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EXPLANATORY. 


This  little  Ixiok  is  intended  to  load  up  to  the  High  School  His- 
tory, just  Hs  the  High  School  History  leiids  up  to  (Ireen's  Short 
History  of  the  Knjj;lish  People.  Tlio  language  has  been  made  as 
Binipli!  as  poHsiV)le,  especially  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  so 
that  no  needless  obstacle  maybe  placed  in  the  path  <'f  the  young 
child's  progress. 

The  author  is  largely  indebted  to  Miss  Buckley,  and  Gardiner, 
Green, -Freeman,  and  Justin  McCarthy  for  facts  and  suggestions. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  very  freely  deiKirted  from  any  or  all  of  these 
authors,  where,  in  his  (ijjinion,  circumstances  demanded  a  different 
line  of  treatment. 

The  Canadian  portion  of  this  work  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
High  School  History;  the  only  change  being  the  omission  of  the 
indented  notes. 
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<'H.\I'TKI{  I. 

i'KITAlN    IIKKOKK    K\(;l.ANr>. 

sl.w.d..f(.,,,t  Bnum  .su.ulM,f  tl..  Uiv.,- T.veo.l,  with  the  .xc.,' 
fun  of  H  s,u.lUr«.  on  th«  we.t,e.-n  .si.K-,  kn..wn  .s  Wales.      K.  J,  :  ^ 
covers  ahout  5(»,<MK.  s,uaro  n.iles,  an.l   Wuk.  h  little  over  7U^» 

more  h.i^e  left  ,U  shores  and  .settle.l  all  over  the  globe.     The  iu'- 
hHb.tauts  are  called  English  :  but  this  was  not  afwayH  the  ca  " 

nLl^l  h     "<''"\^"'"  ""^  '''^'"^'^  "'  ^-«^-»^'  ^h«  land Ti 
inhabited  by  at  least  three  .littlrent  races  of  men 

A  great  n.any  years  ago,  nhen  the  s.nfaee  of  the  country  was 
very  different  troni  what  it  i       ,w,  and  lions,  tiger.,  elephants^ ,"" 

w.th  httle  knowledge  of  tools  and  weapons,  ..cupied  the  country 
Then  came  another  race  with  better  weapons  and  some  know- 
edge  of  cooking,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals.  Both  r^Z 
however,  made  their  weapons  of  stone,  and  for  this  reason  arJ 
called  the  men  of  the  "(,id  and  New  Stone  Age  "  These  thin" 
we  know  by  the  remains  found  in  mounds  or  innows  of  eartli   ami 

the  East,  near  Persia,  that  had  some  skill  in  working  metals,  such 
as  bronze  and  iron.  These  people  we  call  "Celts,"  and  they  were 
the  mhabx^nts  ,.und  in  Britain  when  written  history  iirst  ll  » 
anything  about  the  island. 

About  600   BX'.  the   Phoenicians,  a   trading  people   from   the 
Medxterr^ean  Sea.  ..sited  the  country  in  quest  of  tin  ;  then,  a 
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".tamed  to  0.„,,   butcale  h  7i'"  '"""  ''"'''"«■     »»  soon 

defeated  the  Brito^a  X^ ;«  Wt  th  "TT":  """  °"">  "-"^ 
no  more.  ^Sain  .w  Itft  the  island-thia  time  to  return 

spe»s,  axes  ami  pikes      T  Z.  „      """^■'='>a"ots,  and  fought  with 

-d  clad  themj.es    „  IXTZiT""'"^  1  '""  """'''''-• 
worn  by  the  people  on  tlmT^l     !  "'  **  ■"'*  "  «« 

neighbors,  tho  Gauls,  who  werotl  tiV"  "  ""''°  ''*  *«' 
than  the  people  of  Britain  ifv  °  J^  '""^7*  '"°"  °'""^^ 
savage  and  rude  people  duplli.  ,  ^""'^^  ""'^^^  »  very 

".e  earth.  The/dri^.t*':  1"  b^rtheir;  "d'  t""™  '" 
and  meat,  and  further  north    root,   1  f      '"'  '"""'«  "'"'' 

»av.,ge  wore  no  cl.  -thin^  but  s't,'  !, '.  f '  ""''  '"*'■  ^ho  more 
what  in  the  s,une  Lwo,  i  t^e  n""  "f'"'  '"<■  ''->"  ■«".- 
Their  religion  ....^  Druidism  a.  d  ,1  l  """"'  '"'''""'  "*"• 
under  which  they  wo  h bj  i  J  7"  *"''•  ^""I  '"". 
"acrifices  were  often  human  Mn         °u  ""  "'""'««''-      Thes; 

of  .icker  wort  at  thet^l    ""of  th^^rj^:  ''""'  '"  '"^^  "^- 
g^at  mauence  over  the  people  and  mad^td;,::,.:""*'  '""°  "^ 

They  were  a  very  st:r,:':!fa  ta"^  I'l  ***';'  1'^'  '^'"^^ 
Caesar  v  sited  Britain    l.nrJ  t^^^P'e,  and  at  the  tnne  when 

But  they  „,ade  ^  Ls  andTrf  .r  ""^^  ^"  ^'^^  ^"^^  -^'^ 
obey  them.  "^  ^""'^'^^  *h'^  P««P'«  ^hey  subdued  to 

After  Caesar  left  Britain   th^  r> 
conquer  it  until  4^0^^"^  "'""^  ""  '"^^^  ^^orte  to 
an  anr.y,  H„a  after  much'fi!h:^!rt'""  ''^''^'^^^  -"-  -^'^ 
-i3.n.     -eBriti.ehr:r<f.ri-— 
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waa  also  defeated  by  the  iL^' ^r^lt  rd?-*  ^.?  ^"^«' 
herself  to  escape  ill-treatment  at  fh^  I'  T  '  '*"  "^  ^^^  ^^"ed 
Britain,  from  the  southenx  c^t  h!  F'^K  %  ''^"'  "^^'^  «" 
was  made  part  of  the  ^lat  Rom  '  /  '  "^  ^^^^«  *"^  ^^^^^ 
years  to  do  this,  for  thf  Brit^rr  ^^^  ^"*^  "'  ^"^^  ^-^7 
land  was  covered  with  foreTsldT  '  ^"^'^  ""'P'^'  '"^  "»  *^« 
^7r'^--p...erd'a::^,^;^\:^^^  ai^eult  for  the 

bmlt  good,  st:.ight.   solid  roads  t  The  ^  T  '''^""-     ^'^^^ 
Pomt  to  point,   and   the  remains  of  th  ^  '"  ^^  ^^«"» 

yet  to  be  found  in  many  p^rts  of  E„  J  ■'^''  '^^       '""^  '""^*  "^^ 
too,  were  built,  such  as  York    fo!  ^^     '^  *"^  ^^"^"^d-     Cities. 

;n  ab,maance.  so  much^s^rhtt  itrqrn^^^^^^ 

from  Britain  to  Rome  to  feM  f  J,         *lf  "^;^'^««  o^  wheat  were  sent 

language.  Latin.  hl^Tke^,^^^^^^^^^  '^^^  Ro-an 

wealthier  Britons,  altZuI  IS  of  ,i?^    ^"  ^**'''  "'^"^^^^^  and 
their  native  tongu'e.     Notte"  1  1  tr^^  ^^"""-'^  *«  «Peak 
Rule  was  the  spread  of  Chri  t^itv    n  ^^     /T^"^  "'  ^^'^^n 
however,  the   Romans  did    wh  r   ^         ^  ''^"^-      0"«  tJ»"% 
people   they  conquered      Vheymr  tf  'T  *'^  ^°°^  «^  ^^^ 
masters  for  defence  against  atlckTfr       T-  '^'^'"^   "?"»  *»^e'r 
who  lived   in  Scotland,  atdtt  Lor    ^'"'"'^^^^^ 
The  once  brave  Britons,  after  a  firn^  "!.      ''™'  '^""^  ^^^^-^'j' 
lost  the  power  to  defend  themse' vl  "1        ''r"  °'  ^"'"^^  r»^«. 
to  leave  Britain,  about  40^  A  d     T    '°  ''^'"  '^'  ^'™*««  ^ad 
enenies  nearer  home,  the  Briton- "         ^"^      '^  ^''^  ^'"Pi™  ^om 
«erco  Piets  and  Scot  'who  Ime  noT"  "?  ""^  ^  '«*'  ^'^^^  ^^e 
«-tland  to  rob  and  rTx^er Tern      in^h   ""  ''°"  *^«  "''^^  «> 
-e  how  this  led  to  the  coming  oThe  ^i"'"'  ^"'^P*^'"  ^^  «^^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ENGLISH  CONQUEST. 

1.  The  Ctomlng  of  the  English.— We  have  seen  that  the  Britons 
were  much  troubled,  after  the  Romans  left,  by  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
tribes  who  spoke  much  the  same  language  as  the  Britons  them- 
selves.    Besides  these  enemies  they  had  others  of  a  different  race, 
who  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Nrrth  8ea,  especially  from,  the 
low-lying  lands  about  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.     These 
were  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and,  Saxons,  who  before  the  Romans  left 
Britain  had  often  landed  on  the  coast,  and  plundered  the  people, 
carrying  off  men,  women,  and  children,  and  such  booty  as  they 
could  get.    They  were  a  fierce,  strong,  freedom-loving  people,  with 
blue  eyes  and  long  fair  hair,  and  spoke  a  language  we  call  Teutonic, 
somewhat  like  the  Dutch  language  of  to-day.      In  their  own  land 
they  Hved  in  tribes,  with  chiefs  at  the  head  who  led  in  times 
of  war,  and  helped  to  govern  in  times  of  peace.     As  their  own 
country  could  not  well  support  them,  they  to<;k  to  the  sea,  and 
became  skilled  and  hardy  sailors.      In   their  little   vessels  they 
crossed  the  North  Sea,  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Britain,  Gaid, 
and  Ireland.     The  poor  Biitons  were  so  distressed  by  attacks  from 
their  various  enemies  that  they  called  in  two  chiefs  of  the  Jutes  to 
help  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  hoping  in  this  way  to  make 
one  enemy  fight  the  other.     But  Hengist  and  Horsa,  after  landing 
on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  A.D.,  449,  and  def  ^ting  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
began  to  slay  and  drive  away  the  Britons  and  to  take  their  lands 
for  themselves. 

The  Jutes  were  soon  followed  by  the  Saxons,  and  lafit  of  all 
came  the  Angles,  who  gave  the  name  of  England  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Island.  But  whether  Jutes,  Angles,  or  Saxons,  they 
treated  the  Britons  much  in  the  same  fashion.  Unlike  the  Romans, 
who  spared  the  conquered,  they  either  killed  the  Britons  or  drove 
theiu  westward  into  what  is  now  Wales,  Devon,  and  ComwaU,  It 
took  many  years  for  these  German  tribes  to  get  possession  of 
Southern  Britain,  for  the  Britons  at  times  fought  desperately  for 
their  homes  ;  but  tlieir  resistance  was  of  no  avail.  The  Britons 
were  either  kUled  or  driven  out,  and  the  Jutes,  Angles,  andSaxona 
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.«f„11r"  ^ /^ai^"  ^^  tribes  in  their  place.     The  new^mers 
n  ^-^  f  '""^"^  *'"^  cities-but  preferred  to  live  in  open 

.illijges  and  tm  the  soil,  either  destroying  the  towns  of  the  BritLns 
or  aUowing  them  to  fall  into  ruins. 

2.  Soclaland  PoUtical  Condition  of  the  English.-Tlie  English 
a.  these  tnbes  came  to  becallo.l,  were  nota  nation  as  we  undorftand 
the  word;  but  were  a  number  of  fr.o  and  in-lepcndent  triKs  t^at 

After  the   Bntons  were  expelled,    they   settled  down  from  their' 
^T^Z^eT  T"*\""r  ^— "•^'-.  -d  began  to  tiU  the' 
Stofjl        T  ''ir  J?'"''  "^  ^"'I^'^   "'   *''-»  communities. 
;^^lth1h      r  """J'"''  "  """  ^'  ^"«»'-  t-*h  and  greater 

-wealth  than  the  rest.      Then  came  the  Ce.d  ..r  churl,  a  freeman  Z 
.  Wer  b^h   who  nevertheless  had  his  own  house  and  ^lllSr^jf 

^^r  t  T.  °''  '^"'  ''"''''™'  "••*  "^-  "^^S''*  be  sold  out" 
I fchecountry  l^  the,r  masters.     Only  freen.en  were  allowed  to  take 

part  in  the  village  moo^  or  meeting,  where  all  questions  in  dispute 

'  ^  nj?l  '^  neighbours  to  swear  he  was  an  honest  man.  This  wal 
I  called  '^compurgation. "  Otherwise  he  had  to  undergo  the  "ordea^^ 
.  wh.ch  consisted  m  walking  blindfold  with  bare  feettver  hot  plo^- 

J  after  this  "ordeal    he  was  declared  innoce.it. 

I      The  villages  were  8o,„e  distance  from  each   other;   but  when 

,  any  important  matter  of  peace  or  war  had  to  be  con.,  lered.ten 

from  several  villages  met  in  what  was  called  the  'Tolkmoo   '"or 

■■   Eorls,  to  lead  them  to  battle,  or  to  speak  and  act  for  them  in  thi 
,reat  meeting  of  the  wise  men  of  the  tribes  known  as  the  "  WitLtt 

'     tm  tb      f;  '       "  '^  Witangemot  began   V  choose  one  m'an 
pm  the  aldermen  to  lead^and  ho  was  th         Jng."      He  was 

.Tct   ;rt"'"l' ""' "^'^"^"* ""''  «"^^-^  •'  b«^  tb« --torn 

,..  to  choose  the  kn.g  from  the  same  family  on  account  of  its  snZ 
'osed  descent  from  Woden,  their  god  of  wai-.  ^ 

a  The  English  become  Ohristians—When  the  Angles,  Saxons 
W.d  Jutes  came  to  England  they  were  heathens,  and  belief  i^' 


iBua  tf"' «<,irknK 


«■ 
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g.)d8,  wafccr-Bpirite,  and  wood  demons.  Their  chief  god  was  Woden, 
who  rewarded  them  after  death  for  their  bravery  and  for  the  number 
of  their  enemies  they  kUled.  Heaven  was  to  them  a  place  where 
they  could  fight  and  carouse,  for  these  German  tribes  were  very 
fond  of  eating  and  drinking.  From  the  names  of  their  gods  we 
get  our  names  for  the  days  of  the  week,  siich  as  Wednesday  or 
Wodensday,  from  the  god  Woden. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  the  English  to  accept  Christianity,  for 
bemg  a  steadfast  race  they  clung  to  their  own  customs  and  religion. 
At  last,  as  the  story  goes,  some  English  slaves  were  taken  to  Rome 
to  be  sold,  and  Bishop  Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome,  when 
a  young  man,  seeing  how  fair  and  beautiful  the     were    asked 
whence  they  came.,  and  was  told  the^  were  Angles.     " Not  A ngles," 
said  he,  "but  Angels,"  and  when  he  became  bishop  he  sent,  in 
596,  a  missionary  named  Augustine,  witii  forty  monks  to  convert 
the  English.    Augustine  landed  in  Kent,  and  his  first  convert  was 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  whose  wife  was  a  Christian  from  France 
Afterwards,  many  of  Ethelbert's  people  were  baptized  as  Christ- 
ens, and  Augustine  became  the  firat  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
From  Kent  the  Roman  missionaries  carried  the  new  religion  to 
Northumbria,  where  King  Edwin  ruled.     Edwin  called  his  Wifcan 
together  and,  after  listening  to  the  missionaries,  they  also  accepted 
Christianity. 

But  other  Christian  missionaries  had  been  busy  in  the  north  of 
England  before  Augustine  came  to  the  country.  These  came  from 
the  small  rocky  island  of  lona,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
a  mission  station  had  been  planted  by  Columba,  an  Irish  monk. 
For  the  Irish  had  become  Christians  under  the  teaching  of  St. 
Patrick  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  and  Irish  nusJionaries 
made  their  way  to  the  north  and  middle  of  England  and  did  much 
to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  fierce  and  heathen  English. 
After  a  time,  in  GW,  tn.  Irish  missionaries  and  those  from 
Rome  having  disputed  about  some  trifling  matters  relating  .o 
church  services,  the  King  of  Northumbria  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  and  the  work  went  on  under  bishops  in 
sympathy  with  the  Roman  usages.  The  effect  of  their  teach- 
ing was  s<x>n  seen,  for  the  rude  and  restless  English  settlpd 
down  to  steady  work,  began  to  lenrn  trades,  and  to  build 
up  smaU  towns  around  the  monasteries  which  now  sprang  up  io 
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lUknd     The  B^KAabolort  much  of  their  flewne««Kilov 
l^tX^l^'""«'  "'  ^  ^  ^o-  learning  as  t«^t 

1  Supremacy  of  Wessex  For  a  long  time  after  the  English 
came  they  remamed  divided  under  their  several  kings.  In^the 
north  there  was  a  poverful  kingdom  called  Northumbria,  in  the 

another  called  Wessex.     Indeed  at  one  time  there  were  seven  of 
Uiese  httle  kmgdoms,  known  as  the  "Heptarchy;"  but  their 
boundanes  were  continuaUy  changing  through  the  wars  waged  by 

others  he  held  a  kmd  of  supremacy  over  them,  and  was  known 

wald       TTi"    ^'  "^^  *'«  ^^"«  °^  NortJimbria  w^l  .^^ 
walda,    then  the  Kmg  of  Mercia.  and  finally  in  827,  Egbert,  King 

li  J^??-        /^'"^  ^*y''  *  ''^"K  ""^  »°*  «^ed  King  of 
^nd,  but  King  of  the  ^,u,«M,    So,  for  over  200  years  the  iLs 

of  We«»x  held  the  chief  power  over  the  English  peoplT 


CHAPTEEin. 

BtammE  Berwem  thb  bnolbh  and  thb  daubs. 

1.  !tte  ««ntafir  of  the  Dane8.-But  peace  did  not  oome  to  th* 
^hsh  when  Egbert  became  king,  for  new  enemieT^p^^ 
T^e^  were  the  Danes,  a  people  of  the  sa    ,  blood  a«  the  SS 

men  nT  ""        "^^  "f  ^""'*^-     ^^'^^  '^^^  <»"«<»  North! 
men  or  ]SoiBemen,  and  mOike  the  English,  had  remained  heathens. 

SJJ''!J"  ^     ""r*^  ^"^^"  "  '^^  ^^h  had  been  before 
^mtumity  changed  their  habite  and  softened  their  manl^ 

I  ft ""  ^^^  ""^^^  ^  their  boats,  and  landinffT  the 
-aste  of  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  France.  ^^  he 
tohaktants,  canning  off  prisoners,  and  burning  the  homes^  Z 
defenceless  people.  They  specially  delighted  in  robbing  Z  W 
mg  monastanes,  partly  because  they  were  the  homes  7the  priest. 
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«.d  drfaaW  the  enemy    buMhor^     f^  '"  ™'^'»' 

«iW  i„  ™eee,.,r.nd  .t^Z'.  .fer^ XTLT "St; 

All'^?)*'.'^'**"'''''  *'"8»  I-™  >><«■>  ™A  good  nUem  „ 

helped  hta  greatl,  ^te,  Je  b^^l  ^     S'  -'tlM'S':;'"!:'' 
We  „ieh  a  pataM  dUea«,  and  .t  the  .f,^  rJeTof  t»      • 
W  to  do  battle  .gainst  the  mTagina  DanI    B,  tf  i  ^-    '*" 

t^trhren:rinCrt!t''it'°:?»  "^  "^" 
j^.nd.,„i.  toLn^s.'°x:.r,stteir>  St.'' 

made  him  sign  a  treaty  caUed  th«  TV^of      *^^  *"®'' 
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fhi'ifgrwr" "" '"""°"  *° "°'"«''" "'  -"  p-p".  -o  to  give 

-v.h  pup,I.  under  wi„  .„d  ,e.n,ed  teacher..     Ho  ".^l,^  L!^:" 
to  nraver  L?rH    ;.        '^,        "  '*'"«  K*""  "^  ''ooP.  Mother 
fh«  »         \.     J  English  were  much  alike.     TLey  were  of 

i^!t^.";'^CX;t:;:'"' '»™  -<^  -^'  - 

wxrk  of  a  g„„t  „„„  ,„  hi3  ^j        Archbishop  Du^stan      U  JZ 
gether,  „d  ta  ho  did  by  blowing  the  Dane,  to  kee^Z^  o™ 
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Uwiandourtoms.  Like  Alfred  tU  Great,  he  loved  leaning,  and 
sought  to  oducate  the  people.  He  brought  in  from  abroad  gtHxl 
teachers,  and  encounnr -d  the  monks  to  write  books  and  lead  pure 
lives  and  bo  diligent  iu  teachmg  and  caring  for  the  people.  Under 
Dunstan  commerce  revived,  for  fleets  guarded  the  1-  "  lish  shores 
gainst  the  attacks  of  the  Northmen,  and  enabled  traders  from 
France  and  Germany  to  visit  i!,ngland.  Men  of  the  same  trade 
began  to  unite  in  societies  or  guilds  to  Iw.k  after  their  own  inter- 
ests, while  the  householders  of  each  burnh  or  borough  claimed  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  afiairs. 

6.  Social  change8.-A  great  change  had  by  this  time  come  over 
the  English  people  since  they  first  came  to  England.    The  kinr- 
had  now  become  much  more  powerful  by  reason  of  the  mcrease  in 
the  numoer  of  his  personal  foUowers  or  thegrs.     These  thegns  got 
land  from  the  king  and  became  a  kind  of  uobiUty,  and  d.d  not 
recognize  any  authority  except  that  of  the  king.      Again,  many  of 
the  ceorls  had  given  up  their  freedom  during  the  troublous  times 
of  the  Danes.     Not  able  to  defend  themselves  they  became  tho 
men    of  nch  and  pov^erful  nobles,  and  had  to  work  for  thom  in 
return  for  protection.     These  "vilieins"  (from  "villanus"  a  hus 
bandtnan),  although  no  longer  free,  wera  not  badly  treatec\     Thev 
had  houses  and  land  of  their  own ;  and  for  food  had  barley-bread 
fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  buttermilk.    Nevertheless  they  could  no 
longer  take  part  in  the  village  meeting,  nor  move  from  place  to 
place  without  their  masters'  permission. 

The  lower  orde.  of  fracmen,  the  ance8t<,r8  of  our  yeomanry,  Uved 
comfortably  on  then-  own  homeste.  Js.  They  had  an  abundance  of 
good  food  and  clothing  and  were  a  sturdy,  manly  class,  with  a 
strong  love  of  freedom  and  independence.  It  is  from  this  class, 
hving  chiefly  in  the  North  of  England,  that  so  many  bmve  v2 
have  come,  who  on  many  battlefields  have  saved  England  from 
her  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad- 

The  nobles  having  less  to  do  than  the  ceorls,  Kved  idle  and 
often  notous  lives.  Their  slaves  and  viUeins  did  aU  their 
work,  and  provided  for  all  theix-  wants.  When  not  engag^  in 
fightmg,  they  passed  their  time  in  hawking,  hnntin^,  racing,  wrest- 
ling,  and  other  rough  out-door  sports.  In  their  halls  tlw  ladies 
•pun  or  embroidered,  and  amused  themselves  with  traveUing  glee- 
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man  who  swig  and  pUyo,!  J«llad«  t.,  w},ilo  aw«y  tl.o  todiou.  howm 
It  wa.  from  the  noble,  an<i  bishops  that  tho  Witangemot  wai 
chosen  which  had  great  power  in  choosing  the  king,  in  ,„aking 
aws  .nd  treaties,  and  governing  tho  people.  la  olden  times  every 
freeman  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  making  the  laws;  but  low  this 
was  impossible,  and  it  fell  to  the  king  and  hi.  Witan  to  do  aU  the 
governing.  ** 

7       niah  Oonquest.-This  was  the  state  of  the  EnglUh  people 
on^re^Pd  '""".^^r"^"  '•'  ""'  ""»'^"  *'-  king's  miS 
about  the  nght  of  the  clergy  to  mairy.  Danstan,  who  favored  an 
nnm^rr^ed  clergy,  retired  to  Canterbury,  and  a  few  year.  W 

The  next  king  after  Edgar  was  another  Edwarc'        d  then  came 
Ethelred   rightly  called  the  Unready  or  "  Uncounselled,"  L^^ 

DenZrk  "d  N     '"^  "^^T     '"  ^'«"^'^  *""«  '^^  ^^^^ 
weak  kiL  th      rX7'"  ^'^'  "^'  *•"'  "^"'  E'h«l-d  b-ng  * 

was  plundered  and  the  people  murdered.     Ethelred  tried  to  bSy 

STen  mell    "  °"^J  'T''''  ''^"^  ^^^  ^"  «^-*-  "-be- 
Ihen   Ethelred  married    Emma  ot  Normandv    honina  th.*-  u 

people  would  help  him  against  the  Danes.    Tt^^st  hrLtgrJ 

JVovember,  1002.  But  this  only  made  matters  worse,  for  Imonc 
the  slam  was  the  sister  of  the  Danish  king,  Swegen  or  Sweyn  t! 
revenge  his  sister,  Swe«e„  came  over  with  a  larg'e  army,  aJEthe^! 
«d  fled  to  Normandy      Sweyn  died,  but  his  son  Cnut;  a  stiil  more 

1016    his  son  Edmund  Ironsiues  fought  so  bravely  and  well  tC 
Cnut  a^eed  to  divide  England   with  him.      Edmund    however 
died,  and  then  Cnut  became  king  of  all  the  country  ' 

8  Danish  Rule.-Cnut,  although  cruel  in  his  earlier  days  n.led 
justly  and  mildly  after  he  became  king.  He  governed  by  he 
English  kws,  and  tried  to  stop  the  trade  in  slaves  that  went  on 
^tween  Bristol  and  Ireland.  English  and  Dane,  alike  obeyed  1  im 
and  for  eighteen  years  the  troubled  land  had  peace.  Hil  rei^ 
came  to  an  end  in  lOao.  ^^ 

Cnut  had  married  Emma  of  Normandy,  Etbelreds  widow,  and 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

TTB  NOBMAN  OORQVBSt 

-1  filing.  ,„  mo^ViTI  ^"  Sh  T,  rl""  T" 

.hoeh„.e  No™^  were.  .b.t  no,  beg:S't-in;::?er  E^^JS! 

.heir  .v^,..  A»  wmS.':^;  l^^^^ZA''!;'^!^:, 

Seme,  and  one  band  seized  Rouen     The  TTr^nlT      ^  *^®f '^f 
.^coward.,.gaveaWe.aetT^^^^^^^ 

telted  ZTth  F  T  '"'  '^^"^^  ^^"^«"^  ^«-»-  The  landThu^ 
wrested  from  the  French  was  called  Normandy,  and  was  ruled  by 

r  whTthev  'r"^*"\  ^f«^  '^^  NormanT'had  bee^in  F^i 
r  while  they  became  much  moie  polished  and  civilized  by  bein^ 
brought  mto  contact  with  the  French,  who  were  a  Uvely  qui^ 

U—Tl^fZ'''^'  the  Norsemen  in  Franco  had  a  different 
mnguage  ana  v.re  n.u.  .  more  civilized  than  their  kinsmen  in  Eng- 

^  ;vf  r  *™r*'  '^''^  P^°P^«  *^*  Edward  had  been  brou^fc 
up.  whUe  his  m.   her  Emma  was  Uving  in  England  as  the  w^7o| 
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I?tln  Lw"/^"''  "f  Nor«.andy.  and  it  w„  quite  natural 

Norman,  who  followed  h.m  into  Englun.l  To  those  he  gave  high 
offices,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  English  ;  and.  when  William 
of  Normandy  later  on  visited  him  in  England.  Edward  i.  «ud  to 
have  promised  him  the  Crown.  «■  ««ua  to 

2  Ood^-Among  other,  who  were  angry  with  the  king  for 

Edith   Edward  had  mamed.     Gcxlwin  was  a  very  powerful  noble 

Edward  spent  his  tmie  m  religious  duties,  and  looking  after  the 

the  ThL  "  T'  r''^^  "*"^'  Westminster,  on  thT  banks  of 
the  Thames^  Shortly  after  Edwards  reign  began,  Godwin  and 
he  k.ng  became  unfriendly  towards  each  other  on  account  of 
the  mfluence  of  Rlward's  Norman  favourites  in  the  land.  I 
happened  that  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  people  of  Dover  and 
«.me  Normami  m  which  several  Normans  were  killed,  and  because 

Godwm  and  his  sons  had  to  leave  England  for  Flanders.     While  he 

ZnZV       ^T^'f^  ""^^  ^  '""'^  P^«-«^'  -d  there  wa. 

to  rati      tT    V  "  ^"'''"'^  *^*'  ^'^""'^  ^'^^  *«  P«"»i*  Godwin 
to  return.     The  Normans  saw  that  their  influence  was  at  an  end 

and  most  of  them  went  f-ack  to  Normandy.     Godwin  now  was  the 

ch.ef  man  m  E.,, land,  ax  ^  when  he  died  a  few  years  later,  his 

-on  Harold  succeeded  to  .«  power,  and  ruled  weU  for  Edward, 

who  cared  little  for  aught  save  his  religious  duties. 

3.  Harold  -Edward  had  no  children,  and  the  English  people 

N  rJTT  ":\  '"  ^"''^^  ^  '^'"  ^"^"^'^  •'•"g-     Willi!  of 

Normandy  expected  to  be  made  king,  but  Edward  invited  over, 
from  Hungary,  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironsides,  to  succeed 
hun.     This  man    however,   died,  and  left  a  young  son,  Edgar 
faiown  afterwards  as  the  Atheling.     Harold  and  William  ;ere  Tow 
the  rival  claimants  for  the  throne.     A  story  is  told  that  once  Harold 

Wmilmrrn  '''':^^^''  "f  ^'— dy.  and  falling  into 
William  8  hands  was  forced  tc  take  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
help  WUham  ^become  king  of  England.  To  make  the  oath  stiU 
more  solemn,  WUham,  it  is  said,  secretly  placed  sacred  relics  under 
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the  altar.  However,  when  Edward  was  dying  in  1066,  he  named 
Harold  to  succeed  nim,  and  the  Witan  gladly  chose  him  to  be  their 
king. 

4.  Norwegian  Invasion.— Harold  was  scarcely  crowned  bef.ore 
he  had  to  do  battle  for  his  kingdom.  Amcmg  his  enemies  was  his 
own  brother  Tostig,  who,  having  been  exiled  some  time  before,  had 
gone  to  Norway.  He  now  came  back  with  the  Norwegian  King 
Hardrada,  and  sailing  up  the  Humber  landed  with  a  large  army  in 
Yorkshire.  Harold  was  watching  the  southern  coast  for  the  army 
of  William  of  Normandy,  who  had  gathered  a  larjje  force  of  des- 
perate men  from  different  parts  of  Europe  to  invaJe  and  plunder 
England.  William  had  sought  and  obtained  the  hlessing  of  the 
Pope  on  his  enterprise,  because  Harold  had  broken  hi.j  solemn  oath. 
As  William  did  not  immediately  arrive,  Harold  marclied  to  meet 
the  Norwegian  kin;?.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  which  Tost!g  and  Hardrada  were  both  killed,  and 
the  Norwegian  army  defeated. 

5.  Battle  of  Hastings.— Hardly,  however,  had  Harold's  army 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  battle  when  a  messenger  came  to 
tell  him  that  William  had  landed  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex.     At  once 
Harold  hastened  to    meet    this   new    invader,  gatliering,   as  he 
marched,  the  men  of  the  south  to  his  side  to  defend  the  oountry 
He  found  the  Normans  encamped  at  Hastings,  and  at  once  began 
preparations  for  battle.     In  this  Harold  was  not  wise,  for  his  men 
were  worn  out  and  tired  with  travel,  while  the  Normans  were  fresh 
and  strcmg.     Harold  was  advised  to  lay  the  country  waste,  and 
starve  William  out ;  but  this  he  would  not  do.   On  tlie  14th  October, 
lOGG,  near  a  hill  called  Senlac,  a  little  distance  from  Hastings,  a 
famous  battle  began.     It  was  to  decide  whether  England  was  to  be 
1,'ovcrned  by  the  English  or  by  the  Normans.     Both  armies  were 
biuve  and  stubborn,  but  they  fought  very  differently.     The  English 
fought,  like  their  forefathers,  on  foot,  closely  ranked  together,'and 
defended  by  a  breastwork  of  shields  and  palis^ides.     Their  weapons 
were  javelins  and  two-lianded  axes.   The  Norman  knights  were  used 
to  fighting  on  horseback,  man  and  horse  being  clad  in  mail.    Besides, 
the  Nr>rmans  brought  into  battle  arcliurs  whose  arrows  did  deadly 
work.     The  English  were  posted  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  so  long 
as  they  refused  to  stir  the  Normans  could  not  break  their  ranks. 
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The  Normans  in  vain  atrove  to  break  through  the  Brm  wall  of 
Lnghsh  shields,  and  at  one  time  so  sturdy  and  fierce  was  the  resist- 
ance  of  Harold's  men  that  the  Normans  began  to  give  way,  and  a 
cry  arose  tlmt  William  was  slain.     But  WiUiara  snatched  off  his 
helmet  to  show  his  followers  that  he  was  mihurt,  and  then  making 
his  wamors  pretend  to  flee,  led  the  English  to  pursue  them.     Then 
an  opening  being  made  among  the  English  shields,  the  horsemen 
turned  rode  in  and  cut  the  English  to  pieces.     Nevertheless,  the 
battle  lasted  for  many  hours,  f<.r  a  chosen  band  of  Harold's  men 
gathered  round  their  king,  and  kept  the  Normans  at  bay.     Then 
Willmm  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  their  arrows  upwards  so  that 
coming  down  they  would  strike  the  English  on  the  head.     One  of 
these  arrows  pierced  Harold's  eye,  and  he  feU.     His  men  fought 
stubbornly  over  his  body,  seeking  to  save  their  kmg,  until  they  were 
cut  down.     At  last  Harold  was  slain  by  four  Norman  knights,  and 
the  battle  was  won  by  William.     Harold's  body  was  given  to  his 
mother  by  the  victor  to  be  buried  in  its  royal  robes  under  a  heap  of 
stones  near  the  battlefield. 

With  Harold  ended  the  English  kings,  for  William  marched  to 
London,  and  the  Witan  not  being  able  to  offer  him  any  opposition 
chose  him  kin^A  He  did  not  claim  the  crown  as  a  conqueror,  but 
as  the  rightful  heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  As  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter,  it  took  William  several  years  to  get  aU  England 
to  accept  him  as  king. 


OHAFTEB  V. 

THB  BABLT  NORMANS. 

1.  William  I.,  or  the  Conqueior.-William,  the  son  of  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Arlotta,  a  tanner's  daughter,  was  crowned 
King  of  England  on  Cliriatmas  Day.  He  was  a  feU,  strong  man 
who  loved  fighting  and  hunting.  To  those  who  stood  in  his  way 
and  opposed  him,  he  was  harsh  and  cruel ;  but  in  the  main  be 
loved  order  and  just  government.     He  made  many  good  laws  foe 
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the  English,  although  in  some  instances  he  acted  very  stemlv  and 
LS.  "'  """'  '^P'  ^^^  ^«™'-  f«"-«"  under 

Batlf'of'**H.!r**'^~;''''  "'"  "'°  ^^^P^'^  W"«-"  to  gain  the 
reward      ms  wT'    T^  *.'?  ^""'^'^•^  *"  ^^"^  *°  «'-  *hem  their 

out  wilA  great  cruelty,  ai.l  then  would  keep  the  estates  of  th! 
unfortunate  rebels,  or  give  them  away  to  his  frie         Tth,«  w 
most  of  the  land  of  the  English  passed  to  the  kh         /I  7 

Mlowers^   But  William  did^ot'givelltndirfothX^^^^ 
^altalZt::ittT  "^'^  *'"  ^^^"^^-  called  u^pont 

held  ,rom  the  king,  directly  or  indireoUy,  a!d  the  « Ws  Ip'  Z 
to  kneel  bareheaded  before  him  and  plafe  his  hand^  in  the  kind's 
hands,  and  then  swear  to  give  faithful  service      He  f J.1      .t 
the  kinff  hia  "fi^f  »        a^     j         '"i  acrvice.     Jle  then  got  from 
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give  lands  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  to  their  thanes  or  im- 
mediate  followers. 

3.  Elslngs  Against  the  Nonnan8.-It  took  William  more  than 
three  years  to  become  master  of  all  England.  Shortly  after  his 
coronation  he  had  to  return  to  Normandy,  and  while  he  was  absent 
the  English  in  the  West  and  North,  aided  by  the  Scots  and  Danes 
rose  against  their  oppressors.  A  massacre  of  Normans  took  place 
at  YorK,  and  WilLam  hastened  to  take  a  terrible  revenge  York 
was  retaken  from  the  English,  and  then  William,  to  put  a  barrier 
be  ween  himself  and  the  Scots,  laid  desolate  the  whole  countiy 
be  ween  York  and  Durham.  Everything  was  deatroyed-towxi 
villages,  crops,  and  eattle-and  the  poor  inhabitants  were  left  to 
starve,  or  wcj  driven  into  Scotland.  More  than  100,000  innocent 
people  lost  their  lives,  and  the  land  ceased  to  be  cultivated  for 
many  years. 

The  only  persons  who  now  held  out  against  William  were  a  few 
hundred  English  outlaws  under  the  leadership  of  Morkere  and 
Hereward-theAVake.  This  brav6  little  band  of  patriots  for  nearly 
a  year  kept  William  at  bay,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Ely 

,^  1071  wV'ff '*'^  ^'■""  ^'"^'^  ^y  ''''■'^'^  ««d  fens.     B»; 
L      ,   !"  b»'^t*^a»««^ay  across  the  Fen,  and  the  patriots 
were  either  killed,  scattered,  or  forced  to  make  their  submiiion. 

4.  New  Forest  and  Domesday  Book-There  was  now  a  forced 
peace  in  the  land,  and  William  made  many  changes,  some  of  which 
were  good  and  some  .,  ,y  bad.  Among  many  cruel  things  ^  -.  h 
William  did  the  worst  was  the  laying  waste  of  90,000  acres  of 
land  m  Hainpshire  to  make  a  forest  in  which  he  could  keep  game 
and  hunt.  Much  of  this  land  was  barren,  but  some  of  it  was  fertile, 
and^the  poor  people  living  on  it  were  driven  out.  William  loved 
the  high  deer,  and  any  man  found  killing  his  game  was  sentenced 
to  have  his  eyes  put  out^  To  WiUiam  a  deer  was  more  valuable 
than  a  man. 

Another  change  of  a  different  kind  was  the  surveying  of  all  Eng- 
land to  find  out  how  much  land  was  cultivated,  and  how  much 
forest,  bog,  and  fun.  In  thi.s  way  William  was  able  to  tell  what 
taxes  each  person  should  pay.     All  these  facts  were  written  in  a 
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^m^l^T      "^  Book   because  if,  wa«  the  book  by  which  th« 
Dooin  or  final  decision  of  the  judges  waa  given.     It  is  f«>m  thia 

book  we  get  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  England  at 
this  tune.    It  was  prepared  in  1086. 

6.  Chief  Effects  of  the  Norman  Conque8t.-Be8ide8  the  New 

Forest  and  Domesday  Book  there  we.,  many  other  important 
results  of  bringing  the  Normans  into  England.  William  ruled  with 
a  strong  hand  and  by  allowing  complaints  to  be  made  before  the 
King  s  Court  he  kept  his  barons  from  oppressing  the  English. 
Shenfisrvere  appointed  to  look  after  the  royal  revenue  from  the 
shires  where  the  laws  of  the  English  were  aUowed.  He  kept  the 
Church  uiider  control,  but  aUowed  the  clergy  to  have  their  own 
courts  Strong  castles  were  built  all  over  the  land  to  keop  the 
English  m  check.  One  of  these  arose  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  IS  called  the  Tower  6f  London.     But  most  important  of  all 

dl      TvTT  ""^^  ^"  *''"  '"'^^  ^*^'^  -^d  customs  of  the 
^lish.    The  Normans  were  a  courtly,  refined  people,  with  a  love 
of  music,  art,  Wiing,  and  architecture,  while  the  English  were 
coarse  in  their  habit,  and  tastes,  and  cared  for  little  except  eatinc. 
dnnking,  and  brawling.     At  first  the  Normans  and  EngUsh  did  nS 
intermingle,  for  the  Normans  despised  the  English  as  a  rude  and  con- 
quered  people    After  a  time  the  two  people  came  closer  together,  and 
then  the  good  results  of  the  Conquest  were  .een.     The  English 
became  more  refined,  with  higher  and  better  tastes ;  and  the  Nor- 
mans gained  much  from  the  Englisli,  who  were  a  sturdy,  honest 
freedom-loving  people.     The  language  of    the  nation,  too,  wai 
affected.     For  though  it  remained  English  many  Norman-French 
w.,rds  were  added,  especially  words  that  tell  of  the  social  life  and 
habits  of  the  conquerors.    With  the  Normans  came  also  an  increased 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  knowledge  of  many  trades, 
and  skill  m  many  arts.  '     ^^ 

6.  Death  of  WiUiam  L-William's  reign  was  a  troubled  one. 
When  not  putting  down  revolts  in  England,  he  was  busy  looking 
after  his  mterests  ia  Normandy,  where  the  French  king  sought  to 
injme  him.     Then  his  son  Robert  made  war  against  hin^and  neariv 

i^         ?,^^^"^'-    ^'  ^""''^  ^"  -^^«^'  "^^«  '^^^^king  .  town  in 
France  caUed  Nantes,  his  horse  stumbled  and  hurt  him  so  severely 
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that  he  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Rouen.    He  was  succeeded  hy 

his  second  son,  William  Rtifus. 

7.  Character  of  William  Rufos.— The  Conquerer  left  three 
sous,  Robert,  the  eldest,  William,  and  Henry.  To  Robert  he  left 
No;-mandy  and  Maine,  but  he  named  William  to  succeed  him  in 
England,  because  he  knew  that  Robert  was  too  weak  and  good- 
natured  to  keej.  his  unruly  barons  in  check.  William  Rufus,  or 
tlio  Red  King,  was  as  able  and  tierce  as  his  father,  but  not  so  just 
and  wise  as  a  ruler.  His  one  g.xKi  quality  was  that  he  would  not 
allow  his  barons  to  r<.b  and  oppress  the  English,  that  power  he 
kept  for  himself.  For  that  reason  the  English  came  to  his  aid 
against  his  brother  Robert,  whose  cause  the  Norman  barons  sup- 
ported. Robert  landed  with  an  army  at  Pevensey,  near  where  the 
Battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  and  William  called  upon  the  English 
to  assist  him.  With  their  aid  he  defeated  Robert  and  drove  him 
<'Ut  of  the  country. 

8.  Anselm  and  the  King.— Among  the  great  men  who  lived  at 
this  time  was  Lanfranc,  the  Archbishop  of  Cant^rburv.     He  was  a 
wise  and  good  man,  and  in  che  Conqueror's  time  ,  i  Rufus' 
tutor.     So  long  as  Lanfranc  lived,  Rufus  governed  fairl>  ^eU,  but 
when  he  died  Rufus  began  to  rob  and  oppress  his  people.     To  get 
mon)y  he  kept  high  offices  in  the  Church,  such  as  bishoprics  and 
abbacies,  vacant.     The  incomes  from  these  ofiices  would  then  go  into 
the  king's  treasury.     When  Lanfranc  died  the  king  did  not  appoint 
his  successor  until  after  many  years.     Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
appointed  any  had  he  not  become- very  ill.     He  then  repented  of  his 
sins  and  forced  the  learned  and  gentlo  Anselm  to  become  Archbishop. 
Anselm  was  very  unwilUng  to  take  the  crozier  or  crook  of  office,  for 
he  knew  that  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  was  better,  would  forget  to 
cany  out  the  promises  made  when  sick.     And  so  it  happened.     No 
sooner  had  the  king  recovered  than  he  began  again  his  evil  ways, 
and  Anselm,  having  tried  in  vain  to  control  him,  was  glad  to  leave 
the  country.     The  king  now  had  no  one  to  restrain  him,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  every  possible  way,  he  robbed 
and  plundered  his  subjects.     One  of  his  instruments  in  this  work 
was  Ralph    Klambard,  his  Justiciar,  or  chief  of  the  justices,  who 
taxed  the  people  heavily  and  unjustly. 
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PeL?h«  ?^«^--I>^»8   this   reign   the   Cr«»des   began. 
n,^>,  ;  '  r^'T^^^  by  the  Pope,  went  through  E^pe 

P^hmgagamsfc  the  Turks,  becaase  they  ill-treated  ChristiZu^ 
gnm  who  vzsxted  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  A  muItifcudroC 
Ei  7-7 -/^l-ed  cross  i^cr.,,)  on  their  arms,  went  forth  from 
Eumpe  to  fight  agamst  the  Turks.  With  the.u  went  It^berT 
Wdham's  brother,  having,  however,  first  pledged  his  duch;^ 
Wdham  for  a  sum  .)f  money  with  which  to  goon  the  expedition 
This  was  n  1096.      So  while  Egbert  was  absent  Wi  itrnTfem^ 

*  ranee  to  help  him  in  his  wars. 

hi!;?'*f  °^^.'^'/^°°  A.D.-Tl.e  people  groaned  under  their 
heavy  burdens  and  the  fanune  which  now  came  ;  but  the  end  was 

^Z:^3  ^  ^"["«  J^  h""«ng  in  the  New  Forest,  and  after  a 
finT-H  rj;  ..^^^  attendants  they  sought  for  him,  only  to 
find  him  d^,  with  an  artow  in  his  breast  Some  thought  that  he 
had  been  shot  accidentally  by  Walter  TyrreU,  while  others,  with 
perW>s  good  reason,  believed  that  one  of  the  many  oppressed  by 

Snrl  «  f  .^.f^'t^  the  opportunity  to  take  the  wicked 
kmg  s  life.  Ru^us  died  "  m  his  si;^, »  and  hia  body  was  not  given 
arehgiousbunal  His  brother  Hemy  at  once  hastened  to  Win^ 
Chester  and  seized  the  royal  treasure,  fearing  Robert.'s  return  from 

Holy  w!''  "^  ^'  ^^''^^"^  ^^  **'^"*^  i**  *he 

11.  Henry  1  -Hemy,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
a  qmet  thoughtful  man,  with  so  much  learning  foi  his  time,  that  he 
T  ^"«^  ;^7.'«^f «'"  «r  "  Fine  Scholar."    Nevertheless  he  kept 
a  farm  hand  on  his  barons,  and  as  he  knew  that  his  throne  depended 
on  the  gooa-wiU  of  the  English,  he  gave  tliem  a  "cliarter,"  and 
restored  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.      He  reKeved   the 
people  from  many  of  theii-  unjust  burdens,  and,  to  please  the 
English  still  more,  married  Edith,   the  daughter  of  Malcohn  of 
Scotland,  and   grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Ironsides.     All  these 
things  Henry  did  because  he  knew  that  when  Egbert  returned  from 
the  Crusades  he  would  ^laim  the  throne  and  would  be  supported  by 
most  of  the  barons.     After  a  time  Robert  came  homeland  a* 
ex^d,   the  barons  rose  in  Ids  favour.     Peace,  however,  waa 
made  between  the  brothers,  Robert  receiving  a  pension  from  Henry 
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But  Robert  fifovemed  his  duchy  ..f  Norinaiuly  s„  Imlly,  that  Henry 
went  over  with  an  army,  and  d^f.-aMng  l,iai  at  the  battle  of  Tenche- 
brai(A.D.  1106),  took  hiui  pri.s.,ner.  JioJ),,rt  remaino.l  in  prison 
the  rest  of  his  life,  while  Henry  ruled  over  both  England  and 
Normandy. 

12.  Henry's  Good  Oovernment.  -Normans  and  English  were 
now  coming  neanr  together,  an-l  the  union  was  made  stifl  closer  by 
Henrj-'s  good  laws.  Bisliop  Ruger,  his  Justiciar,  or  chief  ju.l-re 
helped  Henry  to  bring  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  into  or.ler! 
The  people  got  back  their  shire-nuwts,  and  the  sherifls  every  year 
went  to  the  King'y  Court  to  pay  in  the  rents  and  taxe?  to  the  royal 
treasury.  The  money  was  paid  out  on  a  che-iuered  cl(.th,  and  the 
room  where  this  took  place  became  known  as  the  "Court  of  Ex- 
chequer." The  Kings  justices,  t..o,  went  from  place  to  place  each 
year  to  settle  disputes,  and  to  see  n<j  wrong  was  done. 

In  this  reign  many  towns  and  cities  bought  from  the  king  charters 
giving  them  the  right  to  manage  their  own  atiairs.  The  Normans 
were  accustomed  t..  settle  their  disputes  by  "trial  by  battle,"  which 
was  agreat  pubUc  duel,  whereas  the  English  used  the  "..rdeal."  Tlie 
citizens  of  the  towns  were  now  not  required  to  use  the  "  trial  by 
battle,"  and  their  trade  wjis  freed  from  tolls.  The  good  laws  and 
good  order  m  the  land  brought  in  people  from  abroad,  i^mong 
othsrs  were  the  Flemings,  who  introduced  the  art  of  weaving  wool. 

13.  Henry  and  the  Church.-Henry,  like  William  Rufus,  hac 
a  dispute  with  Anselm,  who  had  returned  to  England.  It  wa 
about  the  right  of  electing  l,ishops.  Rufus  had  kept  the  bishoprics 
vacant,  and  to  prevent  this  Aliselm  wanted  to  have  the  bishops 
elected  by  the  clergy.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand  wished 
Anselm  to  do  "homage  "  for  the  land  of  his  See,  or  Archbisnonric 
and  this  Anselm  at  first  refused  to  do,  as  it  seemed  to  give' 
Henry  too  much  power  in  spiritual  matters.  Finally  the  matter 
-vas  settled  by  Henry  agreeing  to  the  election  of  bishops  by  the 
clergy  of  the  cathedrals,  an.l  by  the  bishops  doing  homage  to  the 
king  for  their  lands. 

14.  Death  of  Henry,  11.35  A.D.-The  last  rl.ay«  of  Henrj^  wure 
very  sad.  His  only  son  William  was  drowned  while  attemptir-r  t,> 
cross  from  Normandy  to  England.     He  then  wi«heu  lus  daughter 
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MjtflA.,  the  wife  of  the  Count  of  Anjon,  to  rooo-d  him  ;  bat  -to 
did  not  please  the  barons,  who  disliked  the  thought  of  b^inTmS 

ll^rZ  .^Tl'  '""^^^^'  "  ^^  ^^  baro,;^.wear  to  sup^n 
Matxlda  and  her  baby  son.  Soon  after  this  Henry  died,  andtte 
land  was  once  more  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  dispute,  and 
wars  of  nvals  for  the  throne.  ^ 

m\^u°*'^.^"'"~^^*'*^"«''  ^^^  *»'^"''  ^  «wom  to  support 
Ma,  yet  the  most  of  them  chose  Stephen,  the  son  of ^T 
^e  Conqueror's  daughter,  to  be  their  king.  They  did  not  alto 
have  a  woman  rule  over  them,  and  they  knew  that  Stephen  was 
w^k  and  good-natured,  and  could  not  hinder  them  from  LI" 

it^in  M  nT'    ^u  ^*'P^':^  ^'^"^  ^  ^"g^-^  -«i  '^^  -owned 

r.!  bit  U  ^  /T  '^  *^"  ^'°"''  ™^«  ^*'  *g*"'«t  Stephen  in 
her  behalf  and  fought  and  lost  the  famous  -  Battle  of  the  Stan" 
dard  at  Cowton  Moor,  in  Yorkshire.  This  battle  took  pla^,  L 
1138  and  its  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  English  had  as  their 
standard  a  ship's  mast  hung  with  ^red  banners.     This  was,  how 

T''  TI  cTu"*^  """"^  *^*"^'  ^°"8ht  between  the  barons  who 
supported  Stephen  and  those  who  supported  Matilda.  At  one 
time  Matdda  was  victorious  and  Stephen  was  a  prisoner  ;  and  then 

i'lT/  f  ""^  '  ''*°"''""  ^'^^  ^*«^da  a  prisoner.     L,  U47 

Matilda,  discouraged,  left  England  for  a  time. 

16.  Misery  of  the  People.-In  no  reign  did  the  people  suffer  so 
much  from  the  wickednesc  and  cruelty  of  their  rulers  as  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen.     The  struggle  between  Stephen  and  Matilda  left  the 
barons  to  do  much  as  they  liked.     They  built  strong  castles,  coined 
money,  and  made  war  against  one  another.      Their  castles  were 
nothmg  but  robbers  denswhence   '- e  barons  came  for.h  to  plunder 
slay,  a,id  bum.     "They  burnt  houses  and  sacked  towns.     If  the^ 
suspected  any  one  of  concealing  his  wealth,  they  carried  him  off  to 
their  castle,   and  ther.  they  tortured  him  to  make  him  confess 
where  his  money  was.     They  hanged  men  up  by  the  feet  and 
smokea  them  with  foul  smoke.     Some  were  hanged  up  by  their 
thumbs,  o  hers  by  their  heads,  and  burning  things  were  hung  on  to 
their  foot.       The  pcuplo  cried  to  Heaven  for  help,  but  for^  no     ' 
help  came.     "  Men  «ud  openly  that  Christ  and  His  sainte  slept." 
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of  suffenng  rehef  can.e.     Stephen's  son  died,  and  Hemy,  MatUdas 

Z'  K  if  i  "'!  Z  u™^  ^"  ^"^^"^  ^'^  ^^'''t  J^'«  «^  battle.. 
Theo^ld  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  now  „.sed  hia  influence 
with  Stephen  to  put  an  end  to  this  wretcheJ  strife.  Stephen  saw 
that  he  .Pust,  sooner  or  later,  yield,  now  that  he  had  no  son  to 
-ucceed  him  and  agreed  that  Hemy  should  have  the  throne  after 
.his  death.  Not  long  after  Stephen  died,  and  I/enry  became  king 
peace  was  once  moi-e  restored,  and  as  we  shall  see,  with  peace  and 
a  strong  ruler,  the  miseries  of  Stephen's  reigr  came  to  an  end 


CHAPTER  V^I. 

THE  CBOWN,  THE  CHURCH,   AMD  THE  BABONa. 

1.  HeiUTn.-Henry  was  only  Iwenty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
-me  to  the  throne ;  but  he  wa.  already  a  sLesman  ^d  an  able 
niJer.     He  was  a  stout,  strong  ...an,  with  red  hair  and  grey  eyes  • 

^t^i^JT  u^ri"'"''''  '^''  ^'  ^°"^^  scarcely  find  time  tc! 
eat  h.s  meal.  He  loved  order  and  good  government,  although  his 
temper  which  was  fiery  and  passionate,  soinetimea  made  him  cxniel 
«d  unjust  He  ruled  over  England,  Normandy,  and  Maine,  his 
^udfathers  possessions;  and,  besides,  had  Anjou  a..d  Tom4ine 
from  h.  father.  Geoffrey  Count  of  Anjou  ;  Brittany.  throughTn! 

C^'  T^.  ^';  t""'^''  ^^"^^«^'  ^"'l  Poitou.  Aquitaine,  and 
Gasconyby  his  wife  Eleanor,  a  woman  who  hud  been  divorced  from 
LouiB  YU  K.ng  of  France.  Thus  He.iry  ruled  over  more  French 
temujxy  th   .  the  ki..g  of  France  himself.     Henry  was  the  fir^to" 

L  G«n^"f  !'•  "'^^  ^'"^'  "^-^^^  "^™«  *^-«  fr«-  *he  fact 
^at  Geoffi-ey  of  A..jou,  Henxy's  father,  had  worn  a  sprig  of  broom 

for  the  same  line  of  kings  is  the  Angenn,  because  they  had  for 
their  family  possession,  Anjou.  j'  "»«  ur 

m^f  rT'  Ref.nns.-One  of  the  first  things  Henry  did  was  to 
^  the  barons  pull  down  their  castles,  so  that  they  cou!d  no 
longer  u«e  them  as  strongholds  in  which  to  carry  their  plunder  and 
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torture  tbeir  victims.  His  grandfHther,  Henry  I.,  had  made  • 
h^gmmng  in  B.3nding  out  judges  on  circuit,  and  Henr,  II  followed 
aru  extenaed  ins  plan.  Judges  now  ukuIo  tl.ir  circuits  more  regu- 
larly and  It  was  arranged  that  in  each  shire  there  should  be  four 
kn,gi,ts.and  m  each  nei.,hhourh.x,d  twelve  n.on.  who  should  place 
be  ore  the  judges  all  ca.ses  of  evil-doing,  and  should  swear  t^  the 
gmlt  of  the  accused  c.r  to  the  facts  ab..ut  any  property  in  .li.spute. 
This  was  thu  beginv.u.g  of  the  Grand  Jur3-  of  to-day.  The  "ord.al " 
w^  still  ,n  use  ;  but  it  w.s  abolished  forty  years  later.  As  the 
Grand  J..ry,  ,n  many  cases,  did  not  know  all  he  facts,  the  cunton, 
was  mtmluced  of  calling  on  twelve  m.n.  who  1.  d  the  necessary 

This  body  of    welve  w.ib  called  the  "Petty  Juxy."     Its  decision 
as  ^  the   giult   <.r   innocence   of   the  accused    was    called    the 

r-erdtct,  which  ...onns  -truly  .uU."  So  we  .ee  that  at  the  outset 
our  junes  not  only  heard  the  evidence  but  also  acted  .«  witnesses. 
It  was  not  tiU  many  years  had  passed  that  the  juiy  ceased  U>  do 
aught  except  hear  the  evidence  and  give  the  decision. 

Henry  also  Iessene<l  the  p.wer  of  the  barons  by  allowing  them  to 
pay  money  to  the  kmg  instead  of  giving  military  service.  By  this 
means,  and  by  allowing  the  s.nall  landowners,  or  yeomanry,  to  keep 
arms  and  defend  thcn.selve.s.  he  did  much  to  put  a  s^  to  such 
outrages  as  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

3.  Henry  and  the  Church.-fl...nry's  love  of  order  and  good 
government  led  lam  to  try  to  make  the  clergy  subnut  to  be  jud^ 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land.     At  this  time  nearly  all  the 

nZ  A    TI      f '"I  ^'""^  ''"■'^'  °"  ^^^^^'  «'• '"  «°'»«  -*y  con- 
nected with  the  church.     William  I.  had  grar.ted  the  clergy  their 

owna,iut3;  aim  when  a  clerk  cr.unitted  a  serious  crime  he  could 
not  be  put  to  death,  for  the  church  courts  had  no  power  to  inflict 

iX  H  r"*'^"*-,  "'^  ''  """'  '°  P'"**  '^'''  ^  g""''^  '-"'y  crimes 
like  th.ft  and  murder  were  n,.t  duly  punished,  and  wicked  men 

escaped  very  ea.s,ly,  if  they  in  any  way  belonged  to  the  clergy. 
Henry  tned  to  change  this,  and  to  have  but  one  kind  of  law  for 
all  classes  of  hip.  s«l>iects. 

4  Becket.-A8  you  may  think,  the  clergy  were  very  much  against 

A  '  KK*  f  ^P'  f ";,  ^'"'^  *''""=^'*  '^  '^h'«"^  Becket  were  Inade 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  help  would  enable  him  to  cany 
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out  this  rofonn.      Boc-k.-f  1,,m1  Ikv„  ll.uryS  b..s.,.„  friend  and  hi» 
eliancoll.-r.  „r  ,n;u,  ..f  l.„.si,H.ss.     JI,.  «a.  ./-iv   n.-kl  .1 

made  hun  Ard,l...sh,.,.  hu  u-..,.l.l  ,..so  his  inMu..,...,  ^ith  t^^  cL^l 

-h.,.   he   ohan,..d    hiH   ha..its   e..ti,v.,,  ...a    inst.-ad  ..^  "pp^! 

5.  Becket's  Murder.  -  Hl,i|,,  Bciirt  „■„  nl„o„(    it 

™.u.d  „..  A„.,.,„.  ■„,„  „,  v,„^  ,„  ,,„4 ,::; "  * ''™  f..i«; 

„„J „,     ..«.,       '""'■  """""'  "  '"•'"  "f  >..ry  vi„le„tt»,„mT, 

themouf    al  l>,.„,h  they  fought  nuny  battles  with  them      Thele 

'     "  -rupe  gave  Uenry  pemussiou 
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to  coBqi.or  Trel.iM.l.  Tl,„  o,.,„Mtui,ify  ua.s  ..-iv.u  wlu.-n  ,ui  IriKh 
k.ng,  D.r,n.,t.  ,.f  Leiuster,  caino  nw  r  f.,  l.;„;;!au.l  to  .-c-t  l.olp 
against  „no  „f  hi^i  t.i,ei,.i..s.  l|..,uy  all.,wr,l  Jli.I.tnl  <lo  C'l.iiv  or 
••  >rr..n^.l«Mv,"  t.,  go  ai,.l  to  tuko  al.m-  w,.h  ),„.,  a  «.ua!l  aii..y  of 
^orl^aa   a.hvat..nT.s.     Stmn.^lM.w   .s...,,,  .l.f.at.  .1    iK.m.Mfs   foes 

an.l  ...arry.,.,'  I),.,- fs  .laugl.f.  r.  .-ttl..!   <!..«„  as  his  lu-ir      Ho 

conquered  «o  ......h  t,rr\t„vy  in  Loiuat.  r  tl.at  Heniv  tli-u-I.t  it  ^v.\e 

to  cross  over  au.l  -,fc  l.i,.,  to  acki.owK.l.L;.,  tl.e  ki,,- as  his  "  lunl  - 
11U8  8tr..n^!,ou-  .li.l,  an.l  Henry  rereiv,  .1  l,,.,.,..,^..  fmni  ...n,.-  ..f  f  he 
Irish  chiefs  ahout  I).,hliu,  as  well  as  f,..n.  Stronghou.  This  was 
only  the  In-inning  of  the  con,,„..st  of  I,vl,,n.l,  f„r  hvIanU  «a.s  not 
Wliolly  .sul>.lu..l  until  n.niv  than  f.air  eentnries  afr.r. 

7.  Death  of  Henry.  1189. -Henry's  lif..  uus  fnll  „f  t,„uhle 
He  ha.1  tn.ni.le  with  th...   l.umns,  with  the  C'lmrch,  will,  his  wife 
iilt-anor,  and  with  his  sons.      His  wif...  who  was  nut  kin.lly  treate.l 
•stirrea  np  strife  and  caused    his  .sons  t..  rehel  against  him.     The 
kings  of  Franco  and  Scotland  .sought  to  take  a<lvantage  of  Henry's 
dilHcnlties  to  wre.st  territory  from  him.     But  Henry  was  more  than 
a  match  for  all  his  enemies.     Ho  defeated  Jiis  .sons,  t-  ..k  the  kin- 
of  Scotla.id  juisomr,  an.l  put  Kloanor  in  contlnen.ent  during  the  rest 
of  Ins  life.     Two  of    Henry's  8ons   died,  and    the  remaiidn.'  two 
Richard  and  John,  j..ined  the  king  of  Fran-o  in  an  attack  on  their 
father's  po.ssessions  in  Tour.une.     When  Henry  was  shown  a  list  of 
thoso  trying  to  injure  hin.,  and  f«iw  therein  the  name  of  his  favorite 
son,  John,  he  crie.l,  "Shame,  shame,  on  a  con<iuered  king,"  and, 
heart-broken,  tw(j  days  after,  died. 

8.  Richard  I.,   The   Lion-Hearted.-Richard,   Heiuv's   el.ler 

surviving  son,  .suvcee.led  his  father.  He  can  .sr.-.rcely  he-  called  a 
king  of  England,  for  during  tlie  ten  year.s  he  ]uU  the  throne  he 
was  not  one  year  in  the  country.  It  is  .louhtful  if  h.-  un<Ier.siood 
the  Engli.sh  language,  or  could  .speak  the  English  tongu...  The 
only  use  he  had  for  the  English  j-eople  was  to  supi-lyliiiu  with 
money  for  his  foreign  wars  and  for  his  crusading  adventures.  He 
was  a  very  strong,  bravo  man,  and  while  al)road  in  the  armies  of 
the    cru.sjiders    performed    many   reuiarkuhle    .-i.-tK    ,,f    d;.. 


antl 


courage.  The  English  had  but  little  reason  to  love  liim  as  a  ruh  r, 
yet  they  were  proud  of  his  strength,  valour,  and  fanu;  as  a  warrior! 
Nevertheless,    in  some   way.s,    his    neglect   of    his   kingly   duties, 
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and  h,s  .ree,l  for  his  subjects-  .......y,  .ii.l  ,....1.     To  get  n.oney  h. 

•sold  to  many  t„«Ms  and  cities  tho  ri.).t  to  govorn  themselves.  In 
t  .:s  reig..  Lon.lon  got  its  lirst  Lord  Mayor,  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn, 
A.U  ll.)l  Ho  also  sol.l  otn.Hs  and  honors  beh.nging  to  the 
V-own  and  the  Chnrch,  and  wonld  have  sold  London  could  he  have 
round  a  huyer. 

Almost  at  the  heginning  of  his  reign  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  war  agau.st  the  Turks  an.l  t, .  take  Jerusak.n.     He  left  his  n.other 
and   Wilham  Longehan.p  to  govern  in  his  absence.     When  Lon<r. 
chan,p  was  put  aside  by  the  barons  in  11!)1,  Richard's  brother  John 
sought  to  rule  m  his  place  but  was  not  pernutted.     R.chard,  niean- 
w  nle,  was  d.,:ng  great  deeds  of  valour  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  takuig  Jerusakn.,  although  once  in  sight  of  it.     He  had 
^.r  rivals  , a    the   crusading  armies,    Philip    of  France,   and    the 
DuUof  Austria  the  latter  of  whom,  it  is  .lid,  he  grossly  insulted. 
It  happened  that  R.chard,  returning  from  the  crusades,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  old-tnne  enemy,  and  by  him  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the 
^erman  Lmperor.     The  Emperor  would  not  release  him  until  he 
had  paid  a  ransom  of  £100,()0(),  and  this  large  sum  (for  money  was 
^v<_,rth  a  grea    dea   more  then  than  now)  the  English  people  had  to 
raise  to  free  their  king.     John  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to 
keep  Richard  a  prisoner,  and  for  this  and  other  acts  of  treachery 
Richard,  on  his  return,  took  away  John's  castles  and  lands.     Richard 
now  spent   a  few  month,  in  England,  collecting  all  the  money  lie 
could  get  to  make  war  against  his  enemy,  Philip  of  France,  and 
then  went  to  xXormandy.     He  never  came  back,  for  while  besiLging 
the  Castle  of  Cliahu,  an  archer  took  deliberate  ahn  and  shot  him! 
before  he  die.l  he  forgave  his  slayer,  but  Richar.l's  followers  were 
nH>re  revengeful,  and  put  the  poor  archer  to  a  very  painful  death. 
Ihus  came  to  a  violent  end  Richar.l,  Cceur-de-Leon,  the  hero  of 
niany  a  romantic  tale. 

9  John,  surnamed  Sansterre  or  Lackland. -John,  Richard's 
brother  now  came  to  the  thr,  ...  ..f  England.  He  is  the  one  king 
of  Englaml  about  whom  no  good  can  be  said.  Although  able 
handsome  and,  when  he  wished,  pleasant  and  agreeable,  he  was 
cruel  licentious,  and  teacherous.  He  was  chosen  king  of  England 
over  his  brother  Geoftreys  son,  Arthur,  a  lad  twelve  years  of  age  • 
but  his  claims  to  his  father's  French  possessions  were  disputed' 
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Arthur  was  the  rightful  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Anjou  and  Brit- 
tany held  by  him.  In  the  war  that  followed  Arthur  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  him,  The  rumour  spread, 
and  was  generally  believed,  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  uncle' 

eudal  lord,  called  upon  him  to  answer  the  chaise  of  murdering  his 
'-phew ;  and  as  John  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons.  Philip 
maae  .„  upon  him  and  took  from  him  all  his  possessions  north  of 
th.  I..  ,ire.  John  had  now  only  his  mother's  lands,  Gascony  and  part 
M.,     ^"f'  .         t"^  ""^^  *^'  ^^^'  °^  E"o^'^"d  lost  Normandy, 

foneT  V  "^'^  ^"T  '^''  ™"'''  ""^  '^'''  ^''^'^  possessions  were 
li2  .  ^"^,«^^"g^*"d  paid  more  attention  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  English  people.  English  men  and  English  money 
werenot,  henceforth  so  liable  to  be  taken  abroad  to  be  used  iTthe^ 
Kmg  a  foreign  quarrels. 

^10  John  quarrels  with  the  Pope.-Not  content  with  murder- 
mg  his  nephew    John  must  needs  plunder  and  torture  his  own 

outi"  « "  t"^  ''  '"  P^'^P^^  "^  ^^-  fr°-  ^  i-"lts  Z 
outragea     He  kept  in  his  pay  a  large  number  of  foreigners,  who 

Thfch'lt  f  r.  '.^'P^'  '^"^  *"  P"tat  defiance  his  UrTn. 
The  Church  too,  felt  his  heavy  hand,  for  clergy  and  laity  alike  were 

Tf  C™?  K  T.'  '^"'  ''"*^''^'  '^^"  Hubert,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  died,  some  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  secr-^tly 
chose  his  successor.  John,  when  it  came  to  his  ears,  was  greatly 
enmged  and  had  another  one  chosen.  The  matter  came  ^for^ 
Pope  Innocent  III.  and  he  put  both  choices  aside,  and  induced  the 

rorth\t%wV'''',''""  '""^°"'  ^  "^^'^  ''  ^-^*  1-™^  -d 
worth,  at  that  time  bving  at  Rome.      But  John  would  noTaUow 

Langton  to  come  to  England.     Then  in  1208  the  Pope  placed  the 

and  under  an  >' Interdict,"  that  is  he  forbade  the  Clergy  to  ma^ 

the  people  m  the  Church,  or  to  bury  their  dead.     For^ourTe^ 

^d  tr  Tr?  ?°"^'  '^"^  '^"^^^"^  "^^«  ^'""^d  -  dishes 
and  fields.     But  John  cared   for  none  of  those  things.     He  took 

his  reverse  by  robbing  and  murdering  the  clergy,  i^ing  for  this 

purpc^  his  hired  foreign  troops.     One  outrageToUow^  anotht 

^  h  ,r  f  "P°°  ^^^^  °^  ^'^'^^^  ^  i"^-i«  England  and 
take  the  throne  from  John.  This  Philip  proceeded  to  do;  but 
John,  at  last  greatly  alarmed,  placed  his  crowB  and  kingdom  at  Z 
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Pope's  feet,  promising  to  bo  his  vassal  and  pay  him  a  sum  of  aoney 
yearly  in  token  of  his  supremacy.  By  this  act  John  put  himself 
under  the  Pope's  protection  and  Philip  had  to  withdraw.  John 
now  felt  free  to  give  full  vent  to  all  liis  wicked  jmssions,  and  the 
barons  were  powerless  to  stop  his  outrages.  Fortunately  for  them 
and  for  England,  Langton  the  new  Archbishop,  was  a  true  patriot, 
and  determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  free  the  people  from  John's 
oppressive  rule.  The  nation  now  .-.a  becoming  more  united; 
English  and  Norman  met  at  the  Universities  as  equals,  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  old  distinctions  between  the  two  peoples  were 
fading  away.  It  was  well  that  this  was  so,  for  now  aU  classes  had 
to  unite  against  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  king. 

11.  Magna  Charta,  A.D.  1215.— Langton  now  became  the  leader 
of  the  barons.     He  brought  forth  the  charter  containing  the  laws 
of  Henry  I.,  and  urged   the  barons  to  demand  that  John  should 
agree  to  be  bound  by  them.     John  delayed  his  consent,  hoping  to 
collect  his  foreign  troops,  and  then  crush  his  opponents.     But  the 
barons  were  much  in  earnest,  and  hearing  of  John's  treachery,  took 
up  arms,  and  forced  John,  who  was  quite  unprepared  for  a  war,  to 
sign  the  Great  Charter,  or  "  Magna  Charta."    This  famous  charter 
was  signed  at  Runnymede  on  the  Thames,  on  the  15th  June,  1215. 
Mosf  of  its  provisions  were  old,  and  had  been  in  other  charters, 
such  as  that  of  Henry  I.      But  the  Great  Charter  is  important 
because  it  was  wrung  from  an  unwilling  king,  and  because  it  states 
very  clearly  and  positively  the  rights  of  the  people.     It  contains  a 
great  many  clauses,  of  which  the  principal  are  :  Jirst,  that  the  king 
could  levy  no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops  and  the 
barons ;  secojid,  that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  dispossessed  of  his 
land,  or  otherwise  punished,  without  a  fair  trial  by  his  peers  or 
equals.     Its  two  great  principles  are  the  right  of  the  people  to  con- 
trol their  own  taxation,  and  the  right  to  be  free  from  the  king's 
arbitrary  arrest  and  punishment.     It  also  maintained  the  freedom 
i  the  English  Church,  and  the  right  of  towns  and  cities  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs. 

12.  Death  of  John,  I216.-The  Barona  were  bo  anxious  to  have 
the  Charter  carried  out,  that  they  appointed  twenty-five  of  their  own 
uumber  to  watch  the  king,  and  if  ho  refused  to  do  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, they  were  authorized  to  seize  the  king's  castles.  But  John  did 
not  mtend  to  keep  his  word,  and  putting  off  the  barons  with  excuses, 
he  managed  to  get  his  paid  Uoqpaiiwether.  and  f,h«n  began  a  civU 
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war.  The  barons  were  not  able  to  cope  with  him,  and  called  upon 
Louis,  the  son  of  the  French  king,  to  come  to  their  aid  with  an  army, 
and  to  be  their  king.  Louis  landed  with  h  large  force,  and  it  looked 
as  if  England  was  once  more  to  be  ruled  by  French  kings.  Fortu- 
nately, John,  sorely  vexed  at  losing  liis  baggage,  jewels,  and  crown 
while  crossing  the  Wash,  took  ill  and  died.  His  son,  Henry,  a  lad 
nine  years  old,  was  chosen  by  the  barons  to  succeed  him. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

DE   montfort's  parliament. 

LHenry  m.,  A.D.  1216.— Henry  III.  was  chosen  king  by  a 
few  of  the  barons,  although  only  a  child.  There  was,  however, 
no  choice,  except  between  him  and  the  French  Prince  Louis,  then 
in  England  with  an  army.  The  barons  preferred  Henry,  fearing 
that  Louis  would  give  their  lands  to  his  French  followers ;  and 
Louis,  finding  that  the  barons  had  deserted  him,  returned  to  France 
with  his  army  As  Henry  was  too  young  to  rule  unaided,  the 
governing  power  was  given  into  the  hands  of  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  Great  Charter  was  again  agreed  to,  but 
the  clause  providing  for  the  people's  consent  to  their  own  taxation 
was  left  out. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  died  in  1219,  and  then  Peter  des  Roches, 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  Archbishop  Langton  governed  for  Henry. 
In  1227  Henry  began  to  govern  for  himself,  although  he  kept 
advisers,  and  this,  some  say,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  English 
"Privy  Council." 

2.  State  of  the  Country  —We  must  now  see  how  the  country 
and  people  had  prospered  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  th<  time 
of  William  I.  and  his  son  Rufus,  the  people  suffered  at  the  hand'  f 
their  kings,  through  heavy  and  unjust  taxes.  Matters  were  better 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  although  taxes  were  still  very  heavy,  but 
better  laws  were  put  in  force.     The  reign  of  Stephen  was  full  of 
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misery  and  wretehedness  ;  Imt  it,  was  followed  by  the  wk.o  and  finn 
rule  of  Henry  II.      Henry's  sons,  Richard  and  John,  governed 
badly,  and  the  people  had  to  .  ridure  heavy  taxation  and  civil  war. 
Highwaymen,  like  Roliin  Hood  an.l  his  companions,  infested  the 
woods  and   roads,    robbing  and  sometimes  murdering  travellers. 
Wealthy  i.  .n,  especially  abbotts  and  monks,  were  the  chief  victims, 
for  Robin  Hood  often  took  money  from  the  rich  and  gave  it  to  the' 
poo: .     He  thought  the  rich  Normans  and  monks  were  oppressin-' 
the  poor  English,  so  he  took  this  way  to  make  things  more  equal.  ° 
As  a  rule  the  harvests  were  good  and  food  was  plentiful.     Even 
laborers  had  oaten  and  wheaten  bread,  barley  beer,  herrings,  and 
cheese.     The  yeomanry  wove  their  own  clotliing,  and  made  their 
own  tools  in  the  winter  months.    They  practised  wrestling,  archery 
and  other  manly  games  and  sports,  and  for  a  more  serious  pastime 
attendeu  their  manor  and  other  courts,  where  their  local  affairs  were 
looked  after.     In  the  towns,  tn  de  increased,  although  the  king  too 
frequently  levie.l  heavy  tolls.     Fairs  were  held  annually,  and  at  these 
tae  people  met,  bargained,  and  in.'ulged  in  games  and  sports,  such  as 
archery,  which  was  encouraged  by  kw.     As  the  king  took  tolls  on  all 
goods  sold.he  was  sometimes  tempted,  when  in  want  of  money,  to  call 
a  fair  when  it  was  not  really  needed.     After  Stephen  Langton  died 
in  1228,  the  Pope  filled  English  bishoprics  a,nd  other  good  positions 
in  the  church  with  Italian  priests.     He  also  sent  to  England  for 
money  to  carry  on  hi.  wars  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.     The  Black 
Fnars  rnd  White  Frivrs,  men  who  had  made  a  vow  to  Uve  a  life  of 
povert;^,  came  to  England,  and  went  around  barefooted  and  poorly 
clad,  teaching  the  people.     (3ne  of  these  Friars,  Roger  Bacon,  was 
a  great  thinker  and  discoverer  in  science. 

3.  SimoL  de  Montfort.-When  Henry  began  to  govern  alone,  it 
was  soon  seen  how  weak  he  was  and  how  unfitted  to  rule.  Like 
many  other  weak  men,  without  intending  it,  he  succeeded  in  doing 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  He  was  much  like  Edward  the  Confessor 
fond  of  architecture  and  church  building,  and  easily  ruled  by 
favourites.  Like  Edward  he  brought  into  the  country  a  host  of 
foreigners  who  ^ot  from  liis  hands  the  best  gifts,  lands,  houses, 
offices,  and  English  heiresses.  First,  he  had  a  swann  of  his 
mother's  relations  from  Poitou;  and  then,  after  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Pi-oveucU;  another  swarm  from  his  wife's  native  land. 
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fTenry  was  very  extravagant,  and  to  get  money  had  to  call  together 

his   barons  and   bishops.      These   assomblies   came  to  be  called 

Parliaments,  from   thu   PVench   Parler,  to  speak.      The  demands 

for  money  c.uae  «..  often,  that  the  barons  lost  patie  ice,  especially 

as  most  of  tlie   money  wont   to  fore'^ors.      At   las-.  Simon  de 

Montfort,  although  the  son  of  foreigji  j.arunts  and  married  to  the 

king's  sister,  detennined  to  check  the  evils  of  Henry's  weak  rule. 

De  Montfort  was  a  ma.i  of  great  ability  and  moral  woi-th,  and  was 

known  in  his  time  as  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous.     A  good  reason  for 

action  wiis  givt-n   when  it  was  found  that  Henry  had  foolishly 

sipiandered  a  Iiu<,'e  sum  of  money  in  a  war  in  Sicily,  for  the  sole 

l>enefit  of  tiie  Tope.     In  1258,  Parliament  was  called  at  Oxford  to 

raise  money  to  i)ay  tlie  Pope,  and  the  barons  came  to  the  meeting 

armed,  and   prepared   to  .'orce   the  king  to  accept  advisers  who 

would  reform  the  Governiuont.     By  the  "Provisions  of  Oxford," 

Henry  had  to  accept  a  council  to  advise  lum  ;  to  give  back  the 

castles  taken  from  Englishmen  ;  and  to  hold  three  Parliaments  a 

year.     The  king's  son,  Edward,  agreed  to  these  "  Provisions,"  and 

De  Montfort  was  among  the  first  to  give  up  his  castles. 

4.  De  Montfort's  Parliament.— T>ut  no  real  improvement  was 
made  in  the  government  of  the  cour  \y.  Some  of  the  barons  were 
satisfied  to  get  back  the  castles,  and  to  have  the  foreign  favourites 
driven  out  of  England,  wlidst  others  were  jealous  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  Earl  Simon.  So  in  a  little  while  matters  were  no 
better  than  before  the  "Provisions"  were  p.-tssed,  and  Henry  had 
recovered  nearly  all  his  lost  authority.  At  last,  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  Earl  Simon,  supported  t)y  fifteen  thousand  Londoners,  defeated 
the  king  at  the  Battle  of  Lewes,  (A.D.  1204),  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Prince  Edward,  who  played  a  gallant  part  in  the 
battle,  surrendered  himself  to  the  Earl. 

De  Montfort  now  ruled  for  over  a  year,  and  in  that  year  made  « 
very  important  change.  Until  this  time,  no  one  had  been  sum- 
•loned  by  the  king  to  grant  money  in  parliarae  except  the  barons, 
bishops,  and  great  landowners.  The  people  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  smaller  landowners,  were  taxed"  without  having  any 
representatives  in  parliament.  In  fact,  all  that  parliaments  were 
called  for  was  t-o  get  grants  of  money  from  the  people.  Isow,  how- 
jver.  Earl  Simon  called  a  parliament,  and  among  others  awmmoned 
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borough  or  town      Tins  was  the  beginning  of  our  modern  Parlia- 
ment,  lu  which  there  are  representatives  of  all  classes  oi  the  people. 

fn"   r;        i  t'™""  '  *™''  ""^  ^"'*  '"^"^  ^'^'•^  «^t''^'-.  '^i«''«P'S  barons, 
kmghts,  and  burgesses,  all  sat  in  the  sanxo  roon,  and  v.>ted  together  • 

whereas   now,    they  sit   ia    two   rcH>.ns.   or  chambers,  and    vote' 
separately. 

5  Death  of  De  Montfort.  A.D.  1265.-Not  long  did  Earl  Simon 
hold  tlio  rems  of  power.  Simon's  sons  gave  offence,  and  the 
barons  were  jealous  of  him.  Prince  Edward,  who  saw  how  things 
were  tending  managed  to  escape  from  his  keepers,  and  rallying  his 
own  and  his  father's  friends  around  him.  was  soon  at  the  hL  of  a 

^^JZZ  *,.    w  *;  T"  "'^'  ^''^""'"^  ^"''  ^"  ''''^'^'  ^"^1  had  to  take 
refuge  with  the  Welsh  prince  Llewellyn.     Edward  defeated  Simon'3 

son  at  Kemlworth,  and  tl  .n  marchingwith  young  Simon's  banners 

m  front  of  his  army,  he  was  able  to  come  very  close  upon  the  Earl 

before   he  was  aware  of  the  danger.     From  a  church   tower  at 

Evesham,  m  Worcestershire,  Simon  saw  the  enemy  approaching. 

Commend  your  souls  to  God."  he  said  to  his  small  force  of  undU- 

ciplined  Wekh    "for  our  bodies  are  the  prince's."     lu  the  battle 

that  followed,  Sir  Simon  che  Righteous   was  .slain,  and  his  body 

sadly  mutilated.     In  another  year  the  civil  war  was  over,  and  then 

the  peace  of  Kenilwortli  gave  back  to  the  barons  their  estates,  and 

restored  order  m  the  land.     Henry  III.  died  in  1272.  after  a  long 

rcign,  m  which  much  harm,  and  some  little  good  was  done.     He 

wih   oe  remembered  by  Westminster  Abbey,   the   rebuilding  of 

which  he  began,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  his  reign  was  thrfiret 

English  parliament 
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CHAPTER  via. 

8TEUOGLB  WITH   WALES  AND  SCOTLAND. 

1.  Edward  I.-After  the  death  of  Earl  Simon  and  the  defeat  of 
the  barons.  Prince  Edward  went  to  the  Crusades,  and  did  not 
return  untU  nearly  two  years  after  hi«  father's  death.     Edward  wm 
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one  of  our  best  kings.  Uo  was  u  t.ill  an.l  powerful  n.an,  a  great 
warrior  and  statesman -one  who  Iov,.,l  Lis  people,  althou.-h  some 
tnnes  harsh  an.l  u..ju.st.  Ho  ha.l  l.een  a  goo,l  son,  a.i.l  w,Jan  afiec- 
t.onate  hushan.l  an.l  father.  In  hi.  reign  many  wise  an.l  good  laws 
were  ma.le.  From  Karl  Si.non  he  ha.l  ]..arne.l  nmch.  an.l  now  when 
ho  was  made  king  lio  put  Simon's  fv,u  hings  in  f..roe.  Ho  l,e-an  at 
once  to  stop  the  al.u.se.s  cr.nied  on  l.y  the  harous,  who  drove  tiie 
farmers'  cattle  away  witliout  payi.i-  for  them,  an.l  took  nmiiey  from 
the  i,eople  unjustly.  He  lia.l  silver  halfpennies  an.l  farthin-'s  ma.le 
into  coins.  Hef..re  his  tim„>  the  silver  penny  was  ma.le  with^i  deep 
cut  m  the  shape  of  a  cr.,ss,  an.l  who,  a  halfpenny  or  farthing  was 
needed  the  coin  was  br  >ken  into  tw..  .,r  f.)ur  pieces. 

2.  Conquest  of  Wales.-E.hva.d  was  fon.l  of  war,  for  ho  was  a 
go.Kl  general,  an.l  l.-ve.l  to  d.,  .hiring  de.'.ls  an.l  win  fame       Fo  we 
find  that  he  ha.l  been  king  but  a  short  time  before  he  determined 
to  conquer  the  northern  part  of  ANal^s.     The  Britons  had   by  tins 
time  h.st  nearly  all  the  Lm.l  they  h..l.l  after  ^ho  English  con.iuest 
an.l  n..w  only  North  Vrales  remain...!  t..  them    T:ie  kin-s  of  Enghmd 
claimed  that  tho  Welsh  kings  shouM  .lo  h..mage  to  the'm,  an.l  some- 
times they  did.      But   Llewellyn,   the    Welsh   prince    of  Edward's 
reign,  refused  to  do  homage,  an.l  PJ.lwar.l  niarche.l  into  Wales  with 
an  army  to  force  him  to  submit.     Llew.dlyn  after  a  sharp  struggle 
agreed  to  recognize  Edward  as  his   feudal  lor.l.     But  after  ionr 
years  of  «ubmissi.,n,  tlio  brave  an.l  high-spirited  prince  once  more 
sought  to  gam  his  in.lependence.     Edward  again  marched  against 
liim,  and  took  a  number  of  Swiss  soi.liers  accustomed  to  fighthig  in 
a  hilly  country  to  contend   against  and  pursue  Llewellyn  iiri.is 
mountain  stronghoMs.      How  it  wouhl  liavo  ended  we  know  m.t, 
but  Llewellyn  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  and  then  Wales  w;ls  con- 
•luered.     To  i.lease  the  Welsh,  Edward  gave  them  his  s.m  Edward 
as  their  prince.     From  that  time,  the  eldest  son  of  the  soverei-n 
has  been  called  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ° 

3.  Reform  in  the  Laws.— For  nothing  is  E.hvar.ls  rei-n  more 
noted  than  for  its  wise  laws.  The  land  laws  were  improved,  and 
a  measure  was  passe.l  to  prevent  to.>  much  land  being  held  by  the 
church  or  bv  ix-ligiuus  bodies,  wh.^  gave  i..>  feudal  service  ivr  it.  The 
law  courts  were  now  changed.  The  othce  of  .Justiciar  was  abolishe.l, 
and  instead  of  one  court  we  liave  now  three  :  the  Kiny'i,  B'-iich^the 
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(Wo/  Ccmmon  Plea^,  and  the  CouH  of  the  Errhrguer.    Lastly  as 
the  Chancellor  he.rd  cases  f.,r  tho  kin,,  his  court  after  a    i^^ 

became  knoun  as  the   Co,u-t  of  Cha •,.      But  a  sul.j.ct  could 

appeal  frcn  an:- of  these  courts  to  the  king    umseK,  and  by  hiui 
have  his  wrongs  rij,'htod.  ^ 

4   Expulsion  of  the  Jews.-Edward.  however,  was  not  always 
just  to  h,s  subjects.     One  cruel  thnig  he  did.     In  England  there 
wcrenmny  Je.-s,  the  first  of  whom  cau.e  over  in  tho  tin.e  of  the 
Conqueror     They  were  a  peaceable,  industrious,  an.l  money.naking 
I.3ople.   but  they  were  very  unpopular.     This  was   due,  partly  tf 
their  rehgion  and  race,  and  partly  to  the  dislike  of  their  i.ractice  of 
lending  money,  and  charging  high  rates  of  interest  thereon.    x\eedv 
nobles  were  often  glad  to  V-.rrow  from  the  Jews,  and  as  the  latter 
knew  tha   they  were  disliked  and  the  debts  due  to  them  would  not 
be  paid,  If  payment  could  be  avoided,  they  charged  he.uy  interest 
m  re  urn  for  the  risk  they  ran.     In  these  d.ys,  it  must  be  remem. 
bered,  taking  interest,  or  usury,  was  looked  upon  as  wron.»  and 
sm^ul  by  many  people.     The  Jews  were  also  accused  of  cli^pinc, 
coins  and  other  dishonest  practices.     Edward  knew  how  unpopular 
these  persecuted  people  were,  and,  although  it  was  for  his  own 
interest  to  protect  them,  he  banished  them  from  the  land.     lie 
allowed  them  to  take  away  their  wedth,  and  England  was  much 
poorer  in  consequence  of  this  cruel  deed.    From  this  time  until  the 
rule  of  v)hver  Cromwell,  nearly  four  hundred  years  later,  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  live  in  England.  t-^^^s  were 

5.  First  full  Parliament.-Edward    acted    more   wisely   when, 
following  the  example  of   Simon  de  Montfort,   he  called  a   true 
English  Parliament  in  1295.      Likr,  Simon    \.^ 
knurJ,f=  tr.  I,    ,  •  ,  Jsinion,   he  summoned  two 

knights  from  each  slure,  and  two  burgesses  (citizens  of  a  town) 
from  each  borough  as  well  as  the  nobles,  bishops,  and  higher  clergy 
The  nobles  and  bishops  were  summoned  by  name,  and  the  knights 
and  burgesses  by  the  sherifTs  writ  oi  command.     Edward  thoi^^ht 
that  when  all  had  to  pay  taxes,  it  was  only  right  that  all  should  have 

all  should  be  approved  by  all."  The  elections  by  which  knic^hts  and 
burgesses  were  sent  to  ParJi.mei>t  were  very  diifercnt  from  ours  of 
^day.  E^^ry  tune  Pa vl lament  met  there  was  a  new  election. 
The  people  that  sent  the  member  had  to  pay  his  expenses  ;   and  for 
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^hat  reason,  and  also  becaiiso  it  wjw  known  that  Parlianiunts  were 
called  only  to  pit  money  grants,  both  niomhers  and  p<.-ople  had  but 
little  love  for  tliem. 

6.  War  with  Scotland.-  From  these  reforms  and  changes  whicli 
concerned  Km,'Iiiiid  al-.ne,    wo  must  now  tiiiii  away  tol<:.Iwar<rs 
dealings  with  Scotland.     In  ISSC,  Alexander  III.,  king  o'  Scotland, 
fell  over  a  j.recipice  and  was  killed.     His  grand-child,   Margaret.' 
daughter  of  ilio  king  of  Norway,  was  his  nearest  heir.     Thi3''little 
maid  was  ^oing  to  Scotland  to  be  made  «ni..cn,  when  she  died,  and 
the  throne  was  left  vacant.    Tliere  were  many  claimai.ts  among  the 
late  king's  relations,  those  having  the  best  claim  being  John  Balliol 
and  Robert  Bruce.      The  Scotch  h.rds  could  not  agree  upon  a  king, 
and  a.sked  Edward  to  decide.     The  English  kings  always  claimed  to 
have  the  supremacy  over  the  Scotch  kings  ;  but  this  Jlaim  was  not 
always   allowed.     Before   Edward   would  consent  to   decid     wlio 
should  be  king,  he  called  the  Scotch  Parliament  together  at  Nor- 
ham,  near  the  border,  and  made  them  promise  that  wiioever  should 
bo  chosen,  should  give  him  homage  as  the  feudal  lord  of  Scotland. 
He  then  decided  in  favor  of  Balliol,  who  did  homage  to  Edward, 
and  became  king  of  Sc  Hand.      Edward  was  an  exacting  lord,  and 
wished  to  have  cases,  which  had  been  tried  before  Scotch  courts, 
taken  to  English  courts  for  linal  settlement,  and  this  demand  the 
Scotch   resented.       Very   soon   Balliol   found    his     position    very 
unpleasant,   and   taking  advantage  of  a  war  going  on  in  Franco 
between  Edward  and  the  French  king,  threw  off  Edward's  yoke, 
crossed  the  border,  and  ravaged  Cumberland. 

Edward  was  now  very  angry,  and  marching  north  with  a  large 
force,  stonned  Ber..h!:  and  massacred  its  inhabitants.  He  then 
seized  Edinburg'i  .Stirling,  Perth,  and  Montrose.  At  Montrose,  he 
took  Balliol  prisoner,  and  then  appointed  an  English  Council  to 
govern  in  his  stead.  To  humble  the  Scotch  still  more  he  carried  off 
to  England  the  crown  jewels,  and  the  "  sacred  stone,"  on  which  the 
Scotch  kings  were  wont  to  be  crowned  at  Scone.  This  stone,  it  was 
said,  was  the  very  stone  on  which  Jacob  had  rested  his  head  at 
Bethel,  when  he  saw  the  .angols  ascending  and  dcscunding  the  ladder 
from  heaven.  The  stone  was  put  into  the  seat  of  the  royal  chair 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  it  kings  and  queens  have  been 
crowned  to  this  day.     Wherever  this  stone  ..c-nt,  according  to  a 
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Scotch   prophecy,   there  would  a  Scotch  king  reign  ;    and,  so  it 
happened  iii  England,  about  three  hunilred  years  after. 

For  a  time  the  Scotch  Kubniittod  to  Edward's  rule  ;  and  then 
Wdlmin  Wallace,  a  brave  knight,  guthertMl  u  few  faithful  and  true 
men  together  and  defeated  the  Englisii  at  Lanark,  Scone,  and  other 
points.  His  forces  having  greatly  increased,  ho  met  the  English 
army  at  Stirling  Bridge,  and  there  won  a  fam..u8  victory.  Once 
more  the  Scots  were  free,  and  JJ^illiol  was  king,  although  a  prisoner 
in  England. 

While  these  ents  were  taking  place  in  Scotland,  Edward  was 
in  Flanders,  helping  the  F'emings  against  tlie  Fn;nch  king.  He 
had  troubles  on  every  si.le  :  from  Irelan.l,  Wales,  France,  and 
Scotland  ;  and  he  was  much  in  need  of  money.  He  asked  for  a 
large  sum  from  the  clergy,  but  at  first  they  would  not  give  it,  until 
he  refused  them  justice  and  protection.  He  laid  heavy  taxes  on  hU 
people,  and  in  other  ways  ruled  harshly  and  unjustly,  untU  Parlia- 
ment complained  and  resisted,  and  then  Edward  acknowledged  he 
waa  wrong,  and  promised  ho  would  never  more  levy  money  without 
the  const.  It  of  Parliament,  and  that  ho  wo.dd  always  ri-dit  the 
grievances  of  his  pe<.ple  before  a  Tosh  grant  of  money  waT  made. 
Tnis  new  charter  was  given  in  1297,  and  is  very  important. 

The  next  yuvr,  having  heaid  what  the  Scots  were  doing,  he 
marched  north,  and  dufeate.l  ^^'al]ace  at  Falkirk  (1298),  although 
the  Scots  fcught  bravely  against  overwhelming  n-nnbers.  Wallace 
escaped  for  the  time,  but  in  1305  Wiis  betrayed  b>  servant  into 

the  hands  of   the  English,  and   was  hanged  on  Tower  Hill,    in 
London. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  Edwa/d's  reign  that  the  Scotch 
again  seriously  attempted  to  recover  their  lost  independence.  Then 
Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  Balliol's  rival,  escaped  from  the 
English  court,  and  going  to  Scotland,  met  and  killed  in  a  church  at 
Dumfries,  his  rival  and  enemy  C.jmyn.  Soon  Bruce  had  a  band  of 
desperate  Scotch  nobles  around  him,  and  a  little  later  he  was  crowned 
at  Scone.  When  Edward,  now  aged  and  ill,  heard  of  this  new 
revolt,  he  hastened  to  chastise  Bruce  and  the  Scotch.  Swearmg  to 
have  his  revenge  on  Comyn's  murderer,  he  travelled  slowly  north- 
wards. When  near  tlie  border  he  sent  an  army  ahead  which 
drove  Bruce  back  to  the  Grampian  Hills.     He  was  busy  taking 
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▼engeance  on  Bruce'«  8ui)portcr8  when  death  seized  him,  at  Bargb- 
on-Sands,  A.D.,  i:$07.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  eldst  son,  Edward 
Caernarvon,  Prince  fif  Wales. 

7.  Edward  II.— Tlic  new  king  had  few  of  his  father's  greati 
qualities.  He  wfis  an  idle,  frivolous  youth,  fond  «.f  gaiety  and  low 
companions.  He  was  brave  enough  when  roused  ;  tliat,  however, 
seldom  happened.  His  father  had  left  liini  three  ccniiiiands  :  to 
subdue  Scotland,  to  send  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  never  to 

.  bring  back  Gave-ston,  a  banished  and  profligate  favourite.  Not  one 
of  these  did  he  carry  out.  Ho  left  the  Scotch  war  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  so  Bruce  won  back  nearly  all  he  had  lost  to  Edward  I. 
He  buried  his  father  at  Westminster,  and  he  recalled  Gaveston. 
Gaveston  soon  got  Edward  into  trouble  by  his  insolence  and 
wastefulness.  He  was  twice  banished,  but  Edward  brought  him 
back.  Then  Parliament  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
a  number  of  bishops  and  peers,  called  "Ordainers,"  who  tried  to 
control  the  King.  Once  mr>re  Gavepton  was  exiled  and  recalled, 
and  then  the  barons  took  the  law  into  their  o-n  hands  and  be- 
headed him. 

8.  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  June  24, 1314.— Bruce  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  winning  town  after  to-  -  from  the  English,  untU 
near  all  Scotland  was  in  his  hands,  save     .irling  Castle,  which  was 
closely  pressed.     To  save  this  fortress  Edward  went  into  Scotland 
with  an  army  of  100,000  men.     He  met  Bruce  with  his  army  of 
30,000  Scots  at  a  little  stream  or  bum  called  the  Bannock,  near  Stir- 
ling Castle.     The  battle  was  fought  on  June  24th,  1314,  and  was  to 
determine  whether  Scotland  was  to  be  free  or  not.     Everything 
seemed  in  favour  of  the  English,  with  their  large  army  of  brave 
knights  and  archers.     Bruce,  however,  had  dug  pits  in  the  space 
between  his  army  and  the  English,  and  in  them  had  placed  sharp 
stakes,  the   whole  being  covered  over  with  turf.     The  Bannock 
flowed  between  the  armies  and  on  each  side  of  it  was  a  low  boggy 
piece  of  land  in  which  horses  oank.     Bruce  knew  he  had  most  to 
fear  from  the  English  horsemen,  and  made  his  spearmen  in  the  front 
rank  kneel  to  meet  their  charge.    When  the  English  knights  charged 
the  Scots,  after  the  English  bowmen  had  thinned  their  ranks,  their 
horses  plunged  into  the  concealed  pits,  and  floundered  in  the  oogs. 
and  so  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Scotch  archers  and  spearmen. 
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The  EnKlish  Mought  a  way  around  this  bog  and  the  pits  to  attack  the 
Scotch  ;  but  at  the  momt-nt  when  the  Scotch  cause  was  in  the 
greatest  danger,  a  number  of  camp-followers  came  over  the  hills  on 
the  Scotch  flank,  waving  their  garments  and  giving  uttorance  to 
^hnll  cries.  In  their  confusion  the  English  thought  this  was  a  new 
Scotch  army  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  panic-stricken  they  turned 
and  fled.     The  Iwttle  was  won,  and  Scotland  was  free. 

P.  Death  of  Edward  H.- Edward  escaped  from  the  battle-field 
and  returned  to  England,  hut  it  hud  been  better  f..r  hi.n  had  ho  l)een 
kUled  then  and  there.  The  rest  of  his  reign  is  a  tale  of  intrigi-e 
misgovernment,  and  misery.  There  was  famine  in  the  land  and 
many  died.  The  king  took  new  favourites,  and  this  led  to 'new 
quarrels  with  the  nobles.  The  only  g,K.d  thing  to  be  told  is  that 
owing  to  those  cjuarrek  Edward  gave  the  Commons  a  share  in 
making  the  laws,  as  well  as  a  share  in  paying  the  taxes.  So  serious 
did  these  quarrels  become  that  Edward's  queen,  Isabella,  turnrd 
against  him,  and  went  to  France,  where  she  carried  on  a  shameful 
mtrigue  with  Lord  Mortimer.  In  1326  she  came  back  with  a  small 
army,  and,  being  joined  by  the  barons,  took  the  king  prisoner,  put 
his  favourites  to  death,  .uid  made  him  agioe  to  give  up  his  crown  to 
his  son  Edwar-l,  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  removed 
from  pnsr.n  to  prison  nud  finally  to  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was 
barbarously  murdered  A.D.  1327. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   HtrNPRED   TEARS*   WAK— THE  PEASANTa'   REVOLT. 

1.  Edward  IIL— For  four  years  young  Edward  was  a  king  in 
m»me  only,  tlio  power  being  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  and  her 
favourite,  Lord  Mortimer.  Edward  was  early  marriftd  f^.  Philippa 
of  Hainault,  a  noble  and  brave  woman,  "in  1330,  seeing  how 
Mortimer  abused  his  position,  he  had  him  seized  and  put  to  death. 
He  then  began  to  rule  for  himself. 
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Edward  III.  like  liis  t,'rand father,  Edward  I.,  was  fond  of  war, 
*nd  trit'd  to  luiiis.'  Scotland  iindfr  tlu!  control  of  Enyl.ind  ;  Imt  in 
this  ho  did  not  HUoci?od,  although  for  a  tinm  lie  placed  the  son  of 
Balliol  on  th«>  Scotch  throne.  His  invasion  of  Scotl.md  U-d  to 
trouhlo  with  I'hilip  VI.  of  France,  who  wan  an  ally  of  tlio  Srotch. 
Philip  attacked  (iascony  which  bcloni^i-d  to  Edward,  and  Edward 
niik.  o  thin  attack,  and  tlio  French  intirfeniicc  with  the  Floniinys.  an 
t>xciiso  for  bc'^'inning  a  war  with  France,  which  lasted  on  and  off 
nearly  one  hiindrcd  years.  Tiio  Eiiirlish  were  very  anxious  that 
nothinjj  should  stand  in  the  way  of  tin  ir  wool  trade  with  Flanth-rs. 
This  trade  was  a  j,'reat  .source  of  wealth  to  many  Enylish  fanners 
who  kept  hir).'e  (locks  of  slieep  and  scld  their  wool  to  the?  Flemish 
nianufactun'ra. 

2.  Beginning  of   Hundred  Years'  War.- Not    content    with 

fighting  the  Ixittlea  of  the  Fleming's,  Edward  claimed  the  crown  of 
France.  He  said  hi.s  mother,  Isaoel la,  liad  a  lietter  claim  to  the 
throne  than  Philip  VI.,  as  she  Itelonu'ed  to  an  elder  branch  of  the 
French  royal  family.  This  claim  was  worthless,  for  hy  French  law 
no  person  could  succeed  to  the  throne  through  a  woman.  FMward 
knew  this  but  lie  was  anxious  to  win  fame  aiul  gain  ten-itory  in 
France.  The  English  nobles  and  knights,  who  were  fond  <>f  n:  Mtary 
di.sj)lays  and  feats  of  arms,  encouraged  Edward  in  liis  claims,  as  it 
gave  them  a  c!ia?ice  to  win  renown.  It  was  a  sjid  war  for  Mie 
French  j)easants  and  labourers,  whoso  fields  and  liomes  were  des- 
troyed and  burned  without  mercy  by  the  gay  lords  and  knights.  It 
was  also  a  bad  thing  for  England  whose  men  and  money  were 
wasted  on  a  war  that  could  never  bring  any  good  Ui  her  people. 

3,  First  Campaign.— The  war  began  in  13.38,  and  the  first 
campaign  ended  in  1347.  In  L'MO,  the  English  won  a  famous  nav' ' 
victory  at  Sliiys,  otF  the  Flemi.sh  coast,  when  thirty  thousii-.d 
French  were  lost.  In  l.'54(>,  a  still  more  important  battle  was  fought 
at  Crecy,  in  the  north  of  France.  Several  things  make  this  Iwttle 
noteworthy.  At  it  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (cftlled  the  Blac': 
I'rince,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  ariuour),  by  his  daring  and 
skill,  won  his  knightly  spurs— although  only  a  lad  <.f  sixteen  years 
of  age.  At  it,  too,  the  Engli.sh  archers  pnved  that  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  mounted  knights  el.ul  in  heavy  armour.  Sluii- 
powder  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  this  battle.     Next  came 
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the  siege  of  Calais  which  lasted  nearly  a  year  When  th« 
town  was  taken  in  1347.  Edward  was  so  angryT  he^sLta^! 
the  mhabxtants  n.ade  that  he  would  have  l^ed  six  of  The  S 
citizens  who  offered  themselves  with  halters  around^heir  nLk  ^ 

and  Edward,  to  please  her,  spared  them.  The  French  inhabitant^ 
were,  however,  turned  out  of  the  city,  and  English  people  puT^n 

^1  ^^®T?  ?^"lPaign.-The  war  began  again  in  1355.  Philip  wa« 
itl^'t    ?^  ''-7"  "^^  ^'  ^'^-^    The  Black  Prin7„r 

l^l!^^t'^\r'^'''''  *'^^"«^^^  archers  showed  tS 
skiU  and  prowess  by  defeating  a  large  army,  composed  of  the  flower 

had  but  12,000  men  to  the  French  60,000  ;  but  the  Cc  K 
drew  up  lus  men  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane  among  the  vineyaX 
ajad  posted  his  arche..  so  that  they  could  shoot  do^  the^en^ 
they  cajne  on      Sad  havoc  was  made  in  the  n^nks  of  the  knthT 

:s:rZZ  *^^^^^-«' -<».  -^bered  with  their  armour  co^ 
offer  but  httle  resistance.  King  John  was  taken  prisoner  and  krried 
to  London  where  he  died.     To  nobles  and  knights  mercT^ 

courtesy  were  ^own;  to  the  poor  peasants  there  clen'S  ^t 
the  ravages  and  cruelties  of  a  rude  soldiery.    At  last  the  i^e  of 

Bretw  was  made  m  1360.  and  Edward  gave  up  his  claim^  the 

^h  crown,  keepmg,  however,  Aquitaine.  Poitou.  Gascony,  and 

6.  Third  Oampaign.-What  was  gained  in  the  second  campaiim 
waslostmthe  third.  The  Black  Prince  foolishly  plun«e7K 
war  m  Spain  and  the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  took  a  Cof  it 
to  recover  his  lost  territory.  Charles  would  not  c.  3  to  open 
battle,  but  harassed  the  English  in  every  possible  way.  ke  B^k 
Prince  was  m  and  this  made  him  irritableld  cruel,^«,  that  peot^e 

Ttv'^  'r:;  f  f  ^'  ^«  ^  *«  -^-"  ^  EngJand,  andTen 
the  English  graduaUy  lost  ground  untU  aU  Edward's  g^  were 
^ne  except  Clais^  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne.  So  ended^ward^ 
attempt  to  win  a  French  kingdom.  ^wara  s 

&  Eise  of  the  People.   -There  were,  however,  some  good  results  of 
this  foohsh  and  costly  war.     The  barons  and  knights  spent  a  great 
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deal  of  money  abroad,  and  much  of  this  money  was  obtained  by 
leasing  their  lands  ior  long  terms  r>f  years.  The  rent  paid  was 
called /eorm;  hence  the  name  of /arm  given  to  the  land  thus  leased. 
They  also  allowed  their  villeins  or  serfs  to  buy  their  freedom. 
The  king  himself  raised  money  by  selling  to  his  serfs  theij 
freedom. 

In  this  reign  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  industries  of 
the  country.  Edward  brought  over  weavers  from  Flanders,  who 
taught  the  people  to  weave  their  own  wool  into  cloth,  uistead  of 
sending  it  abroad  to  be  woven  by  others  and  then  brought  back 
again  to  be  worn.  Trade  grew  with  Normandy,  Flanders,  and 
Gascony,  in  fish  and  timber,  wool  and  wine,  and  salt,  respectively. 
Gold  coins  also  came  into  use,  the  first  being  used  in  1344.  Parlia- 
ment now  began  to  meet  in  two  separate  chambers ;  the  knights 
and  burgesses  in  one,  and  the  bishops  and  barons  in  the  other. 

7.  Statute  of  Jjabourers.— In  1348,  a  great  calamity  came  upon 
England.  Tliis  was  a  dreadful  plague,  k  nown  as  the  "  Bkck  Death, " 
which  swept  over  Europe  from  the  East,  and  which,  it  is  estimated, 
destroyed  one-half  the  population  of  England.  The  people  died  so 
fast  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  living  to  bury  the  dead.  One  efiect 
of  the  plague  was  that  there  were  not  enough  people  left  to  till 
the  soil  and  harvest  the  crops.  Labourers  were  now  in  great  de- 
mand, and,  naturally,  they  asked  for  higher  wages.  But  the  owners 
of  the  land  made  the  laws,  and  they  passed  the  "  Statute  of 
Labourers,"  by  which  wages  were  nob  to  be  increased.  The 
labourers  tried  to  escape  from  places  where  wages  were  low  to 
where  they  were  high,  so  it  was  enacted  that  a  labourer  should 
not  leave  his  own  parish.  If  he  did,  he  was  liablo  to  be  branded 
with  the  letter  F  (fugitive)  on  his  forehead.  If  a  labourer  was 
found  unemployed,  any  laiul  v?wner  could  make  him  work  for  him. 
These  unjust  laws  made  the  people  very  unhappy  and  discontented. 

8.  Chaucer,  Langland,  and  "Wiclif.— We  see  this  by  the  writ- 
ings of  a  great  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  lived  at  this  time.  Also 
in  the  poem,  The  Vision  of  Piers'  Plowman,  by  Langland,  who 
wrote  for  the  people,  we  find  this  discontent  voiced  in  very 
plain  and  bitter  words.  At  this  time,  too,  lived  John  Wiclif  a 
great  religious  reformer.  Wiclif  was  a  learned  clergyman  who 
••eing  hoHT  the  priests  neglected  their  duties  wrote  against  their 
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greed  and  hyp„crisy.  ffe  translated  the  Bible  into  E„gix«h  ^A 
sent  out  'poor  pnests  '•  to  teach  the  people.  Hi.  followers  w^re 
accused  of  makm,  the  people  discontented  with  their  condit  0!^ 
pointing  out  how  harshly  they  were  treated.  ^ 

9.  Statute  of  Kilkenny-1367.-Besides  the  "  Statute  of  Labour- 
ers,   many  other  iinport^mt  measures  were  passed  in  this  reign.    It 
was  enacted  that  the  Pope  should  not  give  livings  in  England  to 
oreigners  ;  that  the  people  should  not  take  qu:stions  of   law  t^ 

InrFr"'.'  '7^tf""" '  "''  ''''''  ^'^  ^"^^^^^^  Wuage  instead 
of  the  French  should  be  used  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Ireland,  jvhich  was  only  partly  conquered,  wa.s  treated  cruelly  and 
unjustly.     In  13G7,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed.     Its  pur 
pose  was  to  prevent  the  English  in  Ireland  from  becoming  Irish  in 

S"1n  tirr^'  '"'"""'  "^'^  ''"™  intermarrying  with  the 
Irish.  In  those  days  a  price  was  set  on  an  Irishman's  head,  just  as 
If  he  were  a  wolf  or  a  bear.     But  these  laws  had  very  little  effect 

or  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  English  that  Zt  tll^C 
adopted  the  Irish  ways  and  customs. 

10.  Last  Days  of  Edward  m.-As  Edward  grew  old,  his  mind 
gave  way,  and  he  passe.l  under  the  influence  of  bad  ad;isers  and 
unworthy  avourites.  Queen  Phillipa  was  dead,  and  a  bold  w  eked 
woman,  Alice  Ferrers,  gained  great  control  over  him.     The  Black 

Edwin  r''  "r  V^"  ''''  ''"  ^'"'^^  P"^--  "^  «-  hands  of 
Edward  s  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lanca.ster. 

His  government  was  not  a  good  one  ;  so,  in  1376.  Parliament  met, 

hat  IS.  had  them  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who  acted  as 
judges.  The  ministers  were  removed  and  Alice  Ferrers  was  driven 
^ay  from  the  poor  old  king,  but  they  soon  came  back  again.     The 

fn  137G     Tr;  I       "'"''  '"S  ^'"^""•'-'^  "«"  ^-'^  h«  li-d,  died 
n  13  G.    He  left  a  young  son,  Richard,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  a^e,  as 

heir  to  Ins  grandfathers  throne.  In  1377,  Parliament  under  the 
^xdanee  of  John  of  Gaunt,  put  a  poll-tax  on  the  people,  that  i^a 
Ux  of  so  much  a  head  on  every  person  in  the  land,  over  a  certain 
age  Shortly  afterwards  Edward  died  (1377)  and  left  his  grandson 
Kichard  to  succeed  him.  »"uouu 

U.  Eichard  IL-Richard,  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  cam.  to 
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the  throne  wlien  eleven  years  of  age.  A  cr)iinoil  was  appointed  to 
help  him  to  rule  ;  and  although  not  on  the  council,  the  king's  uncle, 
John  of  Gaunt,  had  great  influence.  The  oppressive  poll-tax  wsis 
again  placed  on  the  people,  and  whs  made  so  heavy  that  great  dis- 
content spread  among  them.  Wiclif's  followers,  the  "Lollards," 
went  through  tlie  country  and  helped  to  make  the  labourers, 
villeins,  ami  smaller  fiirmers,  more  &i       lore  restless. 

12.  Peasant  Bevolt,  1381.— When  a  people  are  in  a  dissatisfied 
mood  it  takes  but  little  to  make  them  do  acts  of  violence.  So 
when  a  tax  collector  insulted  the  daughter  of  a  tiler,  her  father 
killed  the  ruffian.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  general  rising  in  York- 
shire, Kent,  Essex,  and  other  counties.  Wat  Tyler  headed  the 
men  of  Kent,  and  John  Ball,  one  of  Wiclif's  priests,  preached  to 
the  angry  multitude  at  Blackheath,  asking  them  the  question  : 

"When  xVdam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 
Who  then  was  the  gentleman  ?  " 

Under  Jack  Straw,  a  thatcher,  came  the  men  of  Essex,  armed 
with  scythes,  clubs,  and  other  rude  weapons.  The  mob  moved  on 
to  London,  opened  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  burnt  and  destroyed 
many  buildings.  No  one  among  the  nobles  and  ministers  seemed 
to  know  how  to  treat  these  misguided  people.  The  king  alone, 
although  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen  years,  kept  cool  and  undismayed. 
He  rode  out  to  meet  one  body  of  the  rioters,  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted.  They  asked  to  be  freed  from  the  hated  poll-tax,  to 
have  the  market  dues  taken  off,  to  be  allowed  to  pay  rent  instead 
of  working  for  their  lords,  and  to  have  the  villeins  set  free.  When 
the  king  promised  to  do  these  things,  the  people,  glad  at  heart, 
went  home.  But  while  Richard  was  treating  with  these  men, 
another  body  broke  into  the  Tower  and  murdered  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Treasurer ;  while  a  third  body  remained 
under  Tyler  in  London.  Richard  went  out  to  Tyler's  men  and 
sought  to  (piiet  them.  Tyler  placed  liis  hand  on  the  rein  of  the 
king's  liorse,  and  Walworth,  Mayor  of  London,  struck  him  -"id 
killed  him.  The  mob  would  have  killed  the  king  and  Wa^^orth 
had  not  Richard  cried  out :  "  I  am  your  Captain,  follow  me."  The 
king  then  led  the  way,  and  tlie  crowd  followed  Jiim  quietly  outside 
London.  He  gave  the  people  written  promises  to  remedy  their 
wrongs,  and  then  they  went  home.    But  these  promises  were  never 
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earned  out,  for  the  nobles  and  land  owners  collected  their  men. 
and  went  through  the  country  putting  many  to  death.  Richard's 
charters,  Parliament  said,  were  no  Rood,  and  the  cruel  laws  against 
the  poor  labourers  and  villeins  were  once  more  put  in  force.  It 
looked  as  if  nothing  had  been  gained  by  this  rising  ;  nevertheless, 
shortly  after  this  time  the  laws  were  made  less  severe,  and  the 
vUleins  gradually  were  given  their  freedom. 

13,  Power  of  Parliament.-The  first  half  of  Richard's  reign  was 
fuU  of  the  intrigues  of  the  king's  uncles,  of  whom  there  were  five 
living,  and  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  who  made  up  the  king's 
council.  John  of  Gaunt  for  awhile  had  the  most  influence  ;  but 
after  the  Peasant  Revolt  which  showed  the  people's  dislike  of  him 
he  withdrew  to  Spain  for  a  time.  Then  another  uncle,  the  DvW  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  chief  man.  Parliament  had  much  power  and 
could  refuse  to  grant  money  until  grievances  were  redressed  ;  but 
it  had  no  power  to  appoint  the  king's  advisers.  Besides  Parlia- 
ment was  much  under  the  control  of  great  nobles,  and  wlis  often 
moved  by  a  spirit  of  faction.  In  1387,  a  Council  of  Eleven  was 
appointed  to  look  after  the  king's  afliiirs,  and  this  made  Richard 
very  angry.  He  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke 
of  his  uncles  and  rule  alone,  and  had  to  look  on  and  see  some  of 
his  dearest  friends  put  to  death  by  his  council.  He,  however 
bided  his  time.  ' 

14.  Richard's  Rule.-Not  long  after  this,  in  1389,  Richard  sud- 
denly announced  that  he  himself  would  rule  in  the  future,  and  his 
council,  taken  by  surprise,  gave  the  reins  into  his  hands.  For  eight 
years  he  ruled  well,  and  many  good  laws  were  passed.  In  1393  it 
was  enacted  that  all  persons  bringing  bulls  or  sentences  of  excom- 
mumcationfrom  the  Pope  into  England  should  lose  their  property 
Richard  also  visited  Ireland,  and  did  something  to  bring  order  and 
good  government  into  that  unhappy  country. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Richard  if  he  had  thus  continued  to  rule 
wisely.  But,  in  1397,  he  began  to  take  his  revenge  on  his  unclet 
and  their  friends  for  their  treatment  of  him  years  before.  Glou- 
cester  was  sent  to  Calais  and  was  there  murdered,  while  others 
were  either  put  to  death  or  imprisoned.  Now  that  tho  chief  men 
were  removed,  Richard  made  Parlia  ,ent  do  as  he  wished,  and  for 
» time  he  was  an  absolute  king.    He  was  very  fond  of  dress  and 
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show,  and  wasted  the  public  money  by  his  foolish  eztravagar  :< . 
Some  good  things  he  did,  but  they  were  done  by  his  own  will,  ...i^ 
without  the  people's  consent.  For  that  reason  they  began  to  hate 
him. 

15.  Richard's  Fall,  1399.— But  the  end  was  near.  Among  those 
who  had  been  spared  by  Richard  was  his  cousin,  Henry  Boling- 
broke,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Bolingbroke  quarrelled  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Richard,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
settle  the  quarrel  by  a  public  combat  or  trial  by  battle,  banished 
them  both  ;  Norfolk  for  life,  and  Bolingbroke  for  six  years.  The 
next  year  old  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and  Richard  seized  his  estates, 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  his  son  Henry.  Then  Richard,  fear- 
ing no  harm,  went  to  Ireland.  While  he  was  absent,  Bolingbroke 
landed  in  Yorkshire  to  recover  his  father's  estates.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  great  nobles  like  the  Percies  of  Northumberland,  and 
when,  a  little  later,  Richard  returned,  he  found  his  kingdom  was 
gone  from  him.  Deserted  by  the  people,  Ri9hard  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  and  had  to  resign  his  crown.  The  next  day 
Hfuy  was  chosen  king  by  Parliament.  Of  Richard's  end  we  know 
nothing  with  certainty,  but  his  body  was  shown  to  the  people  a  year 
later,  and  it  is  supposed  he  was  murdered  in  one  of  the  prisons  by 
order  of  Heniy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

1.  Henry  IV. — Henry,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  the  first  king 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  so-called  from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
which  he  held  through  his  fatlier.  Henry's  title  to  the  crown  was 
«  parliamentary  one,  for  the  Earl  of  March,  a  grandson  of  the  Duke 
»f  Clarence,  Edward  III.  's  second  son,  had  a  better  claim  by  birth. 
Parliament,  however,  still  claimed  the  right  to  say  who  should  rule, 
ilthough  it  was  fast  becoming  the  custom  for  the  eldest  son  to 
focceed  his  father  on  the  throne. 
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The  early  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  full  of  plots  and  relvillionB. 

The  great  nobles,  who  made  Honry  king,  were  not  very  obedient, 
and  if  Henry  displeased  them,  they  took  up  arms  against  him. 
First  there  was  a  plot  to  restore  Richard,  and  then  Uw3n  Glen- 
dower  rebelled  in  Wales.  While  Henry  IV.  with  the  aid  of  his 
brave  son  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  trying  to  subdue  Glendower, 
the  two  Percies  (the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  fiery  son, 
Harry  Hotspur),  angered  because  the  king  had  not  treated  them 
well  in  the  matter  of  some  prisoners  taken  from  the  Scotch,  joined 
the  Scots  and  Glendower  against  him.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
at  Shrewsbury,  in  1403,  in  which  the  king  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  Harry  Hotspur  was  killed.  Two  years  later,  Northumberland 
was  killed  in  battle.  Glendower,  too,  was  subdued  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  peace  once  more  came  to  England. 

2.  Important  Measures.— Henry  knew  that  he  could  not  depend 
on  his  nobles,  and  therefore  tried  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his 
parliaments,  and  with  the  church.  This  led  to  some  very  important 
measures  being  passed.  So  much  money  had  been  spent  on  the 
French  wars,  that  the  people  were  now  unwilling  to  give  lai^e 
grants,  and  Parliament  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  king's 
hold  on  the  throne,  to  make  him  do  much  as  they  wished.  They 
also  forced  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  them  the  sole  right  to 
make  grants  of  money  to  the  crown. 

This  was  a  step  in  advance.  Not  so,  however,  were  the  cruel  laws 
against  heresy  passed  to  please  the  church  and  the  great  landowners. 
The  church  feared  the  teaching  of  the  Lollards,  and  the  landowners 
blamed  them  for  stirring  up  the  peasants  and  villeins  to  revolt. 
Both  church  and  landowners  were  afraid  of  the  people  rising  and 
taking  away  their  property.  So,  in  1401,  a  law  was  passed  that 
any  one  continuing  a  heretic  after  due  warning  should  be  burnt 
alive.  In  February  of  that  year,  William  Sawtre,  a  rector  of  Nor- 
folk, was  taken  to  the  stake,  and  there  gave  up  his  life  for  his  belief. 

3.  Henry  V.— Henry's  reign  was  a  short  one.  He  died  in  1413, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  had  other  sons,  all  able  men.  the  ablest  being  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

Henry  V.  was  but  twenty-five  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
had  alTMuly  eam«d  the  reputation  of  a  great  general.     He  ia  also 
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•aid  to  have  been  notorious  for  his  wild  and  reckless  doiuj^.  Once, 
we  are  told,  lie  was  sunt  to  prison  by  Judge  (jiascoigne,  because  he 
behaved  insolently  to  the  judge  in  court.  Whatever  faults  he  may 
have  had  as  a  prince,  we  know  that  he  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
king,  and  much  loved  by  his  people.  He  w«s  too  fond  of  war,  and 
he  persecuted  the  Lollards  ;  these  were  his  chief  faults.  But  he 
was  exceedingly  brave,  true  to  his  word,  and  put  tlie  good  of  his 
people  foremost  in  all  his  acts. 

One  very  important  change  he  permitted  Parliament  to  make. 
Henceforth  tlie  petitions  of  the  Commons  to  the  king  were  not  to 
be  altered  by  him  before  he  gave  his  assent  to  them.  After  a  peti- 
tion or  bill  had  received  the  king's  assent,  it  became  a  statute  or 
law. 

4.  State  of  the  People. — There  was  but  one  feeble  plot  against 
Henry,  so  strong  was  he  in  the  good-will  of  his  people.  The  nation 
had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  Black  Death,  which  again  visited 
it  in  1407.  Serfs  and  labourers  were  gradually  gaining  their  freedom, 
and  the  yeoman  could  now  pay  rent  for  his  farm  instead  of  giving 
labour  to  his  lord.  That  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  had 
greatly  improved  is  shown  by  the  laws  against  extravagance  in 
dress.  Trade  with  other  countries  was  extending,  and  this  led  to 
an  increase  in  shipbuilding.  The  coal  trade  of  Newcastle  was 
growing,  and  many  merchants  were  becoming  rich. 

Against  this  bright  side  of  the  picture  we  must  place  the  rest- 
les-oness  among  the  people,  the  blame  of  which  the  Church  and  the 
nob.  )s  pu*.  upon  the  Lollards.  The  result  was  that  Henry  put  in 
force  the  laws  against  heresy,  and,  among  others,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  a  leading  L(jllard,  was  hanged  in  chains  and  burnt. 

5.  The  French  War  Renewed.— To  keep  his  nobles  quiet,  and 
to  call  away  the  attention  of  the  people  from  their  grievances, 
Henry  renewed  the  war  witli  France.  There  was  no  good  reason 
for  attacking  France  ;  but  Henry  loved  war,  and  his  nobles  loved 
plunder.  The  King  of  France  was  insane,  and  his  unhappy 
country  was  torn  by  strife  among  the  great  French  nobles.  The 
opportunity  to  recover  the  lost  territory  was  too  good  to  be  ne- 
glected, so  Henry  revived  Edward  DI's  claim  to  the  French 
crown. 

In  August,  1415,  Henry  lauded  in  Norn  <mdy  and  laid  siege  t« 
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Harfleur.  It  waa  a  terrible  siege,  and  the  English  lost  ma^  men 
through  sickness  in  the  army.  Having  taken  Harfleur,  denry 
marched  toward  Calais,  and  in  Oct.  1415,  on  the  plains  of  Agin- 
court,  with  nine  thousand  men  he  defeated  sixty  thousand  French- 
men. It  was  the  battle  of  Crecy  over  again ;  the  English  archers  over- 
throwing with  dreadful  slaughter  the  French  knights  and  nobles. 
More  than  one  hundred  princes  and  nobles  were  slam,  and  eleven 
thousand  men  were  left  dead  or  dying  on  the  field. 

Henry's  army  was  strong  enough  to  win  a  victory,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  conquer  and  ..old  the  country.  So  Henry  returned  to 
England,  and  after  two  years  spent  in  preparation,  once  more  in- 
vaded Franco.  He  now  conquered  Normandy,  and  took  Rouen 
after  a  siege  of  six  months,  in  which  many  women  and  children  died 
through  starvation.  Everything  at  this  time  favored  Henry's 
t  .signs.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  French  prince  who  ruled  over 
V  large  territory,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  some  friends  of 
Charles  VI.,  the  French  king ;  and  his  followers  and  subjects,  in 
revenge,  joined  Henry.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  French  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  in  1420,  Henry  mar- 
ried Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  and  was  appointed  Regent 
of  France.     On  the  death  of  Charles,  Henry  was  to  become  king. 

Henry  now  returned  to  England  fuU  of  honors,  and  hU  people 
were  proud  of  his  victories.  But  he  did  not  Uve  long  to  enjoy  his 
conquests,  for  in  1422,  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty-four,  he  died, 
leaving  a  young  son,  Henry,  only  ten  months  old,  to  succeed  him. 

6.  Henry  VI.— John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  left  as  guardian  of 
his  baby  nephew,  and  was  also  appointed  Regent  of  France  and 
Protector  of  England.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  an  able  general 
and  ruler.  He  did  his  work  well,  and  continued  his  brother's 
conquests  in  France.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Bedford's  brother, 
was  left  to  rule  in  England,  while  Bedford  was  fighting  iii 
France.  Gloucester  quarrelled  at  home  with  his  uncle  Beaufort, 
the  chancellor,  and  abroad  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  England's 
best  and  strongest  ally.  Bedford,  with  much  difficulty,  managed 
to  keep  for  a  time  Burgundy  on  England's  side,  but  after 
Bedford's  death,  in  1433,  he  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the 
French  king. 

7,  Jeanne  Dare— We  must  now  tell  the  story  of  the  romantic 
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rescue  oi  Ji'mnce  through  the  efforts  of  a  poor  village  girl.     All 
France,   north  of   the  Loire,    was  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  Bedford  was  closely  besieging  Orleans.      The  French  people 
were  nearly  hopeless,  and  it  seemed  but  a  matter  of  a  few  days 
when  Orleans  must  yield,  and  with  its  surrender  all  hope  of  saving 
France  from  complete  conquest  would  vanish.     In  a  little  village 
in  Lorraine  lived  a  young  girl   of  eigliteen,   Jeanne   Dare,    the 
daughter  of  a  labourer.    She  was  very  ignorant,  and  knowing  little 
of  courts  and  camps,  but  pure  and  pious.    She  saw  the  misery  of  the 
land  and  was  filled  with  a  great  pity  for  her  country.     In  visions, 
she  seemed  to   be  told  to  go  to  Charles,  the  son  of  the  French 
king,  and  to  offer  to  crown  hira  at  Rheims.      Her  parents  and 
friends  tried  to  prevent  her  from  going  ;  but  her  "  voices  "  left  her 
no  choice.    Guided  by  a  knight,  she  made  her  way  to  the  French 
camp,  and  told  Charles  her  mission.     It  was  his  last  hope  and  he 
gave  her  her  way.     Clad  in  white  annour,  and  mounted  astride  ol 
her  horse  like  a  man,  with  the  French  banner  waving  over  her, 
she  led  the  rude  French  soldiery  to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  now  on 
the  point  of  surrendering.    The  effect  was  magical.    Once  more  hope 
but-ned  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  ;  and  the  English  soldiers  looked 
on  in  surprise  and  awe  while  Jeanne  led  her  troops  through  their 
ranks,  and  entered  Orleans.     Soon  the  siege  was  raised.     The 
English  thought  her  a  witch,  who  put  fear  in  the  hearts  of  their 
soldiers  ;  whiJe  ♦^     ^'•ench  hailed  her  as  a  laessenger  from  God 
come  to  deliver  i-:era  trom  their  enemies.     Jeanne  led  her  soldiei.) 
from  victory  to  v'ctory,  until  her  mission  was  accon  plished,  and 
Charles  was  crowne''  at  Rheims.     Then  she  asked  permission  to  go 
home  ;  her   "  voices  '   had  left  her,  and  her  work  was  done.     But 
Charles  would  not  le-  her  go  ;   he  feared  his  soldiers  would  not 
fight  well  under  any  other  leader.     Some  of  the  French  generals 
were  jealous  of  her,  and  at  the  siege  of  Compiegne.  in  1430,  let 
her  fall  into  the  hands  of   the  English.     Charles  made  no  eflbrt 
to  save  her,  and  she  was  taken  to  Rouen,  where  she  was  tried  for 
witchcraft.     Condemned   in  1431    to  be  burnt  alive,   her  courajr<» 
and  faith  never  forsook  her.     Her  last  word  at  the  stake,  w'  .le 
the  flames  raged  fiercely  around  her,  was  "Jesus."    Her  name  yet 
lives  green  in  the  memory  of  the  French  people. 

8.  End  of  Hondred  Tears'  War.— The  war  lasted  some  time 
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after  Jeanne*  death,  but  the  Eiiglisli  steadily  lost  ground.  Bed. 
ford  died,  and  Burgundy  went  over  Ut  tlio  Hide  of  Charles  VII. 
Year  after  ye.ir  Raw  now  concjuests  by  the  Fnjnch  until,  in  1453, 
the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  of  all  Henry  Vs  possessiou.s  In  France 
nothing  renwined  to  the  English  hut  Calais. 

9.  Weak  Rule  of  Henry  VI.— Henry  was  a  feeble  king  ;  kind, 
merciful,  and  generous  ;  bu^.  so  weak  in  intelloct  that  he  was  wholly 
unfitted  to  rule.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  England  was  dis- 
tracted  by  the  quarrels  of  his  uncles,  of  whfun  Gloucester  was  the 
most  miiichievous  and  troublesome.  Parliament,  too,  had  not  se 
much  power  as  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  right  to 
vote  for  members  was  now  taken  away  from  many  people. 
Unseemly  quarrels  often  broke  out  in  Parliament ;  so  much  so 
that  the  members  of  one  Parliament  brought  cudgels  up  their 
sleeves.  Later  on,  when  Henry  began  to  rule  for  himself,  he 
was  much  influenced  by  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  who  loved  power  and  brought  her  foreign  friends 
with  her.  The  people  cared  little  who  ruled  so  long  as  their  money 
was  not  wasted.  This,  however,  Henry's  friends  did,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  caused  a  rebellion. 

10.  Jack  Cade's  RebeUion  1450.— The  men  of  Kent,  always 
among  the  first  to  resist,  led  Jack  Cade,  and  aided  by  the  men 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  came  wn  in  large  numbers  to  London,  and 
demanded  that  thdir  grievan  ;8  should  be  righted.  We  hear  nothing 
of  serfdom,  or  of  wages,  in  their  complaints,  and  this  shows  what  a 
change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of  Wat  Tyler. 
Cade's  followers  asked  for  free  elections,  for  a  change  in  the  king's 
advisers,  and  that  the  king's  foreign  favourites  should  be  sent  ont 
of  England.  The  ri-.ing  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  Jack  Cade  was 
kided  shortly  afterwards. 

11.  Wars  of  the  Roses.— People  began  now  to  look  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  to  right  the  aflTairs  of  the  country.  Richard  waa 
descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
second  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  on  his  father's  side  from  Edward' 
Duke  of  York,  foui-tb  son  of  the  sarac  king.  Ho  thus  had  as 
good  a  claim  to  the  crown  as  Henry  VI.  When  Henry,  in  1454, 
became  insane,  Richard  was  made  Protector.  Henry,  howevar, 
partially  recovered,  and  then  he  drove  the  Duke  away  from  hi* 
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joiirt.     This  was  too  much  for  York  to  en«lure,  and  he  took  up 
arms,  ckiiniiiK  ♦•!«  crown  iia  his  hy  right  <.f  hirtli.     Then  followed 


H  ilreiidful  stru;.'<;lt',  wliich  liwttil  f<i 


rru;.'<;k',  wliicli  Ijwtiil  for  many  yvars.  It  is  known  in 
history  as  tho  Wars  of  the  Hoses,  bcciMiso  tlie  Ltuiciwstriana  wore  a 
rti/rose,  while  tho  Yorkists  chose  a  u/iUp.  rose.  Rittle  folIowe«l 
wattle,  soinutimos  one  side  being  victoroiis,  and  sometimes  the 
other.  Marg!irt;t  had  to  do  battle  for  the  rights  of  lier  noi. 
and  JujNband,  for  Henry  was  nften  inline  and  always  feeble 
And  helpless.  In  14r.4,  at  St.  Albans,  the  queen's  party  was 
defeated  by  York  ;  and  ho  was  again  victorious,  in  14(50,  at 
Northampton.  But  at  a  great  Iwtdo  at  Wakefield,  in  December 
1460,  the  Duke  of  \ork  was  killed,  and  Margaret,  in  m<Kjkory 
of  his  claims,  had  hit  head,  decked  with  a  paper  crown,  placed 
<m  the  walls  ol  York  city.  Then  Edw;iril,  son  of  the  Duko  of 
York,  Uyok  up  his  father's  cause.  At  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  1401, 
he  defeated  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  marching  down  to  London, 
was  made  king.  In  the  same  year  the  rival  forces  once  more  met, 
this  time  on  Towt(>n  Fitld.  In  this  bltKnly  battle  20,000  Lan- 
castrians, and  nearly  as  many  Yorkists,  were  killed,  but  victory 
rested  with  Edward  IV.  Henry  and  Margaret  found  a  refuge  in 
Scotland,  and  for  a  time  Edward  reigned  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    HOl/SB    OK    YOBX. 

1.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Continued— The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  not  yet  over.  For  ten  years  more  the  wretched 
struggle  went  on.  In  1403,  Margaret,  aided  by  the  French  and  the 
Scotch,  sought  to  recover  the  throne  f<jr  her  husband  and  son,  but 
was  defeated  at  Hedgely  Moor  and  Hexham.  J'hen,  in  despair, 
■he  fled  with  her  son  to  Flanders,  and  Henry  VI.  fe'l  into  tho 
hands  of  Edward  IV.,  who  treated  him  kindly.  Perhaps  this  would 
have  eroded  the  war  had  not  Edward  displeased  his  mc«t  powerful 
Bopporter,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  marrying  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey.      Warwick  wished 
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••  BirronT  or  iMoi.Ain>. 

Edward  to  many  a  French  princess,  or  a  daughter  of  his  owv 
He  was  angry,  also,  because  Edward  began  to  give  gc«d  portion, 
to  h«  wife  s  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  Warwick's  daughter 
married  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  brother,  and  thU  di.- 
pleased  Edward. 

About  this  time  a  rising  took  place  against  Edward,  which  led  to 

p  r  ^  ^7  ,1''"*"  ^*^"^'  '"  '^^^^  '"*"y  Y°'-'*i«t»  ''^re  kiUed. 
Edw.in'.  blamed  Wanvick  and  proclaimed  him  a  trnitor.  Warwick 
,  thoug'.t  It  wKse  ^o  leavo  the  country,  and  he  w.  :,t  to  France  where 
"^  '.  •  igaret.  Tl.en  an  agreement  was  entered  into  thatMar- 
'  ,  son,  Edward,  should  marry  Warwi.  k's  daughter,  Anne  and 
^  yick  should  aid  in  placing  Henry  VI.  once  more  on  the 

Tv^Tr''  '"^*?  Margaret  now  returned  to  England,  and  Edward 
IV.,  finding  himself  unable  to  withstand  the.,,,  fled  to  Flanders. 
Heniy  VI.  was  taken  out  of  the  T..wer  and  once  more  became 
king.      For  six  months  he  reigned  supported  by  Warwick  the 
Kmgmaker,    then  Edward  got  help  from  his  brother-in-law  the 
Duke  of  Bui^ndy,  and  came  back  to  recover  his  crown.     He  met 
Warwick  at  Bamet,  and  defeated  and  killed  him.    Then  Margaret 
rallied  her  fnends  for  the  final  struggle.      At  Tewkesbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  she  was  totally  defeated,  and  her  son,  Edward, 
WHS  stabbed  on  tlie  Wttlefield  by  Richard.  Duke  of  Gloucester! 
Edward  IV  s.  brother.     This  battle  was  fought  in  1471,  and  two 
weeks  later  the  old  k=ng,  Henry,  died  in  the  Tower,  murdered 
It  18  thought  by  the  command  of  Edward  IV. 

2.  The  New  Monarchy.-And  now  England  for  a  time  had 

peace,  and  order  was  restored  in  the  land.     Edward  was  a  hand- 
some man,  a  good  general,  and  a  strong  ruler  ;   but  he  was  selfish 
cruel,  and  licentious.     His  bi«e  passions  brought  shame  to  many  ^ 
English  household.     He  loved  power,  and  the  people  were  so  well 
pleased  to  have  a  strong  government  which  could  keep  order  that 
they  let  him  do  much  as  he  liked.     Most  of  the  nobles  had  been 
killed  m  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  for  the  war  was  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  rival  nobles  and  their  personal  followers  or  retainers 
The  ram    -s,  tradesmen,  and  merchants  h.-ul  ,aken  no  part  ia  the 
struggle,    and  went  on  their  way  as  usual      NeverthelesB,   the 
■Umost  constant  fighting  did  much  harm  to  the  industries  of  tbe 
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country,  and  8<>  all  claMses  were  clftd  to  have  peace  restm,  .1.  Tlii^ 
Eclwrard  knew,  .ind  t.M,k  .Mlvanta-o  nf  it  to  d.rnan.l  ni..n..y  from 
merchants  an.l  rich  people.  This  money  w,w  nt  fir«t  willingly 
paid  as  a  "benevolence"  or  gift,  lut  when  the  d.Mnanda  Ihh.ui.o 
frequent  the  people  be-an  to  c.niplain.  They,  however,  couid  do 
n.jthmg,  as  tliey  were  with.-ut  lea.Urs  now  that  n.oHt  of  the  n..hleH 
were  killed,  and  Edward  called  his  Parliainefit  together  only  once 
m  eight  yea.s.  By  n.ean.H  of  "benevolences  "  and  a  iMm„n  from 
France  in  consideration  of  not  invading  that  country,  to-i.th..r 
with  an  income  granted  oarly  in  .is  reign,  E.lward  could  do'with- 
out  parliaments,  and  so  rule  absolutely,  Tliis  way  of  ruling  was  a 
new  thing  in  En8lan<l,  and  it  continued  thn.ugh  several  reigns.  To 
distinguish  it  fio.u  the  rule  of  the  I'lantagenets  and  the  House  of 
Lancaster  it  is  known  as  the  "  New  Monarchy." 

3.  Oaxton.— Edward's  love  of  p<,wer  and  his  fear  of  trea«.  ^  Iwl 
him  to  do  many  cruel  thmgn.  He  had  his  brother  L'larenc.  ...i- 
peached  and  put  to  death.  Clarence  was  fond  of  Muhnsey  wine, 
and  Edward,  in  mockery  of  Ids  t<i8te,  had  him  drowned  in  a  butt  ..f 
his  favorite  beverajre. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  away  from  these  (juarrels  between  the  King 
and  his  nobles,  to  Edwanl's  enc<niragement  of  William  Caxton,  the 
first  English  printer.  Caxton  was  a  native  of  Kent,  who  hi..!  gone 
to  Flanders  in  his  youth,  w here  he  learned  the  art  of  piintin-.  In 
1476  ho  came  back  to  England  with  the  tirst  i^rinting  press,  and 
opened  a  little  slioj.  near  Westininsier,  wht.e  he  advertised  that  he 
would  do  printing  "  rij^^it  chepe."  E  Iwanl,  <  J loucester,  and  many 
nobles  patronized  him.  He  printed  service  books  for  the  clergy, 
and  histories  of  chivaliy  for  the  knights.  The  tirst  book  prmted 
(1477)  was  the  J)irtcs  and  S.iyiiuj.  of  the  I'hilo.sophrr^.  Ho  not  only 
printed  books  but  translatci  tlvjux  from  foreign  languages.  Books 
before  his  time  were  very  dear  and  little  read,  for  new°copies  ha.l 
all  to  be  written  out  by  hand.  Henceforth  many  could  afford  t . 
buy  books,  and  this  helped  to  spread  education  among  the  people. 

4.  Edward  V.— Edwai-d  IV.,  worn  out  by  his  vices,  died  in  1483. 
and  at  once  a  strugglB  for  ].naor  began  between  the  q-.ieen  and  hei- 
friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
followers  on  the  other.  Richar.1  said  that  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  sons  of  Edward,  were  not 
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legitimate,    because   their  father  had  been   hetroth^A  f  *i. 

»™.„  before  „e  „„„ied  ...ir  „„.,„.,  £wtt  wlv^irt" 
Wore  he  put  forward  1,U  own  cW™  he  soi^a  young  Mw„d  .,  d 
after  .  ,hort  tm,.  placed  him  in  the  H.»  in  the  W     Etl,  "1 

and  ^headed  h.m  on  a  log  of  timber  near  at  hand.     A  flw  dl 

rrie^riT^rT^^'^--^^^-^  H-rn:re:deis 

him  as  deformed  and  repulsive,  and  called  him  the  "Hunchback  " 
ttn  ttoTh  "^  ''T^ ^^^  ^"  ^-  ^^^-l'^-  ^-n«  Bomewha  higher 
a  though  ful  dehcate  countenance,  with  good  manners  and  taateT 

very  cruel.     We  must,  however,  remember  that  these  tales  are  told 
by  the  enemies  of  his  family.  ^^ 

Ilichard  tried  to  rule  well,  passing  a  law  against  "benevolences  " 
protecting  commerce,  and  summoning  parliamenta.     NeLrtheL 
he  was  hated  for  his  murder  of  his  nephews,  and  hi,  oCrr^te  o 
-ind  had  departed  with  the  cruel  deed.     Soon  plots  bl^to  be 
formed  against  him,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckim^ham  Z  *T 
in  one  of  them,  was  beheaded.     RicLrd tnttS  ZutlZlm 

^a  cijMmed  the  crown.     His  title  was  a  \  erv  weak  nn«    u  ^  *u 

^cwtitT '  ^T^  r  - '''  ^^^^ersC^r'mtrt; 

Kichard  s  mo.t  powerful  subjects.     Richard  hastened  to  m«et  Lu 
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and  the  opposing  armies  met  on  Bosworth  Field.  Wlien  the  battle 
began,  Lord  Stanley  and  Earl  Percy  deserted  Richard,  who,  bravo 
to  the  last,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  eager  to  exchange 
blows  with  his  rival.  Ho  was  soon  stricken  down,  and  died  on  the 
field.  His  crown  was  found  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  and  placed  by 
Stanley  on  Henry's  head. 

With  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  in  1485,  ended  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  With  it,  too,  began  the  famous  line  of  kings  and  queens 
known  as  the  House  of  Tud..r.  Henry  VII.,  soon  after  his  coron^ 
ation,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  although 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  io  united  in  the  reigning  family 
the  claims  of  both  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  and  so  helped  to 
bring  peace  to  the  distracted  nation. 

6.  End  of  Mediaeval  History.- With  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 

we  pass  into  modern  history.     A  great  change  now  began  to  come 
over  the  people  of  Europe.     Their  knowledge  of  the  earth  was 
r:'    itly  increased  by  the  discovery  of  Amc.-ica  by  Columbus,  and 
by  the  many  voyages  to  the  new  world  that  followed.     Navigators 
made  their  way  to  India  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  knowledge  of  other  planets  was  now  extended  by  great  scien- 
tific discoveries  ;  and  men's  minds  were  aroused  by  the  study  of 
Greek   literature,   the    "New  Learning,"  brought  to  Italy  from 
Constantinople  by  exiles  from  that  city.      The  printing  press  was 
doing  its  work  in  making  books  cheap  and  thus  spreading  know- 
ledge.    But  with  lU  these  changes  for  the  better  there  was  also  the 
growth  of  the  povrer  of  kingship.     Nearly  all  the  nobles  had  been 
killed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
had  not  yet  learned  to  fi^ht  their  own  political  battles.     Gun- 
powder had  come  into  use,  and  as  the  king  had  nearly  all  the  cannon, 
he  could  batter  down  the  strong  walls  of  tlie  castles  of  the  nobles,' 
and  so  keep  tliem  in  subjection.     So  for  several  reigns  wo  shall  find 
that  there  was  very  little  control  over  the  king. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

HOTTSE  OF  TUDOR.— THE  REFORMATION. 

1.  Henry  Vn.-The  first  king  of  the  House  of  Tudor  was  a 
«iutK,u8,  intelligent  man,  with  little  love  for  anything  or  Ly^J 
but  himr.elf.     In  France  he  had  studied  the  meth.jds  of  foreign 
kings  m  ruhng  without  parliaments,  and  when  he  became  king  of 
£.ngland  he  tried  to  get  as  much  power  as  he  could.     He  saw  that 
the  best  way  to  do  tliis  was  to  lessen  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  few  nobles  left  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  to  gather  as 
much  money  as  possible,'  so  that  he  could  do  without  parliaments. 
To  break  down  the  power  of  the  nobles,  he  had  a  law  passed 
against  hveries  and  maintemnce  ;  that  is  a  law  forbidding  nobles  to 
keep  more  than  a  certain  number  of  men  in  livery  or  uniform 
He  knew  that  these  men  would,  if  occasion  arose,  take  up  arms 
against  the  king  in  the  interests  of  their  lords.      The  law  was 
strictly  put  in  force  ;  and  Henry  went  so  far  as  to  have  his  friend 
til.  Earl  of  Oxford,  fined  £10,000,  because  when  Henr-  visited 
lum,  Oxford,  to  do  the  King  honor  when  he  left  his  castle,' drew  up 
m  line  a  large  number  of  men  in  livery.     Henry  had  a  court 
formed  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  his  Privy  Council,  to  punish 
powerful  offenders  for  breaches  of  the  law.     The  ordinary  courts 
did  not  dare  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  great  nobles,  who 
with  their  retainers,  overawed  judges  and  juries.    This  new  court 
was  called  the  "  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,"  because  it  met  in  a 
room  whose  ceiling  had  star-like  decorations.    .For  a  time  it  did 
good  service  in  punishing  men  for  such  offences  aa  maintenance 
forgery,  and  breach  of  the  peace.    It  however,  became  a  very  tyran' 
meal  body,  and  took  away  from  the  ordinary  courts  many  of  their 
nglitful  duties. 

Henry  also  revived  Edward  IV. 's  practice  of  raising  money  by 
•  benevolences  "  or  forced  gifts.  Cardinal  Morton  was  the  chief 
mstrument  ho  used  for  this  purpose.  If  a  man  made  a  great  show  of 
wealth,  the  Cardinal  told  him  he  certainly  must  be  able  to  give  a 
rich  gift  to  tho  king.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  he  lived  in  a  poor 
house,  and  kept  few  servants,  he  was  told  that  since  he  lived  >o 
frugally  he  must  be  hoarding  money,  and  therefore  was  weU  able 
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to  gnnt  the  king  a  goodly  stira.  This  artifice  was  known  an 
"Morton's  fork, "for  if  a  man  escaped  one  tine  of  the  fork,  he 
would  certainly  be  caught  on  the  other.  Henrj'  also  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  due  to  the  civil  wans,  and  of  tlie  defects  in  titles 
of  property,  to  seize  the  estates  of  landowners,  or  else  make  them 
pay  heavily  to  keep  theui.  By  such  means  and  by  forcing  the 
French  king  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Boulogne,  Henry  gathered  so  much  wealth  that  when  he  died  he 
left  nearly  £2,000,000  in  his  treasury. 

2.  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck.— Although  Henry 
had  married  Elizabeth  of  York  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  York- 
ists, there  were  still  many  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  rule. 
Henry  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  in  the  Tower  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  F^'s  brother. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  an  impostor,  Lambert  Simnel,  from 
coming  forward  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  claiming  the  throne. 
He  found  many  Yorkists  ready  to  support  him,  but  in  a  battle  at 
Stoke,  Simnel  was  defeated,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  made  a 
scullion  in  the  King's  kitchen. 

A  more  serious  rebellion  arose  when  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  native 
of  Toumay,  claimed  the  crown  as  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  Edward  IV.  The  Yorkists  said  this  boy  had  escaped  when 
his  brother  Edward  V.  was  murdered  in  the  Tower.  A  great  many 
believed  that  Warbeck  was  the  Duke  of  York.  The  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland  acknowledged  his  claim  ;  the  latter,  James  FV., 
going  so  far  as  to  give  him  in  tnarriago  his  cousin,  the  beautiful 
Catharine  Gordon,  the  "White  Rose  of  Scotland."  James,  also, 
helped  him  to  invade  England  in  1496 ;  but  the  invasion  failed,  and 
Perkin  went  to  Ireland.  Thence  he  made  another  attempt  to  get  a 
footing  in  England,  this  time  in  Cornwall.  His  courage,  however, 
failed  as  Henry's  army  approached,  and  he  tried  to  escape.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  put  in  the  Tower,  and  a  few  years  later,  with 
Warwick,  was  executed. 

8.  Foreign  Alliances.— Henry  saw  that  the  kings  of  France, 
Aragon,  and  other  nations  had  much  power  over  their  subjects,  and 
he  sought  to  secure  their  support  by  making  alliances  with  them. 
His  elder  daughter,  Margaret,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  James  lY.  of 
SootUnd,  to  keep  that  oountry  from  molesting  his  northern  frontier. 
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Then  to  gecure  the  friendship  „f  Ferdinand,  tho  crafty  kin«  of 
Aragon,  he  arranged  that  his  elder  s..n,  Artln.r,  should  nlrry 
Katharine,  Ferdinand's  daughter.  Arthur  died  a  few  months  after 
the  niamage  ,.nd  then.  Henry  and  Ferdina.ul,  not  to  h,se  the 
benefit  of    the    alliance,    g.,t  the   Pope's    consent   to    Katharine 

hirS'  '^'*''"'"''  *'''''^''*''*'  '^  ^^"^  ""^  ^^^^  ^''""S^''  ^^^ 

4.  Other  Important  Events  of  Henry  VII's  reign.-In  this 
re.gn  an  important  law  affecting  Ireland  w.os  paased.  This  was 
Poymngs  Act  (1497)  which  said  that  English  laws  should  have 
force  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  Parliament  should  not  make 
any  new  law  without  the  consent  of  the  King's  Council  We 
must  remember  that  only  a  small  portion  of  Ireland  along  the 
Eastern  coast,  called  tho  "Pale,"  was  much  under  the  control  of 
the  English  at  this  ti.ne.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  Ireland  was  still 
unconquered,  and  was  ruled  by  Irish  chieftains. 

In  this  reign,  too,  Columbus  discovered  America  (1492) ;  and  the 
Cabots,  John  and  Sebastian,  sailed  from  Bristol  and  discovered 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  About  the  same  time  Vasco  de 
Gama  a  Portuguese,  made  the  first  voyage  to  India  from  Europe 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Not  less  important  than  these  discoveries  was  the  learning 
brought  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  England,  by  the  Greeks  who  fled 
rom  Cc^stancinople  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
14o3.  l.nghsh  students  went  to  Italy  to  study  Greek  literature, 
and  retormng  mtroduced  the  study  of  Greek  into  the  great 
English  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  New  Testa 
ment  was  now  read  in  Greek,  whereas  formerly  it  was  read  in 
Latin  only.  Among  the  great  scholars  of  this  time  who  loved  this 
New  Learning  "  were  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5  Henry  Vm.-Henry  VII.  died  in  1509,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  surviving  son,  Henry,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years 
of  age^  Besides  Henry  there  were  two  daughters,  Mar^ret. 
n^arried  to  James  IV   of  Scotland,  and  Mary,  who  married^t 

oi  r^i?"   IV^f     "^  °^  ^'''"''''  """^  '^^''  ^'  ^^^^'  the  Duke 

of  Suffolk.     The  descendants  of  these  princesses  were  to  play  an 

important  part  in  English  history.  t    J    " 

Henry  VIH.  was  a  handsome  youth,  fond  of  plewure  and  out. 
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Awr  sports,  and  frank  and  hearty  in  his  manner,  iie  was  well- 
educated  and  an  excellent  musician  ;  but  withal,  vain,  self-willed, 
and  extravagant.  His  selfishness  grew  with  hi»  years  until  all  the 
(KHxi  qualities  of  his  youth  were  lost.  Nevertheless,  outside  of  his 
own  court,  the  people  loved  him  and  *'  BluflfKing  Hal  "  was  to 
the  very  last  popular  in  England.  Henry's  first  acts  as  king 
were  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He  encouraged  ship-building, 
established  dock-yards,  and  punished  the  pjiserabie  instruments  of 
his  father's  exactions. 

6.  Foreign  Wars.— Henry  loved  display  and  flattery,  and  he 
longed  to  play  a  great  part  in  Eurc.p<9an  politics.  At  that  time 
France  and  Spain  were  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe,  and  a 
keen  rivalry  existed  between  them.  Henry  was  anxious  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  and  much  of  his  reign  is  taken  up  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  and  Spanish  kings  to  win  hb  favour. 
Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  he  joined  Sp?'u  and 
Germany  in  a  war  to  defend  the  Pope  against  France.  He  accom- 
plished nothing,  however,  beyond  wasting  the  treasure  his  father 
had  so  carefully  stored  up  for  him. 

A  more  successful  war  was  carried  on  against  Scotland,  whose 
King,  lames  IV.,  to  help  his  ally,  the  King  of  France,  attacked 
England  in  1513.  He  was  met  at  Flodden  Field  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and;  with  many  of  his  nobles  and  knights,  killed.  This  was 
not  the  only  war  with  Scotland  in  this  reign,  for  in  1542,  James  V. 
the  nephew  of  Henry,  attacked  England  ;  but  like  his  father,  he 
met  with  a  disastrous  defeat. 

7.  Wolsey.— During  many  years  Henry  *a8  much  guided  by 
Tliomas  "Wolsey.  Wolsey  had  risen  step  by  step  by  humoring  the 
king  and  falling  in  with  his  pleasures  till  he  became  Chancellor,  or 
chief  law  officer,  Archbishop  of  York,  papal  legate,  and  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  shrewdness, 
strongly  attached  to  Henry,  and  desirous  of  making  him  iiU- 
powerful ;  but  at  the  same  time  vain,  proud,  and  fond  of  money 
and  show.  Wolsey  was  a  friend  of  the  "New  Learning"  and 
showed  his  interest  In  education  by  founding  a  college  at  Oxford, 
He,  however,  tried  to  rule  without  parliaments,  and  to  fill  the 
king's  treasury  by  fines  aiul  forced  loans.     Wolsey  himself  grew 
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rich  and  bmlt  great  palaces,  WhitehaU  and  Hampton  Court,  with 
money  given  by  the  king.  *^  «"^  wim 

In  his  dealings  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  France.  Wolsey 
•ought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition.  At  this  time  Charles  V.. 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain,  was  the  strongest  rule^ 

Z/^'T'  u  \T  *^^  ""'^^'^  °^  ^^"'^•^  *1"«^»'  Katharine, 
and  Wolsey  hoped  through  his  influence  to  becme  Pope.     For  thii 

reason  he  for  a  time  kept  Henry  on  the  side  of  Charles  in  his 
con  ests  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  for  the  chief  power  in  Europe. 
Wolsey  however,  was  not  appointed  Pope,  and  then  he  encouraged 
Henry  to  make  friends  with  Francis  against  Charles.  ThU  dis- 
pleased the  English  people,  for  Charles  was  the  ruler  of  Flanders, 
and  they  did  not  want  their  trade  with  that  country  injured. 

8.  PaU  of  Wolsey.-In  the  meantime.  Henry,  who  had  been 
married  eighteen  years,  grew  tired  of  Katharine  and  wanted  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  and  beautiful  maid  of  honour  at  the 
court.  Henry  pretended  to  think  he  had  done  wrong  in  marrying 
his  brothers  widow,  and  found  in  this  an  exphination  why  all  his 
children  had  died  in  infancy  except  the  Princess  Mary.  He  now 
asked  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  Katharine,  and  ex- 
pected  his  request  would  be  granted,  as  he  had  written  in  defence 
of    the  Roman  Catholic  religion  against  the  German  reformer, 

thi  r>ri?    .*?,  """t^^  ^'""^  '^^  ^°P«  *^«  'i*^«'  "Defender  oi 
the  Faith,    a  title  still  borne  by  the  monarchs  of  England.     The 

Pope  sent  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  England  to  inquire  into  the 

matte^and  he  tried  to  persuade  Katterine  to  go  mto  a  nunnery. 

This  Katharine  would  not  do,  but  stooci  firm  for  her  own  rights 

and  those  of  her  child.     Wolsey  and  Campeggio  heard  Kathar^e's 

1  r  rj"u  !  *"*^  '"^"'^'  ^"'^  **™«  ^  "°  'J^^i^i^n-  Tlie  case  was 
left  m  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  caUed  upon  Henry  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  there  have  the  case  decided.  Henry  knew  what  the  decisio,; 
would  be  and  he  refused  to  go  to  Rome.  Wolsey  was  known  to 
favour  a  marriage  between  the  King  and  a  French  princess,  and 
Anne  Boleyn  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Henry  that  the 
wason^  why  the  divorce  was  not  granted  was  his  hostiKty.  Seeing 
Henry  s  change  of  feeling,  Wolsey  made  haste  to  win  his  &vo,; 
J7  giving  h,m  his  palaces  and  by  retiring  to  York.  Sir  Thomas 
More  now  became  Chancellor.     But  Wolsey'.  enemies  were  aotive, 
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and  induced  Henry  to  liave  him  arn^sted  for  liij^h  treason,  bo- 
cause  lie  had  broken  a  law  made  in  the  reign  uf  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.,  against  bringing  any  foreign  authority  into 
the  realm.  This  Wolsey  had  done  by  acting  as  pai)al  legate,  and  by 
holding  a  court  for  the  Pope  in  England,  Broken-hearted  at  the 
loss  of  the  King's  favour,  Wolsey  began  his  journey  to  London. 
When  ho  reached  Leicester  he  was  so  ill  that  he  Lad  to  take  slielter 
in  the  Abbey  there.  "  Had  I  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  the  King,"  he  said  to  Iho  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
"  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs."  His 
sickness  was  unto  death,  and  the  man  mIio  had  served  the  king 
BO  faithfully,  and  loved  him  so  truly,  only  escaped  the  jienalty  of 
treason  by  dying  Nov.  30th,  1530. 

9.  Act  of  Supremacy. — Henry  found  a  new  and  able  minister 
in  Thomas  Cromwell,  one  of  Wolsey's  retainers.  He  adv'sed  the 
King  to  make  himself  Head  of  the  Church,  and  then  procure  a 
divorce  from  his  own  courts.  At  first  Henry  did  not  like  to  act  on 
this  advice,  but  when  ho  found  that  it  was  the  only  way  by  which 
he  could  marry  Anr.e  Boleyn,  he  deternuned  to  carry  out  Crorawell's 
suggestion.  Parliament  was  called  in  1529,  and  because  it  was 
willing  to  do  the  king's  bidding  it  lasted  for  seven  years.  During 
its  existence  many  important  laws  were  passed,  mostly  at  the  om- 
mand  of  Cromwell  and  Henry. 

Henry's  first  step  in  throwing  off  the  Pope's  authority  over  the 
English  Church  was  to  force  the  clergy  to  acknowledge  him  "  Head 
of  the  Church,"  by  threatening  them  with  the  loss  o*  their  gfwds 
and  lives  for  having  recognized  the  authority  of  Wolsey  as  papal 
legate.  The  clergy  agreed  to  this  with  the  limitation,  "so  far  as 
tlie  laws  of  Christ  permit."  Then  I'arliamcnt  passed  three  laws, 
one  of  which  forbade  the  clergy  from  sending  "first  fruits''  to 
Rome  ;  a  second,  forbade  the  taking  of  a{)peal8  to  Rome  ;  and  the 
third,  called  the."  Act  of  Supremacy,"  made  Henry  "Head  of  the 
Church."     The  latter  Act  was  2)assed  in  1534. 

Before  this,  however,  in  1533,  Cranmer,  who  had  been  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  granted  in  the  council  of  bishops  the 
coveted  divorce,  and  Henry  iintacdiately  married  Anne  Boleyn. 
In  the  same  year  Anne'a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born.  Parlia- 
ment, to  please  Henry,  declared  the  Princess  Mary  illegitimate,  and 
settled  ihe  succession  on  Anne's  clr' ':-  u. 
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pass  the  nu«t  iufa.uou.  Ihws.     One  of  these  £^^111,        "^  "^ 
of  treason  the  right  to  bo  heard  in  tl  ef.  TI    ^'°^  '  '^'"^ 

himself  was  the  Lt  to  Lff  !       V    ..  '"'" ''"^^"'«-     CromweU 

OB  tue  mst  to  suffer  under  this  wicked  Iaw      W^  -i 
employed   spies  to  let  him  know    wh^f   fj  .  He  also 

asked  to  take  the  oatli  was  Sir  T  n        t         T^  *^*''°  ***''  ^«™ 
and  at  one  time  the  kiTA    L!  TT         ■''  *^'  ^'""'^  ChanceUor, 

and  pure-minded  In    p'erh™   !."'";•'"•  ^""'^  "«*   *  ^-'^^ 
V  -itten  a  book  S  ^' uZ   '^.'.«''T'  ''^  J"«  day,  and  had 

refers,  for  whiert^e  la^o^g  Zl'^^l.-'jT^   ^"^ 
centuries.      Now  when  «5.t.i  /  .    England  had  to  v.  ait 

divorce  was  right  and  t™  llTs  ^^'  '^  '^"^^^'^  *^^  '^« 
was  sent  to  the  Tower   aTdt         "^"P^emacy  he  refused.     He 

8oa     Landowners  too  we'   ^    f  u""^'  ^''^^^^  '^'''^  '^^  '^'^  *!»« 

taking  away  fromtCrnemtr^;''^;^^^^^^^^  -^  ^'-« 

retainers  of  the  noble^s  wer   n"w t       iTft    '^  '"'f  "^     '^« 
out  of  work,  took  to  robbing  rdoTu,  '  "1  '  T^  '''^''  '"^^ 

for  theft  and  robbery  was  deaTh   ull       ^'    f"  *^'  P"~«hment 
tion,  murdered  their  victTms  ""  '''"""*^'  ***  ^P«  'i**^- 

to  Write  and  pre^h  agai„.  .rtrth:  ^^T ^ ^di^t^; 
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the  Roman   CaM.oIic  Churcli.      He   s.Hia   lui.l  many  fnllowors  in 
(Jennany.     Tim  moveiihiit  8])rwi(l  rapidly,  and  tlio  Pr.,h.,tanf.i  (as 
tliey    were    calkd    in    1520)    bocame    n.unorous    in    Switzerland, 
Oermany,  Scotland,  France,  and  otlier  connrries.     In  England  they 
were  few  in  number,  until  Henry  broke  away  fn.ni  the  Pope ;  after 
that  many  began  to  follow  Luther's  teacliings.     Henry  himself  did 
nut  believe  all  tlwb  Luther  taught:  he  still  clung  to  many  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     With  the  help  of  Cranmer 
and  other-s  he  drew  up  the  ten  Articles  of  Belief  for  the  J-higlish 
Churoh  which  were  accepted  l)y  the  CnvcKaition  of  the  clergy.  "  Ho 
also  allowed  the  Bible  to  be  translated  i.ito  English  and  read  in  the 
churches.   Botli  Cromwell  and  Crainner  were  prepared  to  go  much 
further  than  Henry  in  makiijg  religious  changes.     The  monasteries 
had  much  wealth,  and  some  of  the  monks  in  the  smaller  ones  were 
ignorant  and  licentious.      Cromwell  and  the  King  made  thii  an 
excuse  for  destroying  many  of  tho   monasteries,  and  for  seizing 
their  lands  and  money.     Henry  gave  away  much  of  this  spoil  to  his 
nobles  and  favourites  :  the  rest  ho  ptit  in  liis  own  treasury.     One 
effect  of  this  spoliation  was  that  now  there  were  no  places  where 
the  poor  could  be  fed  and  sheltered,  or  nursed  when  sick.     Another 
was  the  arousing  of  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  north 
and  west,  where  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  were 
very  numerous.     A  rebellion,  known  as  "The  Pilgrimage  of  (Jrace," 
broke  out  to  restore  the  old  religion  and  to  get  rid  of  Cromwell. 
Henry  promised   to  remove  their  grievances,  and   the   rebellion 
came  to  an  end  ;  but  after  the  reljels  ha4  gone  home,  troops  were 
sent  among  them,  and  their  leaders  were  put  to  death. 

12.  Death  of  Cromwell,— Meanwhile,  a  sad  fate  had  befallen 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  crown  she  so  eagerly  coveted  was  not  long  in 
hti-  possession.  Gay,  frivolous,  fond  of  pleasure  and  admiration, 
her  levity  excited  Henry's  jealousy.  At  last,  in  153G,  he  accused 
her  of  unfaithfulness,  and  had  her  executed.  The  next  day,  Henry 
married  Jane  Seymour,  a  young  lady  at  court.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  be  declared 
illegitimate  by  Parliament. 

Jane  Seymour  died  in  1537,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Edward.  She 
had  been  a  Protestant,  and  lier  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  was 
also  a  Protestant.  He  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
yas'y  at  court,  while  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  Earl  Surrey, 
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>tre,^hen  the  Prote.tant  cau«e,  made  a  .natch  between  Henry  anJ 
the  P„„ce«  Anne  of  Cleves,  a  German  Protestant.     In  tw7  way 
he  hoped  to  bnng  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany  into  a  cloaer 
^We  with  England.     Anne  was  very  awkward  and  ^^^3 
Heniy,  aa  soon  as  he  saw  her,  took  a  strongdislike  to  her.    In  a  few 
month   he  h^  put  her  away  by  a  divo^e 'and  had  made  Crli:; 
feel  the  fierceness  of  his  disappointment  and  anger.     Cromwell  had 
HO  many  enemies  m  the  King's  council,  that  he  know  his  fate  was 
^aled  when  the  King  deserted  him.     Chained  with  trea^n    h. 
flung  his  cap  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "This,  then,  is  the  guerfon 
tTthonVr""-     ^^«  '^-«-"     H«  --  at  once  attainted,  and 
tie  blci^k      '  "'""  *  ''''""  °'  ""^^"^  ''  '*«'«"«"'  *«  ""^«i  to 

fli^fiJir*  ?*^  «' Henry.-  Twice  more  was  Henry  married. 
His  fifth  wife  was  a  beautiful  girl,  Catharine  Howard,  niece  of  th. 

^ILL  .f '^^  '"  "  ""^^  "'"^  '""^  ^'^  «'-->  ^  have  been 
Z^T  ^  \^""  ™""^^"'  *"^'  "''^  ^""«  BoWn.  «he  was  be- 
headed. Then  he  married  Katharine  Parr,  a  widow,  who  by  her 
tact  managed  to  outlive  him.  ' 

Meantime,  a  great  change  had  come  over  Hemy  since  his 
accession.  The  joyous,  frank,  handsome  young  king^adTcom" 
oold.  selfish,  suspicious,  and  cruel.  His  very  form  had  changed  • 
he  was  now  coarse  unwieldy,  and  di.sfig„red  by  a  grussness  that 

cZ  rr' *"^  ^''^'''"«-  ""  ^^'"P^^  ^-^  -  "«««rtain,  and  he 
changed  his  views  so  often,  that  his  subjects  seldom  knew  what 
they  were  expected  to  do  or  believe.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  m  his  favor,  laws  were  passed  against  Protestants  ;  and  when 
Cromwell  and  Cranmer  guided    him,   laws  were  passed  against 

IZon   '   .7'  ^"^  '^''  ^'^  ""'  ^^"«^«  Henry's  Protestant 

«eed,partof  which  Henry  retained  in  his  laws.      Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Jane  Seymour's  C^ht 
had  great  influence,  and  he  induced  the  king  to  puVNorfolFTtn 
the  accomplished  Surrey,  to  death.     Norfolk  hiLaelf  wTsenrto 
^Tower  and  would  have  lost  hi«  head,  ^  „ot  H^Zj^^ 
grBatrdMfo£Iu»ooupt,di«dinl6*?  «»«y,  «>»• 
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I^Iiatnent  had  g^iven  Henry  great  power,  and  among  other  thingn 
Mlowed  hi.'",  to  name  in  his  will  who  should  succeed  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  rei)tnted  of  his  nnju»t  treatment  of  the  IVincesM^s 
Mary  .^nd  Elizabeth,  for  while  leaving  tJio  crown  to  his  son  Edward, 
he  named  Jdary  as  Edward's  successor  in  case  ho  died  without 
heirs  ;  while  Elizabeth  in  turn  was  to  follow  Mary.  In  case  all  of 
Henry's  children  died  wifliout  heirs,  then  the  descendants  of 
Henry's  younger  sister  Mary  w  re  to  suc-eed.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  Scotch  descendants  ui  Margaret,  the  elder  sister,  were  left  out 
of  the  line  of  succession. 


'%. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

REUOIOUS    STnUOOLES 

1.  Edward  VI.— BJdward  was  a  delicate  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age  when  his  father  left  liim  the  crown.  Hj  was  unusually  bright 
and  clever,  and  had  been  carefully  educatffl.  His  mother  and  his 
mother's  family  were  Frottstants,  and  Jklward  himself  had  been 
trained  under  IVotesfant  tutors  ;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  a  very  strong  l)eliever  in  the  Protestant  religion.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  self-willed,  like  his  father,  although  he  seems  to 
have  been  also  very  conscientious. 

Henry  had  left  a  Council  (.f  Regency  to  assist  Edward  in  govern- 
ing, the  chief  members  of  wliicli  were  the  king's  uncle,  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Somerset  soon  persuaded  Edward  to  make  him  Protector,  and  this 
gave  him  great  power.  Somerset  was  a  well-meaning  man,  who 
pitied  the  sad  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  at  tli  same  time  was 
too  anxious  to  force  the  Prot«  at  religion  on  the  natio.i,  and  too 
much  in  haste  to  grow  rich  at  the  public  expense. 

Almost  the  first  thing  done  in  this  reign  was  to  make  changes  in 
the  form  of  worship,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  belief  of  the 
people.  Im^es  were  removed  from  the  chimjhes,  masc  was 
abolished,  and  tlie  Church  Service  read  in  English,  instead  of  in 
Latin.     The  fierce  laws  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  against  the  Lollards 
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were  ropealod,  w.  also  were  tin.  laws  of  II„„ry  VIII 
teatai.ts.     iYwnU  mxto  hUowo.I  t.,  n.arry  cl, 
of  thdr  laiuls  to  8atiHfy   the  greed   .,f  Jho 


onry 

marry,  clmrchus 

n<)l)lt 


n^innt 
were 


Pro. 


[>oilo«l 
ami   ActH  of 


fT..;r  •'     b'»"-"    "I    mo    iioDios,    ami    ActH  of 

lJn.U.nn.y  wore  pa.o.1  to  force  overyl..,y  to  .u:..^  the  now  L 

nook  of  Conunon  iVay.T."  (nuu  h  of  which  wan  a  translatioa 
fr...n  the  ol.Ior  Uum  .servioc-s)  wh.ch  «talc..l  how  the  ...op]. ^ to  „ 
worslnp.  Art.ck.s  of  Religion  were  aI«o  sot  forth' to '^.^"1: 
t^acJung  of  the  clergy.  With  a  few  slight  changes  the  d.  ctrines 
and  ritual  ..f  the  Endi^h  fin., -.I.  ,.f  t     7  .,  ""trnnes 

T.r..«.ra     1  •     *i      ,--'''  '-""i^h<.f  to-day  are  the  same  as  thoae 
prescnhed  ni  the  days  of  C.anM.tr  and  Edward  VI. 

2.  Popular  Discontent.- These  changes  wore  made   before  the 
people  wc.e  prepared  to  receive  then..     In  London  and  IZe,^ 
the  large  towns  there  were  n.any  Protestants  ;  hut,  in  the  cou.'t  ^ 
d>.stncts,  wh.le  „.any  did  not  wish  to  have  the  pi.pe  interfer     n 
the  atta,rs  of  England,  the  people  wished  the  Church  serv  ,ce,  an 
other  j.art«  of  religion  to  ren«.in  unchanged.     So  So«  and 
Cranmer  xn  their  ..1  made  the  people  dissatisfied,  and  ttd  Lo„ 
tent  was  increased  by  the  laws  allowing  landow  xerl  to  Lklf  h 
common  lands  from  the  poor,  and  by  tlJwant  of      "^n^,  ^  at 
to  changes  (already  explained)  in  the  method  of  fannin7  To  f  J 
causes  must  be  added  the  greed  for  pinndeLL  T  ctrc^:  1  rS 

alac7;rL  "1  ''r''-     '•""^■'^^"^   ^*---  *"   »-'d       grei 

palace   in  London,   and  to   niako  room  for  ic  had   to  r.nll     1 

churches  and  houses.     The  monev  for  Z  ^  '" 

f..b„.,  *         i.1-  ,  money  tor  tins  mansion   was  reallv 

t  ken  from  the  people.     Then,  we  find  that  in  Henr,  MIX. l  ZIZ 
^he  p  .octice  was  begun  of  debasing  the  public  coin,  that  is.  no";! 
b,«o     netal  was  put>  into   the  silver  coin  than  should  be  there 
By  tlu    means  the  poor  were  cheated  out  of  their  earnings    and 
the  i.uhhc  treasury  was  filled  at  their  expense.     All  the..e  e^Us  led 
to  r.smgs  xn  dxfTerent  parts  of  the  country,   the  most  serious  of 
which  wa.  one  under  Ket,  a  tanner,  in  Norfolk.     With  20^^  en 
Ko    defeated  the  Kmg's  troops,  .-.d  asked  for  a  remo  al  o    th^ 
evds    fronx  which    the   people   suffered.      So.nerselTl     for     h 

^d  ^o  xt  fel  to  Lord  Warwick  to  crxxsh  the  rebellion  by  hired 
t  oops   x.in  C^erxxxany.     Somersefs  weakxxess  axxd  his  love  of'pZr 

Couxxd  o  f"f  ■  '''""'  "'"  ""''^'""^'  ••^-^  he  induced  the 
Councxl  to  force  Soxnerset  to  resign  the  Protectorship.  But  War- 
wick was  afraxd  that  Somerset  xxught  recover  his  lost  a'xthority.  a^d 
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three  years  later  had  him  charged  with  treason  an.i  «xecute<J. 
The  throng  that  liM)ko(l  on  at  his  doatli  showt'd  thtir  synipathy 
with  tho  fallen  and  well  .neaning  Pr.)t<ier..r  by  dipping  their  hand- 
kerchiefs  in  his  blood,  jw  that  of  a  martyr. 

Warwick  now  became  iVjtector,  and  like  Somirset  he  favoured 
the  Protestants,  (iardiner  and  Bonner,  two  bishops  who  were 
opposed  to  further  religious  change,  were  uuprim.ood,  and  I'oriet 
and  Ridley,  two  Protestants,  were  appointed  in  their  pl.ues. 
Roman  iHthohcs  were  i)er8ecut.cd  IncHuse  thoy  would  not  ath,.;! 
the  new  form  of  public  worship,  althouyli  we  do  not  hear  of  ...ny 
being  i)ut  to  deatL  . 

3.  Latit  Days  of  Edward  VI.— There   ia,  however,  one  l)right 
Kpofc  in  tlie  dark  picture  of  this  time.     A  great  interest  was  begin 
nmt»  t.)   be  felt  in     "Iti  ation.     In  this  reign  eicr'**een   grammar 
srhoolK  w.>  -i    r.)un<loa,  iiad  the  Blue  Coat  School  was  started  by 
Edward  i  in,  <*;if  in  1553,  for  orphans  and  foundlings. 

Edwird'^  reig!i  luted  only  six  years.  Always  a  delicate  lad,  his 
friends  saw  that  as  the  years  passefl  consuinpticm  had  seized  him, 
and  that  his  reign  would  8o.)n  bo  over.  W,tr»./;ek,  (nf)W  Duke  of 
Northumberland),  and  Crainner,  dreaded  the  Hit,  -e-ission  of  Mary, 
Edward's  sister.     Mary  wa.s  so  strict  n   Knumu  ■";h..   ic  that  she 

liire.  With 
■  o  restored, 
:  vent  this, 
u  to  Litdy 
rr!  'i  sister, 
married 


had  been  kept  under  watch  for  some  tin;  •  . :;   ! ;  ■.  *  ■ 

Mary  on  the  throne,  the  Roman  Catholic  •  -li,;!  ■  •,  v  . 

and  Northumberland's  power  would   '>■,:    ■•.-.k,      '"' 

Northumberland  persuaded  Edward    <•  i    <'.  ;  .  i, 

Jane  Grey,   the   granddaughter  of   Mai-,,    ^:   ;  •-, 

Lady  Jane,  although  only  a  girl  of   sixtv.^       '-^ 

to  Guildford  Dudley,  Northuml)t;rland's  son,  a  Siicrl  time  before, 

and  as  she  was  a  strong  Protestant,  Xortliumberland  hojjed  through 

her  to  continue  to  rule.     In  July  of  1553  Edward  died. 

4.  Mary.— Immediately  on  Edward's  death  Northumberland  and 
his  friends  offered  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  accepted  it 
very  reluctantly.  Steps  were  token  to  seize  Mary,  but,  warned  by 
secret  friends,  she  escaped  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  people 
were  much  displeased  at  the  plot  to  put  Mary  aside,  and  joined  her 
in  great  numbers.  Soon  she  was  stronc;  enough  to  move  on  fo 
London,  where  she  received  a  hearty  welcome.  So  strong  was  the 
feeUng  in  her  favour,  thai  Northumberland,  who  had  gone  to 
Cambridge,  thouglit  it  prudent  to  throw  up  his  cap  for  her.     This 
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pretence  nt  loyalty  deceit  ed  no  one,  aad  Northumberland  was 
arrested  and  put  to  deat:*  for  treason.  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband  were  tlirown  in  o  prison,  there  to  await  Mary's  decision. 
Cranraer  who  had  consdnted  to  the  plot  against  Mary  was  alw) 
imprisoned. 

Mary  was  now  Queen,  with  the  consent  of  nearly  all  her  sub- 
jects. For  many  years  her  life  had  been  a  bitter  one.  Her  mother 
had  been  divorced  and  she  herself  disgraced  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
She  had  been  kept  under  constant  watch  during  Edward's  reign 
because  it  was  known  that  she  loved  her  mother's  people,  the 
Spaniards,  and  her  mother's  reUgion.  She  thus,  true  to  he» 
Spanish  nature,  came  to  hate  her  mother's  enemies,  and  the 
enemies  of  her  mother's  faith.  The  bitterness  due  to  ill-treatmonl 
was  aggravated  by  ill-health,  neglect,  and  a  temper  naturally  harsh. 
At  her  accession  she  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  small  of  leatura 
and  stature,  with  dark  eyes  f  uU  of  fire,  and  a  harsh  man-like  voice. 
Like  all  the  Tudors,  she  was  brave  and  self-wiUed  to  a  fault. 

5.  Wyaf  s  RebeUion.-Her  first  acts  were  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  form  of  worship,  and  throw  into  prison  the 
Protestant  bishops.  She  released  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  and  made 
the  first  her  ChanceUor,  and  the  second.  Bishop  of  London.  Most 
of  the  people  were  pleased  to  have  the  old  form  of  worship 
restored,  but  not  so  anxious  to  have  the  Pope's  authority  over 
England  brought  back.  However,  she  induced  Parliament  to  allow 
Cardinal  Pole,  her  cousin,  to  go  to  Westminster  where,  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  he  pardoned  the  nation  through  its  represent- 
atives in  Parliament,  for  its  heresies  in  the  two  previous  reijfns. 
Parliament  was  willing  to  accept  the  Pope's  pardon  ;  but,  when  a 
demand  was  made  for  a  restomtion  of  Church  property,  the  mem- 
bers, many  of  wliom  had  been  enriched  out  of  its  spoils,  promptly 
declared  they  would  not  give  up  the  Church  lands  held  by  them. 
Mary  herself  did  what  she  could  to  restore  the  property  taken  from 
the  Church  by  the  Crown. 

Mary  was  anxious  to  strengthen  the  Roman  CathoUc  cause  in 
England  hj  the  aid  of  Spain.  Partly  because  she  had  this  end  in 
view,  and  partly  because  she  loved  her  cousin  Philip,  son  of  Charles 
v.,  and  now  king  of  Spain,  she  listened  eagerly  to  a  proposal  to 
marry  bin?.      When  it  was  ruiiiuurud  that  Mary   was  gT.ing  to 
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itMirry  tho  king  of  Spain,  great  alarm  was  felt  by  the  people.  Some 
were  afraid  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitior.,  which  under  Philip  was 
doing  terrible  work  in  Flanders,  while  others  were  afraid  that 
England,  thus  brought  so  close  to  Spain,  would  lose  her  indepen- 
dence, Spain  being  at  that  time  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 
Risings  took  pi.tce  in  many  counties,  and  the  men  of  Kent,  under 
the  bravo  soldier  and  accomplished  scholar,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
marched  down  to  seize  London.,  and  to  put  Elizabeth,  Mary's  sister,  • 
on  the  throne.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Wyat,  that! 
Mary  was  urged  to  escape.  Instead  of  that,  however,  she  rode' 
forth  and  called  upon  the  people  of  London  to  rally  round  their 
queen,  promising  not  to  marry  without  her  Parliament's  consent. 
Her  courage  aroused  her  subjects,  and  when  Wyat,  worn  out  with 
travel  and  fatigue,  reached  Temple  Bar,  London's  gate,  he  found  it 
closed  and  London  guarded  by  a  large  force.  His  followers  were 
scattered,  and  with  many  others  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed. 

Mary  now  thought  it  unsafe  to  allow  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  live. 
On  the  12th  Feb.,  1554,  Lady  Jane  sat  at  her  window  and  saw 
the  bleeding  body  of  her  husband  brought  back  from  the  scaffold, 
and  then  calmly  went  forth  to  the  executioner's  block.  Elizabeth, 
it  is  said,  had  a  narrow  escape,  her  life  being  spared  through  the 
influence  of  Gardiner  and  Philip  of  Spain.  She  was,  however, 
closely  watched  all  through  Mary's  reign. 

The  rebellion  being  ended  and  the  rebels  punished,  Mary  married 
Philip.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  Philip  remained  in 
England  a  year  hoping  to  have  a  son,  but  wa^  disappointed.  He 
was  also  annoyed  because  Parliament  under  Gardiner's  guidance 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  title  of  king,  nor  would  it  allow 
England  to  take  any  part  in  Spanisli  wars.  So  Philip  left  England 
and  did  not  return  till  1557.  His  coldness  grieved  Mary  and  made 
her  still  more  bitter  towards  her  enemies. 

6.  Persecution  of  the  Protestants.— Mary,  in  her  mistaken 
zeal  for  her  religion,  now  began  to  put  t(j  death  those  who  did  not 
believe  as  she  did.  Rowland  Taylor,  an  aged  and  much  loved  vicar, 
was  sent  t-  the  stake  amid  the  tears  of  his  parishioners.  Then  came 
in  ranid  succession,  Rogers,  a  canon  ;  Hooper,  a  bishop  ;  Latimer, 
the  bold,  outspoken  preacher  of  righteousness  ;  and  Ridley,  a  gentle 
and  duvout  man.    Latimer  and  RiiUey  were  bunii-d  at  Oxford,  tied 
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Wk  to  back  to  the  same  stake.  «  Play  the  man,  Master  Ridley," 
«id  Latimer,  "  wo  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as 
nnt!j'  Tu  .1  "^  '^"^'  "'"'"  ^  P"*^  °"*-"  Then  came  the  mo«t 
cT  f  .?J"''T'  '''"""^^'  *^^  -^r^hbiBhop  of  Canterbury. 
Cranmer  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  the  changes  in  religion 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VF  ,and  he  had 
dso  been  party  to  the  plan  to  put  Lady  .Jane  Grey  on  the  throne 
He  was  now  called  to  answer  for  his  deeds,  and  to  save  his  life 
recanted.      Then  finding  his  life   w:«  not  to   be  given   him    h^ 

ZT:    ^«    rT-  J^'^*^  *^  *^«  ^'^''^  ^'  O^*-'.  he  thrusl  hi 
nght  hand  first  into  the  flames,  bemuse  that  hand  had  basely  signed 
his  recantation.     Nearly  three  hundred  people  it  is  said  perished i„ 
three  years  for  religion's  sake,  n.ost  of  the  burnings  taking  place  at 

odium  attached  to  these  cruelties. 

J'il!:ry.''^  ^"^""^'-l^^"  ^''"P^^  ""'''  '^''"^^"«  horror-stricken 
at    hese  burnings,  and  many  fled  to  Geneva  for  safety.      Mary's 

health  was  rapuUy  failing,  and  as  her  disease  grew,  sc  dil  her  wrath 
and  bitterness.     Her  husband  visited  her  in  1657  to  get  her  aid  in 
a  war  against  France,  and  Mary  foolishly  consented  to  join  hiu. 
England  was  m  no  condition  to  go  to  war,  h..  treasury  was  empty 
her  people  discontented,  and  her  army  ...d  navy  a  wreck.     Whai 
was  looked  upon  then  as  a  great  national  disaster  and  disgrace  befell 
the  countiy.     Calais,  the  last  possession  of  England  in  France,  was 
surrounded  by  French  troops,  and  Mary,  too  intent  on  punishing 
heretics,  failed  to  send  it  relief.     In  1558  it  surrendered,  and  En^ 
land  lost  the  last  remnant  of  her  conquests  in  France.    Mary  like 
a  true  Englishwoman,  felt  the  loss  keenly,  and  in  the  same'year 
died,  worn  out  by  sorrow  and  disease. 
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CHAPTER  xrV. 


THE   WISE   RULE   OP  ELIZABETH. 

1.  Elizabeth.— Wlien  Mary  died,  her  sister  Elizabeth  necame 
queen.  At  this  tiiuo  shd  was  twenty-tive  years  of  air«3,  tall  and 
queenly  in  fi^^ure,  witli  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  As  a  (jueen  she 
had  few  faults  ;  as  a  wuniaii  she  had  many.  In  her  coiiueil, 
surrounded  by  wise  and  careful  advisers,  she  weisjh.'d  everythinjj 
before  acting,  and  as  events  proved,  seldom  nuule  a  mistake.  The 
good  of  her  subjects  was  ever  before  her,  and  by  lur  t.ict,  «iution, 
and  skill  in  diplomacy,  she  kept  the  country  out  of  war  and  gave  it 
a  chance  to  become  rich  and  great.  She  was  not  content  to  have 
England  at  peace  with  foreign  nations  :  she  also  s'!  ;.;ht  to  unite 
the  various  warring  sections  of  her  peoi)le  and  to  res  i,:o  peace  and 
order  throughout  the  nation.  How  she  succeeded  events  will 
show.  As  a  woman,  she  was  vain,  frivolous,  fond  fif  flattery  and 
the  attention  of  handsome  courtiers.  Frui,Ml,  even  stingy,  in  all 
else,  she  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  dre.-w  and  fineiy,  leaving, 
it  is  Hiiid,  three  thousand  dresses  in  lur  wardrobe.  Her  great^^st 
fault  was  her  habit  of  using  deceit  and  falsehood  to  bewilder  and 
overreach  her  enemies.  This  she  did  because,  as  she  Sivid,  she  was 
"a  weak  woman"  with  many  powerful  foes  at  home  and  abroswl. 
Her  education  had  been  well  looked  after  ;  for,  not  only  w;is  she  an 
excellent  horsewoinan,  dancer,  shot,  and  musician,  but  slie  was  well 
read  in  Ureek,  Latin,  and  French,  and  could  converse  in  Italian  and 
Spanish.  She  was  the  friend  of  the  great  writers  who  lived  in  her 
day,  .ind  at  her  court  they  founil  a  hear*^y  welcome. 

2.  Elizabet' .'s  early  difficulties.  -When  Kliwibeth  began  her 
reign  she  found  her  people  disccmtented,  iier  treasury  empty,  her 
army  ;\nd  navy  weak,  and  site  had  powei-ful  enemies  in  the  persons 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  France.  To  add  to  her 
difficulties,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  .Tames  V.  ot  Scotland,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Margaret;  Henry  VIII's  eldtr  sister,  claimed  the 
crown  of  ^ngland,  on  the  jilea  that  Eli/-d)eth  was  illegitimaf-'. 
Mary  was  mairied  to  the  Dani.h'n  of  France,  and  Scotland  in  her 
absence  was  ruled  by  her  mother,  Mary  of  (iuise,  wiiu  acted  as 
Ilegont.     French  troops  liad  been  brought  into  Scotland  to  help 
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the  Regent  agamst  the  «' Lords  of  the  Congregation."  or  Protestant 
nobler  who  were  now  becoming  ve.y  powerful,  and  were  much 
undc.  the  .nfluenoe  of  John  Knox  and  Earl  Murray.  Mary's  half. 

At  this  time  great  struggles  were  going  on  in  Europe  between 
Roman  Catholics    and   Protestants.      Philip    II.    of    Spain    wt" 
he  most  powerful  ruier  in  Euro,.,  and  ho  wL,  with  J^^J^^, 
t.>mg  to  crush  out  a  reboll.on   iu  the  Low  Countries  for  politic" 
and  rehgious  h-eedom.     In  France  a  fierce  struggle  was  goin.  on 
between   the  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  and  the   French 
ku,g.     bo  when  Eliz.ibeth  became  queen,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
-ere   upon  her  to  see  whether  she  would  be  a   Protestant  or  a 
Roman  Cathohc. 

At  first  she  would  not  t«ke  the  side  of    either  religious  party 
The  Protest..„ts  hoped  she  would   be  their  friend,  knowinrtlL' 
relgious  behef  of   Anne  Boleyn,   her  n^other  ;   while  the  R^oman 
Catholics  were  encouraged  by  her  apparent  hesitation.     Her  first 
tosk  was  to  free  England  and  herself  from  the  control  of  Spain 
She  made  peace  with  France.    Philip,  who  wished  to  n.arry  heri  and 
the  lope,  who  tried  to  get  her  to  espouse  his  cause,  were  put  ort 
with  «.  cuse.s     At  length,  when  Pvrlia.uenfc  met,  it  was  ordered  that 
he  Prayer-Book  of  Edwanl  VI,  with  so.ne  slight  changes,  shouW 
be  restored  to  the  Churches,  and  that  the  clergy  sh.uld  recognize 
the   Royal  Supren,acy  of  Eli;.abeth.     R„man  Catl..lios  and  people 
of  other  creeds  were  nob  to  be  molested,  pmvule.l  they  attended 
the  servxce  of  the  English  Church.    If  any  xefused  to  aLnd  they 
were  made  to  pay  a  heavy  tine. 

Tlie    Bishops   for  the   n.nt   part   refused   to   take   the    oath   of 
supremacy    and  were,  therefore,  removed  from  their  offices  and 
n.oderate  Protestants  put  in  tl.eir  places.     Elizabetl.  did  not  like  the 
oUreme  Protestants,  and  siu.  chose  for  her  chief  adviser  in  Churcii 
Hffa.rs  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  the 
san.e  moderate  views  as  her  own.     In  the  beginning  of  her  -eign, 
the  Roman  Catholics  wore  more  than  half  <.f  t'.e  population,  and 
Elizabeth  had  to  be  very  careful,  knowing  that  many  of  her  subjects 
looked  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,*  who  was  a  string  Roi..an  Catholic, 
as  the  rii,'litful  ipioen. 

3.  Eliaabeth  and  Scotland.    To  odset    Mary's   imiuence   in 
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England,  Klizal>i-lli  aidtrl  the  Protestant'  nobles,  or  "  Lo-tls  of  tliu 
L'ongrugatioii,"  in  Scothunl  in  tlieir  striigglo  witli  Mary  of  «Juise, 
who  sought  to  crush  out  Protostautisiii.  Lonl  (Jroy  with  8,(XM) 
luon  was  seat  to  help  the  Scotch  against  a  FreinH  force,  which  tho 
Ilegoiit  hatl  brought  over,  and  whieli  was  now  besiege<l  in  Lcitli. 
While  tho  siege  was  going  on,  Mary  of  (liii>.,'  died,  and  tho  French 
jiroiuisbd  to  leave  tho  kingdom.  T!ie  Scotcli  Lor<ls  alsoagroed  that 
Elizjibeth  shotdd  be  recognized  as  the(|iieen  of  England,  lint^Iary. 
the  Scotch  <nieen,  w.<nld  not  be  bound  by  this  agi-ii'inent.  Shurtlv 
after  this  her  husband,  Francis  IT.  of  France,  died,  and  she  returned 
to  rule  over  her  own  kingiloni.  Siie  was  warndy  welcomed  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  and  her  youth,  beauty,  ami 
winning  ways  made  her  a  general  favourite.  Her  most  powerful 
subjects  and  her  Parliament  were  the  followers  of  Johti  Calvin  of 
Geneva,  a  great  Protestant  teacher,  and  Mary  diil  not  attempt  to 
force  her  own  religious  opinions  on  her  people. 

4.  England's  Prosperity. — Elizabeth's  enemies  abro.id,  Fr.uice 
and  Spain,  owiiig  to  their  jealousy  of  each  other,  left  her  at  I'cace 
until  they  could  settle  their  own  <niarrels.  In  the  meantime  tlie 
nation  prospered  greatly.  EHziibeth's  economy  filled  the  public 
treasury,  and  the  order  and  goixl  government  she  gave  tho  nation 
encouraged  the  people  to  make  inipivivenients  in  tilling  the  soil, 
and  to  engage  in  trade  and  connnerce.  TSIanufactures  increased 
rapidly,  and  new  industries  were  introduced  through  the  many 
people  that  came  to  England  tf)  escape  from  the  w.ns  and  religious 
persecutions  in  Flanders  and  France.  Cloth-ueaving  was  greatly 
improved  by  tho  FlemiuLrs,  while  later  on,  through  the  French, 
came  a  greater  skill  in  silk  minufactures,  Raw  gold  and  silver 
were  brought  from  Anu;rie,i,  gold  dust  and  ivoiy  fidm  Africa,  and 
silks  and  cottons  from  the  East.  Increase  of  trade  caused  an 
increase  in  shipping,  and. Elizabeth  encouraged  her  subjects  to  build 
ships  for  adventures  in  the  far  east,  west,  an<l  north.  Frobisht;r 
discovered  the  straits  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Sic  Ilumplney  (iilbert  tried 
to  colonize  Newfoundland,  Hawkins  opened  up  a  traffic  in  slaves 
with  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  famous  s>;a- 
captain,  sailed  round  tho  world  in  a  little  vessel,  bringing  home  j* 
great  treasure,  which  ho  obtained  by  plundering  Sfjanish  settlements 
■;u  America,     bo  great  wtts  tlic  incrcaso  of  wealth  aiuoiig  all  ciMaacui 
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chimneys  iiistead   of    holes  in  tl.«  r.,  t    I        V  * 

jeuels,  feasts,  revc-ls,  and  p^^ennts.    Money  wns  so  easily  «ottS 

To:^:  itTotn  t  r  '-^'^^^  wXh^rsTi'oo: 

^^v^n  f    ft  ,         ^'^^'  ''''^'^  '^■°''^'  ^"«^'  ^^'^  «I'«lter  could  bo 

rrrtr:fEr^t'r'  '^'^'^•^^-  '*  ^^-  "°^'  however,!' 

we!ltf'!j^r.^^T^-~''^^"'^  "•«  countr^vvas  thus  growing  in 
weaJth  It  unfortunately  was  not  at  peace  in  religious  affax^      The« 

fZk  r.      f'  '^^  P*-'"'^'*^  *^"*^  ^^-^  »-«^  -t^fied  with  the  wa^ 

n  tt'k    tl^O  jh  '7T  '''  ''"^^'^-     "'«  ^*'"-  CathoHcreo^J 
not  take  the  Oath  of  Supren.acy,  and  tliey  were  forbidden  bv  tha 

Pope  to  go  to  the  English  Church  services.     On  the  oU.er  Lnd 

cW       77'^''-    .^^^^«  ^^«hed  U,  have  one  law  in  the  Church  for  aU 
classes  of  her  subjects,  just  as  there  was  but  one  law  in  the  State 
So  Parhament  passed  an  Act  in  1563.  that  no  person  could  holdti 
efface,  or  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  unless  he  would  oW  t^ 
Queen,  and  deny  that  the  Pope  had  any  authority  in  En^^nl 

to  S.!^'  ?'"'''  °^  Scots.-We  saw  that  when  Mar,  returned 
to  Scotland  she  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  her  people.     sS 

Tver  LTf     "'^\''''  *'"^''^"'  ^'^  ^«^"*'^"''  ""^-«»  -d 
tZTJ     \r  ^r'"'  '"'"  *^^«  ''''''''''  "^-^^  resist  her  charms. 

Elizabeth  for  the  Enghsh  throne.     Her  aubject.  were  Ldy  i  aid 
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her  ;  ko    was  Philip   of   Spain  ;  ancl  so  were  Home  of  Elizabeth's 
Mubjects. 

Mary  was  Elizabeth's  heir,  and  this  mad**  Elizalnith's  friends 
anxious.  Tliuy  wjre  afraid  that  some  fanatic  would  murder  Eliza- 
betli  to  give  Mary  the  crown.  So  they  frequently  urged  Elizabeth 
to  marry  and  give  them  an  heir  to  the  throne.  She  woidd  refuse 
until  sorely  pressed  by  her  Parliamen:,  and  then  would  promise  to 
choose  a  husband.  But  she  never  married  although  she  had  many 
lovers  and  suitors,  who,  for  a  time,  were  encouraged  and  •then 
quietly  rejected.  Why  she  did  not  marry  we  d<>  not  know.  Some 
think  she  desired  to  marry  Rnliert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  was  for  many  years  her  favourite.  She  knew  that  if  she 
married  a  Protestant  she  would  displease  her  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  whereas  if  she  married  a  Human  Catholic  she  would 
anger  her  Protestant  subjects.  So  she  remained  a  "  Virgin  Queen  " 
and  found  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  people  a  partial  recom- 
pense for  the  lack  of  husband  and  children. 

The  anxiety  t)f  Elizabeth's  subjects  was  increased  when  Mary 
married,  in  1505,  Lord  Daruley  her  cousin.  Dandey,  like  Mary,  was 
descended  from  Margaret,  Henry  YTII's  sister,  and  his  family  were 
Roman  Catholics.  By  this  marriage  Mary  strengthened  hor  claim 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  had  she  now  acted  with  prudence, 
Elizabeth  might  have  been  driven  from  the  throne,  or  else  com- 
pelled to  recognize  Mary  as  her  successor.  But  Mary,  with  all  her 
cleverness,  could  not  control  her  piissions,  and  by  giving  way  to 
them  she  lost  not  only  all  chance  of  becoming  queen  of  England, 
but  also  caused  herself  to  be  driven  into  exile.  She  soon  tired  of 
her  young  husband,  who  was  a  foolish  youth,  and  wanted  to 
become  king,  and  by  his  jealousies  and  follies  ga\  -^  Mary  much 
ainioyance.  She  had  an  Italian  secretary,  David  Rizzio,  with 
whom  she  was  so  intimate  that  Darnley  grew  jealous.  Aide<l 
by  a  band  of  rough  Scotch  lords  he  broke  into  Mary's  chamber  at 
Holyrood  when  she  was  supping  with  Rizzio.  Rizzio  was  dragged 
out  and  stabbed  to  death,  and  his  body  flung  down  a  staircase  near 
Mary's  chamber.  Mary  tried  to  save  him  but  was  held  back 
by  Darnley  while  the  murder  took  place.  After  a  time  she  pre- 
tended to  forgive  her  husliand,  and  three  months  after  the  murder, 
her  son,  James,  was  born.  Not  long  after  this  event,  Darnley  being 
ill,  Mary  had  him  removed  to  an  old  buildnig,  Kirk-U'-Field,  not 
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far  from  Ho  yrood.  for  quiet  and  rest.     One  ni^ht  when  Pfaiy  wh« 
attending  a  dance  given  to  her  servants  in  Holyrood,  an  explLZ 
took  place  at  Kirk-O'-Field.  and  the  next  monLg  D^r^Z^nTZ 
page  were  found  dead  in  an  adjoining  field.     TI.;  house  h^be 
blown  up  With  gunpowder,  and  ahhough  Darnloy  and  the  Ze  ha 
Reaped  from  the  house,  they  had  been  ovortaLn  and  .  u  led 
.No  one  knew  whether  Mary  had  planned  the  deed  or  not ;  but  the 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  a  bold,  profligate  noble    were 
Heen  near  the  scene  of  the  tn^gedy  that  evening.'and  a  short  «:" 
his  castles  and  there  married  to  him. 

The  people  of  Scotknd  were  horrified  at  the  murfer  and  the 
niarnage.  and  at  once  her  lords  rose  against  her.  She  wrlken 
prisoner,  and  forced  to  giv.  up  her  crown  to  her  son.  A  yTartt" 
she  escaped  from  Loch  Loven  Castle,  and  gathered  an  aC  but 
she  was  defeated  at  Langside,  in  1568.  by  Eail  Murray.     WiTh  diffi 

:d^ai?o7EZb:i:r"  ""^-^^-^  ^'-  -'-  ^^^^^  '^«  p-^- 

7.  Mary  to  Entlaad.-What  to  do  with  Marv  was  no™  «,., 

E..ab„th  co„M  deoI,,e.     M.ry  ..ked  to  ho  :^d  "  WrTh.^^' 

iTTt  .r         .      <l<'"»"Jt.,l  that  .h«  .hould  be  .e„t  back  to  b, 

r,.df„rtho  murder  of  her  husband.    Elizabeth  know  IhTt  it™! 

unsafe  to  alW  her  t.  go  to  France,  and  she  .as  unwim  X  ha3 

J:"Xtct:rtL!ti::oTr,r"tr't^^^^^ 

m  the  „,,er<»  of  M.^,  n»de  it  necessary  thTt  something sh„„Mt 
KWf  It  ",  ff  ''  ""'  ■"""  '""8  '■■  E"sl«nd  before  the  Duk,  ot 
tZf    Tt      ""^  ■""■  °"''  P"'  •>"  ™  *«  "-°ne.    ThU  plot 

down^at  HV  t:;  W  th  "  t'h%"°""'  **  ™  ""' 
Eli^beth  and  rOeased  ^r:::,^^tTJ^Zr^ 
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Mary  fjueen.  But  Elizalnth  hiuX  vigilRiit  fricmlB  in  her  council, 
and  this  plot  Inooiiiiiig  known  Norfolk  was  executed.  S*;  it  wont 
on  for  many  years  till,  in  1j87,  Anthony  iVihington  ontfired  into 
a  correspondencvj  with  Mary  to  kill  Klizjtli  th,  ami  niaku  Mury 
queen.  The  letters  passed  through  the  hands  of  Wulsinglrim,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  on  the  evidence  ho  gupi'lied,  Mary  was 
tried  before  a  o  immission  of  peers  and  sentt^nced  to  death.  Eliza- 
beth, for  a  time,  would  not  consent  to  sign  the  death  waiTant, 
although  urged  to  do  so  by  Parliament  and  lier  niinisters.  At  iust 
she  signed  it,  and  the  sentence  was  at  oncu  catried  out.  Mary  died 
protesting  her  innocence,  but  the  people  breathed  easier  beceuse  a 
great  danger  was  removed. 

8.  Tlie  Spanish  Armada. — Meanwhile  Eliz^i-beth  had  been  able 
to  keep  England  out  of  foreign  wars.  She  was  asked  to  aid  tlie 
Netherlands  against  Spain,  but  refused  to  do  so  openly,  for 
mauy  of  her  sulijects  did  not  want  to  have  their  trade  with  the  Low 
Cou  xtries  stoppetl.  Nevertheless  thousands  of  Englishmen  crossed 
over  *'/o  the  aid  of  the  Netherlanders  and  fought  in  their  battles 
against  the  Spaniards.  Among  those  who  left  the  English  sliores 
was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  brave  and  noble  man,  and  an  accomplished 
courtier,  author,  and  soldier.  He  was  kilhod  at  the  Battle  of 
Zutphen.  The  hatred  Lome  the  Spaniards  at  this  time  by  the 
English  was  shown  in  many  ways.  There  was  no  open  war  between 
England  and  S|)ain  ;  nevertheless  English  sliips  were  fitted  out  to 
plunder  Spanish  settlements  in  America,  and  seize  their  treasure 
ships  returning  from  the  t  \;h  mines  of  the  New  World.  We  liave 
already  mentioned  how  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage  round  the 
world  laden  with  Spanish  treasure.  When  he  reached  ^•..  aso  7<^Uza- 
beth  visited  his  ship,  made  him  a  knight,  and  did  ?>  -i  r  iuM-  ut  »..;  !pb 
» large  portion  of  hisspoiL  So  it  is  not  surprising  thu*  J'liii  mo;  Sj.ain 
araa  angry,  and  only  waited  till  his  hands  were  free  to  attac' .  V.ug- 
land.  Meanwhile  no-v  expeditions  were  going  out  ag,-'!ist  Sjfanish 
America,  and  at  last  Elizabeth  sent  an  army  to  the  Loiv  Cou  i  "iaa 
to  aid  che  Netherlanders.  Philip  was  also  angry  because  Elizabeth 
had  pub  to  death  several  priests  who  came  to  England  from  a 
college  at  Douay  in  France  to  minister  to  the  English  I,  ooiii 
Catholics  and  to  persuade  them  not  to  attend  the  Englinh  Church' 
ewrvices.    These  prierts  were  accused  of  preaching  disloyalty  and 
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thfi"4r.«oi»     ^         ''^""*"  ^'^<^''"''cs  would  join  him.     While 

".g  th«  Spanish  kin-^'s  beard 'fWkVk  ,       '=''"''*  ^'"g«- 

the  attacr would  b%  reT;;",  j^trwr,ot: ^ ^"^"  ^'^^ 
enough  to  make  her  fleet  and  ar.ny  eSive  What  h  ^"^^^'''J^ 
do.  her  subjects  did  at  their  own  exp^r  VeTs«L  we;'Sd  "T 
by  private  gentlemen  and  sent  out  to  .lo  h!/  f  ^  f  "'^ 
freedom.    Lord  Howard  of  Ffti .    »  ^"'*  England's 

but  he  had  by  h"X  .1!     ''         ""^^  ^^^'''''''  '^'''^  -^'''»'^-'. 

command  of  the  Duke  of  MedSu/  ,"'^'^'''  ""^""  *''  ' 

never  were  her  people  more  tr^to  Sr  '"  T"''^'  ,''"^""'  "'^ 
Ronmn  Catholics  we  eanilr  as  pJhT  Tf  ^^/"^  ^^--8"- 
defend  England's  shores      The  of         ?    .'  '"  '^''''  "'"^  ""^ 

her.  and  h^  appean:r  tmcS^St;^^^'^  ^rS^  '^'  ""'  f^ 
to  give  them  hope  and  -..nfidence      R  v\  ^''^  "^^'^^^ 

English  headlands  to  gu  noZoi  thfZ  /'  '''^  ''™''  '^""  *''« 
thegreatcrescentof  l.L s  Z  w^   -  ^ '  '''''''''^-     "^^  ^' 

the  smaU  English  flee^^.!  ^0^.    T  """""'  "^  ^^'^  ^^"""«^'  *"d 

They  h.,  J,,  -rtn:f  ir  r:!^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

found  separated  from  the  main  body  At  ni^hf  fir  .  ^  ^^ 
adrift  into  the  Spanish   fl.        ,nd  in  the  T.r       7      '!  ""'''  "'"* 

fouowed  seve.i  g^anish .  ,s  t::j^:7:f^::2  ^ 
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fipauitmls  f(iun<1  thiit  tin  ii-  vcshwIh  wore  so  i,in,'«  anil  rlitniny  that 
their  allot  pasaecl  <)V»t  (1  •  Eir^li.sli  ships,  which  could  sail  away 
or  uroun<l  tluMn  jit  pU  iisiire.  In  tU-sjuiir  tho  Armada  In-'gan  to 
rutrwit,  pursui'd  hy  its  active  an<l  vengeful  uneinies.  To  add  to 
thi'ir  misfortunes  a  great  Htorni  arose  whieh  carried  tho  Spanish 
vessels  past  Parma's  army,  and  drove  them  far  north.  Ilniuidiiig 
the  Orkneys  to  return  to  Spain  tho  vessels  were  dasln'd  on  the 
rocks,  and  tho  shores  of  tho  north  of  Scotland  and  Inland  were 
strewn  with  corpses.  Some  reached  the  simro  alive  only  to  lie 
murdered  hy  the  savage  inhabitants  of  tho  wjast.  Of  all  that  great 
fleet  only  fifty-three  vessels  readied  Spain.  England  Wiis  saveil  : 
the  wind  and  the  waves  had  fou.,'ht  he'-  battles  even  nioro  effectively 
than  her  sjiilors  or  soldiers.  With  tho  defeat  of  tl.-j  Armada  pfissed 
away  the  long  dread  of  a  great  danger,  and  the  nation's  joy  and 
relief  found  expression  in  the  glorious  literature  that  followed. 

9.  Elizabethan  Literature.— Not  since  Chaucer  had  England  a 
great  lunt,  until  Edmund  Spenser  wrote  in  this  reign  tho  " Faerie 
Queen."  Other  great  writers  followed:  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Hooker,  and  greatest  of  all,  William  Shakespeare,  who  born  in  1564 
began  to  write  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  his  wonderful  plays 
and  dramas.  To  these  men,  great  in  an  age  of  gi'eat  men,  Eliza- 
beth was  a  friend  and  counsell<»r.  Such  an  era  in  literature  the 
nation  had  not  hitherto  experienti  d,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  such 
another  era  has  since  come  to  the  English  people.  The  great  events 
and  the  daring  deeds  and  thoughts  of  tho  time  seemed  to  demand  a 
Spenser  and  a  Shakespeare  to  give  them  voice.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get the  eti'orts  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  once  courtier,  author, 
soldier,  and  voyager,  to  colonize  Virginia.  Though  the  colony  was 
a  failure  in  his  time,  lie  brought  back  to  Europe  tlie  potato  £is  well 
as  tobacco,  both  of  which  soon  came  into  use.  In  tiiis  reign, 
t  (.,  voyages  wore  undertaken  to  tho  northern  seas  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  Elizabeth  gave  in  1599  a  charter  to  the  East  India 
Company,  with  the  sole  right  of  trading  in  that  fabled  land  of 
untold  riches. 

10.  Ireland  under  Elizabeth.— It  is  sad  to  turn  away  from  this 
story  ■  1  brave  deeds  and  growing  prosperity  to  England's  treat- 
ment of  Ireland,  Henry  VIII.  had  tried  to  make  Irelaii'l  acknow- 
ledge Englaiid  s  laws  anti  uccept  her  re!i;;i>>u,  an<l  by  so  ui   nii  lutd 
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given  nso  to  a  great  bittoniess  among  the  Irish  pe. ,,  ,Io.    Edward  VI 
tned  to  force  ProteHt,u.Us,a  on  th.nn  and   failed,   as  the  Iri.b 
did  not  want  any  change  in  their  rchgi-n.     Then  Mary  ca.ne  and 
restored  the  old  r.l>gi..n,    h„fc  began  English  settlo.aent.  in  tuo 
counties      \V1,..n  Eli.U.th  l.eca.ne  c^ueen,  «he  followed  her  fathe.'. 
policy  of  mak.ng  Ireland  English.      Srx.n  there   vas  a  re.-.m  r 
und^er  N.nO'Nen    which  w,.  pat  .lown  by  S.r  I  u.„ry  Sidney  . 
I.  >j.     13ut  the  rebelhon  broke  out  again  u.ul.r  Shan's  son,  Hugh, 
ff      'f  Tyrone,  in  1..M.,,  when  the  Spu.iards  gave  their  aid.     He 
defeated  the  English,  and  Essex,  the  darling  of  iu./.ab.th'a  oM  a.^. 
w-os  sent  against  him.     Essex  made  an  unwise  peace  with   hL' 
.uid  then  retuxned  to  Englaiv'  for  Eluabeth's  approval.     She  w.; 
very  angiy  at  his  foUy  and  ordered  him  to  kelp  his  house  fo"; 
tmxe.     Essex,  in  his  vam  pride,  marched  to  London  to  seize  the 
queen  ;   but  waa  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.     L.>rd  Mountjov 
m  able  man    was  sent  in  his  place  to  Ireland,  and  succeeded  hi 
suppres.ng  the  revolt     In  the  next  reign,  as  we  shall  find,  lar" 
I       \  of  iHiul  were  taken  from  the  Irish  in  the  north  and  given  to 
Uotch  and  English  settlers.  ^ 

il.  Death  of  fflkabeth-But  tlie  end  of  this  gxeat  reign  was 
IZZ\  f-^f'^^f^-^-th  of  Essex,  becamedesprir 
She  had  est  much  of  the  8ymi>athy  of  her  people,  although  in 
memory  of  her  great  services  they  bore  with  her  fmil  ies  of  temper 
and  disposition  to  rule  arbitrarily.  Nevertheless  she  knew  Xn 
to  yield  to  her  Parliaiiient  and  people.  One  of  her  last  and  m^ 
^lous  acts  was  to  abolish  "  monopolies  "  on  a  number  of  IS 
of  common  use.  The  Parliament  had  grown  in  power  during 
the  e  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  it  only  waited  Eli..t  Z 

Elizabeths  end  was  a  sad  one.      Dejected   and  wretched    foi 

refused  to  name  her  successor.      ArJced  if  James  of  Scotland 
Maxy's  son.  should  succeed  her.  a  sUght  motion  of  the  hej  wtl' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


CnOWN   AND   PARLIAMENT. 


1,  James  I. — Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Cecil,  tlie 
minister  of  her  old  a<;e,  sent  for  .lainos  VI.  of  Scotland,  tlie  son 
of  Mary  Stuart,  '*iieuii  of  Scots,  to  he  king  of  England.  No  one 
objecteil,  and  Jar.  ,  came  dov^  from  Scotland  to  Limtkn  and  was 
crowned  (m  tlie  s.ior  d  s^'^one  of  Scime  in  Westminster.  So  the 
old  prophecy  was  .ulfilled,  and  a  Scotc;h  king  reigned  in  England 
under  the  title  of  .Tames  I. 

James  was  the  first  of  the  Stuart  linp,  and,  like  all  his  race  in 
England,  was  obstinate,  stdf-willed,  and  filled  with  the  notion  that 
he  ruled  by  "Divine  Right";  that  is,  he  believed  he  held  the 
throne  from  God  directly,  and  not  from  his  Parliament  and  people. 
To  this  belief  he  added  another,  viz.,  that  bisJKjps  were  divinely 
appointed,  and  that  the  kingship  was  not  secure  unless  the  Church 
was  governed  by  bisliops.  Ah  he  sjiid,  "No  Bishop,  no  King." 
Perhaps  he  got  this  idea  from  the  fact  that  when  king  in  Scotland 
he  had  to  endure  a  good  many  restraints  and  rebukes  from  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  that  nation.  At  any  rate,  as  scnm  as  ho 
reached  England  ho  cast  his  lot  in  with  the  English  Church  and  'eft 
the  Presbyterian  body  tx)  which  he  had  formerly  belonged. 

James  had  a  few  good  qualities  an<l  a  great  many  bad  ones.  He 
was  well  educated,  and  had  read  much  on  church  history  and 
theology.  Ho  loved  to  sliow  his  learning,  and  to  that  end  wrote 
pamphlets  ag-ainst  smoking  (which  was  becoming  fashi(mable)  and 
witchcraft,  and  in  favor  of  the  "  Divine  Right  of  Jvings."  He  had 
a  oinny  Scotch  wit  and  humour,  and  s.iid  many  shrewd  and  pithy 
things.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  foolish  king:  "  the  wisest  fool  in 
Christendom,"  as  a  French  statesman  called  him.  He  was  ejisily 
ruled  by  favourites,  and  his  court  was  often  the  scene  of  drunken- 
ness and  low  debauchery.  James  himself  was  giv^n  to  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  and  as  in  dress  he  was  slovenly,  and  in  person 
awkward  and  ungainly,  ho  made  himself  contemptible  and  ridi- 
culous ny  his  actions.  The  English  people  had  been  accustomed 
to  dignified  kings  and  ipjeens,  and  the  chang.'  fro.  ,  the  queenlv 
ijiiizabeth  to  the  ricketty  James  did  nut  tend  U>  make  them  quietly 
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submit  to  J«ne«'  claim  to  rule  "  not  by  the  oommcn  wiU  but  fo, 
the  common  weal.  "*»«*•  iwi 

2.  State  of  the  NatIon,-At  thi«  time,  too,  the  people  had  be- 
come  so  prosperous  under  Elizabeth's  rule  that  they  h  J  recove^ 
muchof  the  old  spirit  of  freodon:  which  forced  the  pLZen^ 
o  g.ve  Parha.„ent  the  cntrol  of  taxation.  Eh..beth  hul  f  H 
th,s  m  the  later  years  of  her  reign,  and  had  unwillingly  conceded 
n.any  th,n^s  to  her  Parliament.  So,  when  James,  w.thlu' awkward 
ways  a:.i  foreign  accent,  began  to  dictate  to  his  Parliament  and 
p.v,.o  how  tney  should  be  governed,  they  resented  it      :S  soon 

a7^t.:;ir'^^^'^"' '''' ''-  ^-^^^^^  ^'^^^'^  ^^^  -^  --: 

Tim  nation  was  i:a  an  unsettled  condition  owing  to  the  different 
news  held   by  the  people  on  rel.gious  questions       The   PuriUn- 
wanted  changes  made  in  the  Church  services,  so  as  to  brine  them 
nearer  the  fonn  of  worship  in  Scotland  and  Geneva.    They  di,  Led 
makmg  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  wearing  a  surplice     .r 
gmng  a  nng  m  the  nn^rriage  sen-ice.      They,  also,'were  ve'ry  strict 
about  keepmg  Sunday,  and  about  indulging  in  .nausements      In 
questions  of  state  they  upheld  the  liberty  ff  Pari  J^and  t  : 
nght  of  the  people  to  make  their  own  laws.     Then  there  was  th 
Church  party  which  wished  the  Church  to  remain  as  Elizal>eth  had 
left  It  and  which  was  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  the  king  a  JeVi 
deal  o   power.   Ustly,  there  were  the  Romaf  Cattolics,  w  '  wSLd 
to  res^re  the  Rmian  Catholic  faith.     They  had  been  fiercerv  per 
secuted  m  Elizabeth's  reign  and  now  looked  to  James  for  re  e 
because  his  mother  had  been  a  strict  Roman  Catholic.     The  hope  of 
the  Puritans  that  he  would  make  changes  in  the  Church  services  to 

^rZZT'^l  T  T"  '^''''"^''^-  -^""^^^  ^^^  been  so  sternly 
created  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  that  he  hated  them  and  their 
ways;  and  as  the  Puritans  in  many  respects  were  like  the  PresLy- 
tenans  he.  at  a  Conference  at  Hampt<m  Court,  roundly  abusc'l 
them  when  they  asked  for  clianges,  and  said  if  they  would  no 
conform  he  would  "hany  them  out  of  the  land."  The  only  g". 
resul  of  this  conference  was  the  decision  to  issue  a  revised 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  done  in  1611.  tL  J  he 
version  stUl  in  use.  " 

a  The  Pnritans  berin  to  Emi«rate.-Now   tht  it  wm  seen 
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that  James  was  wedckd  to  the  Chunh  as  it,  stood,  many  Puritans 
determined  to  leave  their  native  land  and  find  a  liouie  where  they 
coidd  worship  fJ.Kl  as  they  pleased.  Among  other>»  that  left  was  a 
small  congregation  under  tlio  leadersliip  of  their  pastor.  John 
Robinson,  and  an  Elder,  William  Hn-vvster.  It  first  went  to 
Amsterdam  and  Lcydt-n  and  then  in  1020  ciino  Iwick  to  England, 
whence  it  took  passage  in  a  little  vess.-l  called  the  "Mayflower"  for 
the  shores  of  North  America.  This  little  band  of  120  smds  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock  in  Massachusetts,  and,  after  suffering  great  pri- 
vations for  many  years,  founded  a  ilouri.shing  colony,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  tlio  New  England  State.s. 

4.  Gunpowder  Plot.-  If  the  Puritans  were  disappninte<l  in 
James,  much  more  were  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  relief  that 
they  expected  did  not  come  ;  on  the  other  hand.  Parliament  made 
the  laws  more  severe  against  them,  and  James  began  to  Iwuiish 
their  pricst.s,  and  to  fini;  them  for  not  attemling  the  English  Church 
8er\-ices.  The  result  was  that  a  few  desperate  men,  hcvaded  by  one 
Robert  Cate.sby,  formed  a  plot  to  blow  up  Parliament  while  it  was 
being  oj.ened.  kill  the  king  and  mend)ers  of  I'ariiamcnt,  and  then 
seize  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  roy.il  family  and  place 
him  on  the  throne.  T  .^ny  out  tliis  plot  gunpowder  was  stored 
in  barrels  in  a  vault  or  c.dlar  under  tlie  IL.use  of  Lord.s,  and  a  man 
named  Guy  Fawkes  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  setting  fire  to 
it  at  the  proper  time.  Fortunately  one  of  the  c(;nspuators'did  not 
wish  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  in  Parliament,  to  be  killed,  and 
sent  him  a  warning  note  not  to  attend.  This  led  to  iiKpiiries 
being  mad3,  and  a  search  taking  place  the  evening  l)efore  Par- 
liament was  to  be  opened,  November  5th,  160.j,  Guy  Fawkes  was 
found  concealed  in  the  cellar,  and  the  whole  plot  wiis  exposed. 
The  conspirators  tried  to  escape,  but  most  of  them  were  seized  and 
put  to  death.  The  result  of  this  wicked  and  foolish  plot  was  that 
the  laws  were  made  still  more  cruel  and  oppres^n  e  against  R*;man 
Cathohcs. 

5.  Crown  and  Parliament.— Very  soon  James  began  to  disagn* 
with  his  Parliaments.  He  insisted  on  his  right  to  collect  taxes  and 
place  duties  on  goods  without  consent  <,f  Pariiament  ;  and  t<i  please 
his  favourites  and  put  money  in  his  treasuiy,  he  revived  the 
monopolies  which  ]u%d  Ueii  given  up  by  Eiiiiabcth.     Nearly  every 
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juticlo  of  common  use  was  made  the  subject  of  a  "monoDolv  "  anH  i„ 
»-nuo.      IIis  fii-st  f;iv.,iuito   was  llul„.,b  Cur    ,.  ,i;      i 

1>..,.r  i.  •  '  ''"*   ^■•^tJ'iv.igaiice    ana   insolence 

asroc  t„  j;,vo  „i,  i„s  i„,„,r  of  !„„„«„,  ,.„,,,  .,„,  ;„  ,,„^  ...^  ^^^ 

wm,„?„  ?«t'.,f' *,-Jr  'T  ^■""'^  """•  '"^»  ■""""  "'«' 

wif],  r..         '"/'■""^"^'  •""'.  to  keep  lus  extiuvaganfc  c.ut  su.n.liea 

1.  10.1  fines,  forml  loans,  an.l  benevolences,  .„.l  n,a..o  hin.tlf  rich 
C..10US  bycon^polbn.  people  of  sn.all  n.eans  to  take  tiMes  or  else  m  J 

o  sohl  tni  .tl(  0      Bmknigha.a  also  use.l  tj.o  lau-  couits  to  fill  the 

onf  Zu  l"/-''''","'''''''  *"  '""'"'  "■'™'''  "'"■  Si--"!",  -nd  to  this 
tiiov  l,,t  .m     «  ,  '"  '''"«'"'''  1~"I''«  '•"'  I"*  "-snt,  for 
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please  the  Sj»anifih  court  he  tliJ  the  most  cniol  ind  unjuHt  act  «>f  liis 
reign.  At  this  time  Sir  W.iltvr  ItiUiyh  w.is  a  prisoner  in  tlu) 
Tower  on  a  flimsy  chnryo  of  troasori  coinmittt'd  in  lOO.'J.  Tliirtfon 
years  w;is  he  iniprisonfil,  uwl,  to  while  a  way  li  is  tiiiio,  wmte  liis 
great  work  Tlie  Histonj  of  the  If'o/7./.  Timi  of  liis  Inngcnufine- 
ment,  he  toM  .T;uik's  lie  ivUow  of  a  goM  mine  in<;uiana,  up  tlie  river 
Orinoco,  an.l  if  he  would  give  hin;,  his  freedom  he  wouM  g..  out  ami 
bring  the  king  liome  a  great  treasure.  JauKs  released  him,  hut 
warned  him  he  must  not,  at  the  jieril  of  his  life,  attack  any  Spanisii 
settlements.  Riilcigli  set  s-iil,  and  wlicn  he  readied  the  moutli  of 
the  Orinoco,  he  sent  an  expedition  up  the  river  to  search  for  tlio 
mine.  His  men  did  not  find  it,  hut  got  into  a  figlit  with  some 
Spaniards,  and  Riileigh'a  son  was  killed,  liileigh  had  to  return 
without  the  expected  treasure,  and  when  he  reached  England  he 
was  beheaded,  1018,  to  please  the  Spanish  king,  who  complained 
of  Raleigh's  attack  on  one  of  iiis  settlements. 

James  was  willing  to  aUow  others  besides  Itdeigh  U>  sutler,  to 
plaise  Spain.  In  1018,  a  groat  war  broke  out  in  (Jeniiany,  and 
lasted  thirty  years.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  duo  to  James' 
Bon-in-law,  Frederick,  the  Elector  of  the  Palatimite,  accepting  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  which  was  claimed  l)y  Ferdinand,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  The  war  that  followed  soon  becjimo  one  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  Spain  gave  her  aid  to  the 
Catholic  Ferdinand  against  the  Protestant  Frederick.  Frederick 
was  very  unfortunate  and  h)st  not  only  Bohemia,  but  also  his  own 
Electorate  on  the  Rhine.  The  English  people  would  have  gladly 
gone  to  war  with  Spain  to  restore  him  to  his  dom-nicjiis  ;  but  James 
was  so  anxious  to  keep  peace  with  Sjwiin  that  he  refused  to  give 
any  aid.  He  thought  ho  could  get  Spain  to  restore  Frederick  to 
his  possessions  hy  ii  policy  of  conciliation.  Spain,  however,  would 
not  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  SfKinish  king 
was  in  no  hurry  to  have  tlie  marna,  t;ike  place.  .Im[)atient  of 
delay,  Charles  and  Buckingham  went  in  disguise  to  the  Spanish 
court,  hoping  that  tLjir  presence  would  hasten  the  match.  Tliey 
had  not  been  there  long  before  Buckuigham  got  into  a  quarrel, 
and  Charles  found  that  the  Infanta  did  not  like  him.  One  excuse 
after  another  was  made  for  delay,  and  although  Charles  was  pre- 
pared to  promiiie  anythinsz;  *•  obtain  hia  end,   the  uiarriagfa   was 
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aim  null  Ion  tlio  famous  Li  wvers      TIi..t7  ..t-  -  .       i 

;::^:::'st::?;t:;;;;!"!;:":":r'"/''-;"-"'-;* 

Mmcu.  Lcwk-ne  A„,,„„  Or„„„„„»_,„  tho   bc-st   «■«,  to  .,„,,, 
»=.o„c„.     H»„k„„..l„,|..a  hi,guUt,  »„,,  .,>,fi„o,l  a,L    von     , 

testation  out  of  the  Journals  of  the  Hou.sli:;  £J ",  n^     iV:'"- 
about  this  time  (10.2)  the  ii.t  weekl,  news.^e^IpXd:  '^"^ 

whl??'")''^  ^'^'''  ^*'>«"--HarcIly  was  Parliament  di.ssolved 
when  Charles  and  Buckingham  came  l«ok  from  S^.-un.  TheTwere 
e^gerforwar  and  orced  Jan.os  to  caU  another  P-  rliamenl  1 
the  neces.sary  supphes.  A  s:aaU  sum  was  voted  and  tl>en  I-rit 
menfc  «<  J  turned  Charles  L  .d  now  arranged  to  n.arr  lln  ,et 
Mana  the  daughter  of  Homy  IV.  of  France,  and  J "  "  Z 
unwillmg  t<,call  Parliament  again  because  he  know  H  . 

dfdn:r:\'f^;  thethronem:,.r,ing  a"l^mt  cXht  '^^.t 
.hd  not  wait  for  Parha.aont  to  give  a  larger  grant  but  sent  lo  (V^ 
men  under  Count  Mansfield  to  aid  Fredenfk  i^  the  pltVnT 
The  expedition  was  a  great  failure,  and  most  of  the  men^lT  oj 
disease  brought  on  from  want  of  proper  food  and  cl^W  Thl 
Had  failure  hastened  the  King's  end.  and  he  died  of  ague  ^  16^ 
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TIIK    Civil.    WAR. 


1.  Charles  I.— ruliko   Ms    f.iHuT,    Clxari.s   was    (li;,'mti.  tl    aji.l 

kiii^'l}"  ill  iii.uiiii  r  nihl  (ipjMMi-Mii. . ,  \iitli  -i  u,'i:ivi.',  iiiii  !!iu,'i  nt  (■••i.i;- 
ten;iJU'<',  ainl  -i  ri"^!  rv.  d  Imt.  L':'.t  ■ii'Us  m  ininr.  In  Ins  f,tiiiil\,  lir 
w.-iH  a  fiiilit'iii  lnil'.iipl  ;in.l  ;in  .'':  •  i  j.,'rif(j  inli.r.  As  ;i  in.iii.  li.' 
wus  ff.'o  fi-niii  iiiany  of  tljo  \icrs  (if  jiriiK-'  s,  ainl  v.  .is  .sinr.rcly 
attacli  .1  to  t!i.!  Kii'.'li-li  Ciiurih.  I'.iit.  it  di.l  ii..f  t.iko  Iiis  \'nv- 
liaiili'lit  Jlli'l  {'  '>[ilo  l"ir^'  to  liii'l  nut  tint  I:i'  Was  lic.ul  >t p.ii',', 
">l)stiii.iti',  uiitl  iii-!ii'-i'!  ■  ;  .•III  1.  liki'  li: .  i  ith.r,  iVi\<  <\  with  t'l.;  n  ptmn 
lli;tt  Iio  lull. I  \>y  DiviiK!  l;;,'!it.  ]fis  -r.  ,it  viro  was  faIscli(Mi<l  ;  In- 
wmuM  iiiako  .-i'llmii).  [iMiiii'si'.s  t.>  !i  s  jiailiaiip-iits  wiuii  in  a  .str;tit, 
.•iiid  tliiii  lii-i'."k  tluiii  ,i.s  s.  1  ill  ;is  Iio  fli'.ii'^lit  liiiii>i!f  out  of  tl:inp'r. 
So  in  s[)itt!  of  Iiis  kiiiL'ly  luaiuu-rs,  -im'!  liis  goml  iiii\ati!  lito,  !io  \\;i.s 
i  iiiucli  Worse  king  tli.iii  .Faiiics  I. 

2.  Early  Tioi'Mes.  <'!iail.  s  so..n  <r,.t  int..  n  (lum.l  with  liis 
Parliaiiicnt,  wlii. ,,  dislike  I  tli-'  iiitlucii.  n  UiickinLjliam  liail  over 
liiiii.  v^'liarii'S  a^lced  liis  first  J'.iiliaiu' 'it  for  a  lai^'o  sum  to  carry 
on  the  war,  Imt  instead  of  ;,'i\iii<^  liiui  vliat  ho  viaiitid,  it  f^niiif'd 
liiiii  U'ss  than  lialf.  h'a>1  Id-sicU-s  refused  to ','ive  liini,  for  niori)  tlian 
a  year,  a,  tax  Coied  "Tonna;^!;  and  Poundage. "'  !t  liad  Ke.n  the 
custom  to  nrnnit  this  tax  (wliich  was  so  niu'li  on  overv  tun  of  lieur 
and  wiiK',  ami  on  every  pound  ot  certain  othir  artiel.'s)  to  the  kini,' 
for  life,  and  Cii.irles  was  so  jinu'ry  at  r.t.rliaiiieiit  that  he  sooii  .•ifter- 
w.Vi'ds  dissolve  1  it,  wlujii  it  heiran  to  eniiuito  into  J'.uokinj^diam's 
conduct. 

Buckin'j;!i am  iv>w  f'iou!,'hb  he  would  iiiake  himselt  and  tlie  kirn,' 
p()[)nl;ir  hy  sen'liii_;  a  fleet  to  Spain  fo  ;itr.ick  Cud::^.  'I'ln-  expeili- 
tioii  was  Hot  W'U  e'pii[)|>ed,  and  when  it  readied  Caiiiy;  l'.i\,  the 
men,  who  w.nit  on  shore,  got  drunk  and  had  '■<:  he  taken  l)aik  to 
their  vessels  in  a  helpless  condition.  Tim  tie  t  tlien  r.  tuni  d  to 
Engl.and,  nft.-r  failing  to  fake  >oni..-  Spani.-h  f  i-  ■•asure-shljis  t'xpecte<l 
from  America.  So  this  expedition,  frmi  which  tli  ;  king  ami 
Biickinghun  hojied  so  luach,  endi'l  in  lea\ing  fhem  hoiivily  in  debt, 
and  lurced  Chane.-J  to  e.ill  aii'fiu:!'  I'.iili.i.iicni.  in  lf)2iJ. 

When  Charh'Si'  fu^coud  Parliaiuoub  met,  Sir  John  Eliot,  t,  aobla 
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patiiot,  who  «iH.ko  words  which  Htirn.l  tho  hearta  of  his  fellow- 
.ne.nho.-s,  n.-.v,-.  t.,  h,uo  P.uckin.^h.uu  i-npouoJ^ed  for  wa«tin«  the 

«.skn  g   h..s     ur  .H.nenfs  cn.so.it.      Ho  ha,l   .nuch  need  of  it.  for 

n.d  of  the  *nnch  PrutestHUts  of  U  Ko,..h..ile.  So  he  began  to 
levT  tomxago  -uul  poundage,  and  to  force  people  to  lend  hi.n  money 
a  1 ..  gh  he  ha.  no  nUention  of  ever  payu.g  it  hack.  In  this  way 
he  CO  l,..te.l  a  large  su„  ,  although  n.any  refused  to  i«y  and  were 
pumshodnx  vanous  ways.  Sou.e  were  lined  and  in.prisoned,  others 
were  forced  n.to  tho  anny  and  navy,  or  had  soldiers  biU;ted  Z 
the,r  houses  I„  this  way  Buckingham  got  „.on.,>y  enough  to  raise 
an  nrn.y  and  Heet  to  go  to  La  Rochelle  where  the  EngEsh  were  so 
badly  defeated  and  suffered  so  heavy  a  los.s  that  they  had  to  return 

4.  Petition  of  Eight.-Parlbment  now  had  to  be  summoned  to 
get  supphes,  and  when  it  met,  it  at  once  beg,.n  to  complain  of  the 
waythekmg  had  collected  n.oney  and  imprisoned  those  who  had 
refused  to  ,ny  his  forced  loans.  Sir  Joha  Eliot  was  aga.n  tho 
chief  spokesman    and  under  h.s  guidance  Parliament  drew  up  a 

Petition  of  K.ghr,     in  which  they  demanded  of  tho  king  that  no 
n.a„  should  be  asked  for  a  loan  without  consent  of  Parliament ; 
that  no  man  should  be  sent  to  prison  without  ciuse  being  shown  ; 
that  sold.ers  snould  not  be   billeted  in  private  houses,  and  that 
martial  law  should  cease.     The  king  did  not  w..nt  to  agree  to  this 
petition,  but  he  was  so  much  in  need  of  ni.mey  that  he  finally 
yielded.     On  .June  7.  1628,  the  Petition  of  Right  became  law,  and 
ti.e  people  were  so  delighted  that  they  rang  the  bells  and  lighted 
great  bonhres.      Parliament,  too,  granted  Charles   the  money  he 
wanted  ;   but  it  did  not  cease  ita  attack  on  Buckingham,  who  now 
began  to    prepai-e  another    expedition    for    La  RocheUe.      This 
distnrber  of  the  peace  of  the  nation  was,  however,  to  trouble  them 
no  Jonger.     When  on  the  point  of  leaving  Portsmouth  for  France 
he  w,us  shibbed    to   the   heart   by   one   .rol,„    V^lum,  who  had  L 
private  grudge  against  him,  and  blamed  him  for  aU  England's  woes- 
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Tn.'kinK  wept  ;it  the  lorn  of  hi«  fav.mrit«,  bufc  the  {looplo  rojoicwl 
and  pivtised  Felton  for  the  detsd. 

5.  Sir  John  Eliot— Hiickingham,  w,.nin  (ill  thoiii,'lit  t!i..  .-.mHe  ..f 
tho  king's  had  gnvciniiient,  wasdead,  yet  iii  itt.TH  -lid  nut  mt-nd.  Tho 
king  R«Km  foasi'd  to  l.o  hound  hy  tlio  IVtition  of  liii^lit.  and  htgan 
once  more  to  miHe  nionoy  hy  illi..,'ai  ni  i::s  just  as  if  ho  liad  n-v.  r 
promised  to  wait  tliu  consent  of  his  ii*trli;tiii(  nt.  Ho  also  caused 
his  {wople  anxiety  by  nuiking  WUliain  Laud,  l?ish..pof  L..n  ion. 
Laud  wialied  to  enforce  gi-eater  Htrictness  in  the  observance  )f 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  cluirch  w  .rsliip,  and  he  taui;lit  tliat 
Charies  ruled  hy  Divine  Hii,'ht,  and  could  do  as  he  wishe<l  without 
I  king  tlio  concent  of  his  people.  What  wirli  I.aud  .s  .'frurts  to 
make  changes  in  the  Churcli,  and  Charles'  arbitrary  rnh-,  it  was 
feared  by  the  Puritiins  that  Kngland  w<.uld  lose  her  religion  and  her 
freed,>m.  So  when  I»arliaui,;nt  ni.t  in  1(V2U,  thero  was  great 
excitement,  and  Eliot  deni.HKhd  that  Uio  custuuilH.uso  oHirei-s  who 
had  taken  away  the  goo<ls  ..!  a  nienii.er  of  Parliaiu. ut  siiould  be 
punished.  Charles  s-ut  down  an  order  to  Parliament  to  adjourn. 
Parliament  refused,  and  t<i  prevent  tin*  speaker  or  cliainuan  from 
leaving  hi.s  place,  two  members  held  him  do^n  while  Eliot  put  a 
strong  resoluti.jn  to  vote,  condemning,  as  a  tniitor,  any  on.j  wh.. 
would  make  any  changes  in  religion,  or  who  should  i^y  or  t^ike 
custom  duties  witl.^ut  consent  of  Parliament  The  Note  had 
scarcely  been  taken  when  the  kings  guard  api  ared  and  broke  up 
the  session.  A  few  days  later  Charles  dissohcd  Parliament  and 
sent  Eliot  to  the  Tower,  where  thr'ee  years  aii.l  a  half  after  ho 
died,  killed  by  the  close  eoidinement  of  prison  life.  Charles  knew 
that  Eliot  was  dying  from  the  etlects  of  imprisoiunent ;  yet  he 
refused  to  release  him. 

6.  Wentworth  and  Laud.— For  eleven  yeai-s  Charles  now  ruled 
without  a  parliament.  Weston  was  his  Treasurer  ;  Wentworth, 
who  had  deserted  his  old  friends,  wn?  hi.s  cliief  adviser  ;  while 
Laud,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ruled  the  Church. 
Perhaps  Charles  did  not,  at  tirs^  intend  to  go  so  long  without 
1  parliament  ;  but  as  the  years  [wussed  he  found  it  easier  to 
have  his  own  way  without  :->.  p.rliar.iCit  '  .an  with  t;nc.  Ho  had 
made  peace  with  France,  and  Weston  was  a  ciireful  tr.jasurer,  so  his 
expenses  were  light.     Times,  too,  were  better,  and  with  the  rerival 
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t::::rr '; r'^'  - '-"•^''*'"  '::'t.::;:.:,:;;:: 

k  .«-  .Il,.„,,l  ,„!,,     w,,„„,,„,,_  „,,„  ,,„,,^^,,      ^         ^^ 

r.  lur.        ji,,   w;.„t,.,l  f„  j,,,„^,  ,^  sfaiMlinL'  arinv     aii.l    t,  ,,.. 

PttiliHiiKiir,  f<.  <,,(],;.  ki,,,,'^  .,.,],       rp,      ,.  s  "'"H,   aii.i    J,,,,,,. 

i::.;;i  ::;:r::;;;;i'i!:- 

H-   1  i.l.  u  that  tlKTo  WHS  i^.aco  -  .ul  ...Ut  Mn.l..,.  },is  l;e,ivv  h  uid       H.. 
allow...   no  tynuuiy  hut  his  own.  an.l  .unci  .  s.a„.  ,"!.„,.  ' 
c-ul.1  ..o  US..I,  if  ,.....es.„^.  in  Kn,!an.l  against  th-fE  H^:, 

ami  Ml.  L„^.l..s!.  s.-ttLrs  in  InJan-l,  an.l  t!,,.  fmits  of  this   ,.,.11,.,. 

cultu.o  of  H.xan.ltho  n.anufacturo  <.f  Jinon,  an  industry  that  h... 
bc.n  very  siicff8.sful  in  Jrelan.l.  ^  "''• 

In  the  nH.ar.tin,.  U.kI  was  empfcyin..  tho  pulpits  of  Purftans  and 
mhugt  ..u.w,thn.wnu.n  who  taught  th./doL-ino  of  thJ dI; "! 
R^ght..f  K„,g.s    and  wh..  boliov...!  in  his  ideas  of  p„|,li.  „.,.,,;" 
Th.s,nHdo  the  English  people  very  nnxio..,s,  f..r  .el  gi.n  w  s  n 

het::^'"  'r'p'^"'-^^    .'^■"^^'^■^  .n.tlyinereaseJthep.;r:f 
.he  Star  ChandK.rC.,„;t,  wlncV   was  „,.w  use.l  t.>  fino  and  p,.      I 
men  who  w..uld  not  »,:I.„,ifc  to  his  tynmnv      L-u,,!    i  , 

t.l-i-w   in  fi      ni        1  ,      '"■' L^i.inn^.     Uiu.l,  to  carry  on,  his 

pl.i..s   in  the  Cinu-ch,   nse,l  another  arbitrary  tribunal,    i.o   Fi-h 
Oonn.nss,on  Court,  ......  which  the  ch.^y  who  w.-uld 'no  V. .  c 

•tnd  .lo  as  he  y  ,shed  were  br..ught  an.l  punishe.l.     n.o  P.rif 
were   very   str.ct   in   keeping   Sunday,  ,.nd   w.ndd   n.>t  alio      ":: 
.a.nes  .>r  an.us.Mn.„ts  on  thac  day.     This  gave  Lau.l  a  chan' o  tf 
Hinioythen..     Ue  induced  Charles  to  onlerth       k  -^v  to. 
^.>.n  the  pulpits  that  g.nes  .nd  sp....  J'^  ti^f    ^^S^^. 

Sun.lay  after  the  Church  serv.ce  was  over,  as  IkuI  been  cust..n.ary 
s.>nie  nne  bef..re.  Many  h..ne,st  nunLsters  refused  to  do 
ns  b„ldn.g,  and  Wcie  driven  fron,  their  pulpiu.  The  Puri- 
tan- began  U,  despair  of  reco.cru.g  their  religious  freedon., 
and  thousan.ls  durn.g  these  dark  days  h-ft  England  f..r- 
ever.   a,,d    settled    ni    New   England.     xXot  Puritans 'alone,  but 
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ft-iiic.M  (,'rttIiolicH  :  ...id  hiHiH's  in  t\w  wilih  ..f  N..rtli  A»i»;ric». 
In  UiHi,  Liinl  liHUiiiiiiru  fniniilo)!  tli«-  f..I..iiy  of  Murylaiul.  wh«!r» 
one  of  tho  Hn+t  biws  w/w  that  riiligious  lilwrty  sh.-ul.l  Ih>  allowed 
to  all. 

7.  Ship-money.— Charii'H  now  found  II  11. w  way  of  niisiii^  money. 
A  tkct  was  nofdfd  in  tlu;  Kn«lisl,  chaniifl  lo  jiroteot  Kn<li.«*li  tnule, 
i»iit  CliarliH  hail  no  iiioiu-y  to  f«iuip  one.  A  lawyer  t..  i  him  that 
it  w»H  onco  tint  custom  for  the  coast  towns  to  pro\  iiln  Mhips,  and  ti;f 
kiu^  saw  in  tht»  Hu^'gestion  a  means  .»f  keeping  up  a  tleet  and  army 
without  any  expense  to  himself.  He.  therefore  commanded  the 
|K"ople  living  in  the  cojist  towns  to  provide  him  with  ships. 
The  next  step  wiw  to  get  them  to  pay  him  money  to  eipiip  a  tleet, 
and  then  as  tlio  people  living  inland  were  benetited  hy  this  fleet 
protectim,'  Kni,'land's  sliores,  hocaHc'  jM.n  them.  al>o,  to  jwiy  a  Ux. 
Wlieii  John  Hampden,  who  lived  in  iJuckinghamshire,  refuse«l  to 
jjiiy,  he  was  brought  before  the  king's  judges,  who  ilecided  by  a 
vote  of  seven  to  five,  tnat  the  king  had  a  riglit  to  collect  this  tiix, 
although  the  Petition  of  Right  sjiid  no  tax  could  bo  levied  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  HamjKlen  lost  his  ciise,  l)ut  his  i-efusal 
to  jMiy  roused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  tlieir  danger. 

8.  Laud  and  Scotland.— How  long  Charles  wouhl  have  ruled 
without  a  jMirliament,  we  know  not,  had  not  I^aud  by  his  excessive 
zeal  brought  him  into  couHict  with  the  Scotch.  Wentworth 
who  was  in  Ireland,  and  Laud  had  been  writing  lettei-s  to  eaci 
other,  and  Liying  a  plan  l)y  which  the  king  was  to  be  made  absolute 
in  the  State,  and  the  I'uritans  and  Presbyterians  were  to  be  forced 
to  submit  to  Lauds  rule  in  the  Church.  This  scheme  which  they 
called  "Tliorough,"  proposed  that  a  standing  anny  should  \w 
raised,  and  by  it  all  opfiosition  to  the  king's  will  crushed  out. 
Wentworth  was  carrying  out  part  of  this  plan  in  Ireland,  and  Laud 
was  anxious  to  try  the  rest  in  Scotland,  So  ho  persuaded  Charles 
to  ap{>oint  bishops  in  Scotland,  and  to  order  that  a  Prayer-Book, 
much  like  the  English  Prayer-Book,  should  be  used  in  all  the  Scotch 
churches.  The  Scotch  did  not  use  any  Prayer-book,  and  when  an 
attempt  was  tuade  to  read  the  new  service  in  a  church  in  Edinburgh, 
an  old  woman,  Jenny  Geddes,  threw  her  stool  at  tlio  preacher's 
head,  and  there  was  a  riot,  which  led  to  the  church  being  cleared. 
When  Charles  heard  « if  this  he  commanded  the  Scotch  to  sul  nit ;  but, 
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s..lo,.ndy  swore  t..  .lefen.l  tLd..  n-Ii,!.,,.  against  all  itn  .u.un.l    N,^ 

no.tl   to  „„ush  then.,  tlu,v  at  one.  noss..!  .1..  1>...,,,.,,     ,     ,,.^.,i  ^., 
give  h„„  battle.     Charles  no.-  foun.l  I  in.self  i„  a  strait.      His  an.  v 
wo„M  n..  t,gl.t  agains,  ,1...  Seo,.-].,  anU  I.e  I.a.I  to  .vt.nn  to  Lon-lo.;" 
e  ..„.  f,..  st.,i     ,  f     ,..  ,,,,...,1  „  ,„,^,  ,,.,^,    ^^_^^j  ^^.,^^^^  ^^ 

-n.e  he  a.lvise.l  Charles  to  call  I'arlian.eut  to  get  n.onev  for  an 
anny,  an.l  then  went  hack  to  Ireland  for  Ids  own  hoops.     ' 

9.  The  Short  Parliament.  When  Parlian.entn.et  in  April  1640 
.n  was  m  no  hurry  to  g.ve  the  king  th .  n..n.y  ho  wa  .  'l  I^' 
bo^  ..  con,.ain  of  Charles'  .legal  ta.es,  an.l   .ifns.l  til  ^ilke' 

Sh  w       ''^^';■;" '"^•^'.^  ^^-^  -<''— l-       '>'  th.  n.eantin.e  the 
J^cotchHere.jnu-tly  waiting  in  the  north  of  Knglan.l  t<,  see  wha^ 

di.ss.^ve  I  .t,  after  ,t  h  ul  .tt  three  weeks.      He  then  Went  a-^ainst 

^!n''  hr.?'  r    "  ""'^  '"""  "'^'*  ^''"^  ^^"^^h  by  pronusing 

cneni  ,1  large  sum  of  money.  ° 

fouons      Long    Parl.an.ent.  •   in    N,.v.    1040,   a  Parliament   which 
-s    m.     egally      ,ssoK-ed    until    af.er    nineteen    years    had    ,^ 
ed.       rt    nuu.ediately    began    to    undo,   as  far  as   possible    al    the 
wrongful  acts  the  king,  Wentworth,  and  Laud  had  counni^^si^^ 
^1  e  last  ParlKuuent  had  met.     By  one  act  it  abolished  the  s"  r 
Ohamln.  Court,  the  High  Conunission  Court,  and  all  other  co^^: 
ha^^„..r,ght  to  exist.      It  then  proceeded   to  punish  St^.t;?:^ 
uul  Laud   for  the   bad  adv.ce   they  had  given  the  king  and  for 
hen-  tyrann.cal  acts.     Strafford  was  at  Hrst  /.;..,■/../  by  the  Com 
n.n.f..   treason      and    when    the    in.p.achn.nt    seemed    ill.; 
to   fa   ,    because    .t    was    hard    h>    prove    he    had    broken    the    law 
<f    t.eason     he    was   affalnM,    that    is.    a    law     was    ,uade    con- 
denuung  hnu  to  die,  and   causing  his  faunly  to  lose  his  title  -d 
pr.>i>ery.     Caries  was  asked  to  sign  the  lull  of  attan.der^    u.d"t 
^;;^r;'  '7-  1>=''>  l-;nised  StnUlbr.1  he  would  not'aiwt 

nair  ot  Ills  Ileal  to  be  i.'uure  1       Tint- wli>.r.  fi,  i   ,. 

•'  «uc  wiion  tlie  <n:een  ursfed  him  to 

^.seeing  how  tl.   p. op,.  ...b.^ed  in  augry^rowds  \efo  ^  i: 
pHlace,  and  when  Stra.lorci  sent  word  to  his  master  not  to  s^ 
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him,  Charles  yioMed.  Stnifrord  was  iit  onco  oxetv.ifiMl,  mul  fho 
throngs  that  caiuc  to  see  tlio  groiit  tniitor  Uiu  went  hc^nio  rejoicing. 
Laiul  was  not  executed  till  1040,  four  years  later. 

11.  The  Qrand  Remonstrance.— Parliament  was  not  content 
with  removing  the  men  who  gave  the  king  had  advice.  It  sought 
to  prevent  bad  government  in  the  future,  and  to  make  sure  that 
Tarliaments  sliould  bo  called  it  passed  a  "  Triennial  Act,"  by  whieli 
it  was  ordered  that  a  Parliament  should  meet,  at  least  ouco  in  every 
three  years.  But  through  its  fear  of  being  dissolved,  it  went  t^)o 
far,  and  made  Charles  consent  to  a  ))ill  decreeing  tluit  Parliament 
sliould  not  1)6  dissolved  without  its  own  consent.  It  passed  laws 
against  illegal  taxation,  and  condenmed  the  decision  the  judges  had 
given  iii  the  case  of  Hampden  and  ship-money.  The  chief  Iciulei-s  in 
Parliament  of  those  opposed  to  tlie  king  were  Pym  and  Hampden  ; 
but  a  i)arty  arose  that  thought  the  king  was  being  liarshly  treated, 
and  that  Parliament  was  exceedhig  its  rightfid  authority.  Pym 
and  his  followers  wanted  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  appointment  oi  great  officers  in  the  State,  out  of 
the  king's  hands,  as  they  could  no  longer  trust  him.  These 
demands  caused  a  great  many  to  go  over  to  the  king's  side,  and 
8uch  moderate  men  as  Lord  Falkland  and  Edward  Hyde  became 
leaders  of  a  party  which  wished  to  keep  the  king  fr(jm  acts  of 
tyranny,  and  y.'t  leave  him  his  ordhiary  j)ower  and  authority. 
Thus  we  see  that  now  there  were  two  parties  in  Parliament,  and  as 
time  passed  the  feeling  between  them  became  very  bitter.  This 
feeling  was  increased  by  terrible  news  from  Ireland.  When  Stnif- 
ford  returned  to  England,  he  left  lio  one  behind  strong  enough 
to  keep  peace,  and  to  prevent  the  English  and  Irish  from  Hying 
at  each  other's  throats.  A  dreadful  massjicre  took  place  in  1()41, 
in  which  the  EngliMi  settlers,  lieing  few  in  number  sutFered  most. 
The  Irish  leaders  sjiid  that  they  were  acting,  under  Charles' 
authority.  This  was  not  true,  Imt  many  peoplu  believed  it. 
This  they  did  tlio  more  readily  because  Charle^■  was  very  cool 
and  unconcerned  when  the  news  of  the  rising  and  m;issacre 
aeached  him. 

Pym  and  Hampden,  seeing  what  a  strong  following  Charles  had 
in  I'arliamenL,  determined  to  rouse  tlie  nation  by  bringing  in  a 
bill  called  the  "Grand  R«moustrance,"  in  which  all  the  king's 
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>. usrulo  was  ,. ... ,,..],  ,,.a  ,  ,k..,.„.1  ,„,ae  for  ,..rl>a,uentar>.  contr..I 
o  ap,>..„t.nc.Mf.s  Au  ..x.-itc-l  a.,..ate  f..ll..w..l  au.l  lasted  all  dav, 
after  w  ucl,  l.y  the  .s.aHll  n.ajority  of  elevc,  the  "(:mnd  Remon: 
strance     was  passed. 

12.  Attempt  to  Seize  the  Five  Members.-Charlcs  was  ven- 
angiy  wlu..  l.o  heard  of  whah  ha.l  boon  done,  and  ur^^e.l,  it  is  .s.ij 
^y  o  ,,.een,  went  down  to  Westn.in.ster  with  a  con.pany  of 
Ouuds  and  ara>ed  genrlen.on,  to  seize  tlvu  of  the  leading  menLrs 
of  the  Connaons-P,.n,  iLunpden,  Ilollis,  Haselrig.  and  Stnxlo. 
Fortunately,  the  news  of  his  connng  was  brought  to  Tarlian^ent 
and  when  h.  entered  the  House  he  .uv  that  the  n,en  he  wanted  xaS 
escaped.     They   had  taken  refuge   in   the  City  of  London,  whe^ 

The  n  r  ""TT^  '^  ''"""'  train-bands  and  apprentici  boys. 
The  nevb  week  they  returned  to  their  seats  in  triun.ph,  escorted 
by  he  c  .zens  who  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  and 
agau.st   the   k.r,g,    as   Charles,   son.o  tin.e    before,   had   fined   the 

by  lir    ''  "  ''■'  ^""'''"  ''"^  '"""  '"*"'^'''  '^'^  ^'""^^  ^""'^^^ 

J^'  ^'^r.i^f  Begins.-And  now  it  was  cleartliat  war  was  nigh 
at  hand.  Charles  left  London,  and  the  queen  went  to  HoUand  to 
ollect  unns,  and  nuse  n.oney,  taking  the  crown  jewels  with  her  for 
that  purpose.  In  August,  1CA2,  the  king  .used  his  standa^ 
at  Nottmghan,,  and  called  upon,   his   friends  to  rally  abound  iV 

?lT.d""'""V""-"'^  *'"  "■"'■^•™^  annnunitionluHuU,  but 
Pym  had  given  instruction.,  to  the  governor  of  that  city  to  close  the 
gates  and  so  Parhauient  was  able  to  begin  the  struggle  w  th  a 
supply  of  war  material  ready  to  hand. 

The  king  was  supported  by  most  of  the  nobles,  gentry  and 
d^  V  doR^liamenthad  the  great  mass  of  the  miLe  Is^ 
the  suuli  .armers,  merchants,  and  artisans  on  its  side.  The  north 
a.Kiwest^v^.ew.th  the  king,  and  the  east  and  south  with  Par^^ 
nitnt.  Tlie  Kmgs  followei-s  were  called  "Cavaliers"  because 
many  of  tlu-m  were  skilled  horsemen  and  accustomed  to  aZ 
They  wore  their  hair  long,  whereas  the  Puritans  who  fought  in  the 
Parliamentary  army  ha.l  theirs  cropped  close  to  the  head  and 
ao  ...  «.lled  ..Roundheads.-.  The^ing  had  the  best  l^Mi  ^' 
but  Parliament  had  the  most  money  and  the  great  advantage  o{ 
havm,  the  nch  city  of  London  at  its  back.     During  the  ^rii 
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rAere  wtTo  two  P.'irliamonts:  tlie  kind's  ul  O.xfonl,  t«>  which  most 
«)f  the  ])eers  went,  .uid  tlio  L"1il;  l';irli,iiiiciit  at  WestmiiLster,  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  the  ConnuoTis. 

Tliu  early  l)attlis  were  favouniblu  to  tin;  kin'.^  ;  jwirtly  Imcavise  his 
troops  under  liis  (lasliiiiLC  iitpli.'\v,  Priiu-e  Kupcrt,  wore  t,'ood  liorso- 
iiien  and  used  to  anus  ;  and  partly  Iteciusc  tiu;  I'arliauienbiry 
genenil,  Earl  Essex,  was  afraiil  to  pusli  the  kiii'j;  too  far.  Two 
little  .skirniishis  in  l<i42,  at  Powick  Brid'^e  an  I  Ed;4eliill,  were 
somewhat  ai,'ainst  I'arliauient,  and  Charles'  forces  for  a  time 
threatened  London. 

14.  Principal  Events  of  the  War,— The  war  was  can-ied  on  in 
many  cjuarters  at  the  same  time.  Tiie  kinj,'  Wius  very  successful  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon;  and  Fairf;ix,  tiie  parliaTiientarv general  in  the 
north,  was  hard  pn.'sscd  hy  tlio  royalists.  In  a  skirmish  at  Cli;d- 
grove  I  ield,  KUo,  Ham{)den  was  killed,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  a 
battle  at  Newbin-y,  Lord  Falkland  fell,  ciyiu;,',  "Peace,  peace." 
Town  after  town  passe<l  intc*  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  great  fear 
was  felt  for  London  itself.  Pym  now  sent  Sir  Hinry  Vane  to 
Scotland,  and  by  agreeing  to  accept  Pres1)yterianism  as  the  form  of 
church  government  in  Entdand,  obtained  the  aid  of  a  Scotch  army. 
The  " Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  as  this  bargain  was  called, 
had  scarcely  been  signed  when  Pym  died. 

And  now  appeared  on  the  scene  one  of  the  greatest  men  Eng- 
land ever  h.ad.  Oliver  Cromwell,  astern,  In  tve,  Piu'ibui  gentleman- 
farmer  of  ILmtingLlonshire,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Parliament 
and  had  watched  the  growing  evils  in  thi;  government  of  the 
country.  V/hen  the  war  broke  out  he  formed  a  regiment  of  horse 
which  became  known  as  "Cromwell's  Ironsides,"  on  account  of  the 
severe  drill  throuu'h  which  it  passed.  Tliey  were  not  common 
soldiers,  but  gentlemen  farmers  Jind  sturdy  yeomen  who  fought 
for  their  religion  and  freedom,  and  not  for  pay.  Cromwill  saw 
that  the  only  way  to  fight  the  king  was  to  match  his  cavaliers  with 
strong  men  who  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for,  and  loved  the 
cause  of  religion  and  freedom.  It  was  not  1<  ing  before  Cromwell 
had  a  chance  to  show  wltat  his  "Ironsides"  could  do.  For  in 
1644,  at  IVIarston  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  Fairfa.K,  aided  by  the  Scots 
and  Cromwell,  met  and  scattered  the  king's  tmops  undei  Prince 
Rupert.     This  was  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war,  and  Cromwell 
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pn.vo.l  flmh  ].i.s  "Ironsides"  wero  more  than  h  n.;itch  f<,r  Ruijert's 
cavalry. 

Cromwell  now  prcs-sed  to  l.avo  tlie  anny  reorganized,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Parliam<mt  to  pass  a  "  Si-lf-Dcnving  Ordinance," 
(.y  which  meniJ)ers  of  Pailianiont  were  not  allowed  to  command  in 


che  army.  Fairfax  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  by  special 
permission  Cromwell  was  allowed  to  remain  with  him.  Strict 
discipline  was  now  enforced  in  the  army,  and  tlie  "New  Model  "as 
it  was  called,  in  a  short  tim..,  proved  how  wise  was  Cromwell's 
advice  and  leadership  by  utterly  defeating  the  king  in  a  decisive 
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hattle  at  Nuseby  in  Nnithaniptunshiio.  This  battle  really  endetl 
the  vfa,r,  far  Chaik's  now  Hoil  to  W.ilis,  and  thoiicc  to  the  Scotch 
army  at  Newark,  whcrt^  ho  ho[)t;il  to  \n:  kiiidl}-  treated.  Parliament 
would  have  allowed  the  kinj^  to  come  haik  had  he  heei\  willing  to 
surrentler  tiie  conuii.ind  of  t!ie  army  for  twenty  yrars,  and  to 
accept  I'rt'sljyterianisia  as  the  f^-rm  of  ri-li;;ion  in  En^^lanil.  Hut 
Charles  would  not  eonsiiit,  so  tin;  Scotch  <^'a\e  him  u|)  to  T'arlia- 
ment  in  return  for  tlie  payment  of  £'4(H(,<MH)  due  them  as  expenses. 

15.  Trial  and  Execution  of  Charles  I.    When   Charles   came 

back  he  was  well  treated  and  might  have  Ixen  restored  to  the 
throne  had  he  acted  with  sincerity  towards  Parliament  and  the 
aril)}-.  He  tliought  that  they  could  not  get  along  without  him,  and 
hoped  by  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrels  between  tlie  ofiicers  and 
Parliament  to  recover  (.U  his  lost  authority.  Inconse(pience  of  one 
of  these  quarrels,  the  army  seiz  d  the  king,  and  offered  to  put 
him  back  on  the  throne,  on  much  more  reasonable  terms  than  had 
been  v.f'ered  by  Parliament.  Charles  pretended  to  treat  with  the 
otlicers,  but  at  the  .same  time  was  stirring  up  another  civil  war, 
hopii;g  through  the  aid  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  to  be  able  to  make 
his  own  terms.  Suddenly  he  cscaj)ed  from  the  army  and  made  his 
way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned. 
Several  risings  took  place  in  his  favor,  but  they  were  soon  crushed. 
Then  the  army  sternly  resolved  that  it  would  bring  "Charles 
Stuart,  that  man  of  blood"'  to  account  for  all  the  misery  he  had 
i)rought  on  the  hind.  Parliament  was  purged  of  the  members 
who  Would  not  consent  to  bring  the  king  to  trial;  and  then  a  tri- 
b\uial  of  sixty-three  men  was  formed,  with  Bradshaw  a  famous 
lawyer  at  its  head,  to  solemnly  impeach  the  king.  Before  this 
stern  court,  Charles  was  brought,  and  called  to  answer  to  cliarges  of 
treason  and  murder.  In  these  last  trying  moments  Charles  iuain- 
tained  all  the  dignity  of  a  king,  and  njfused  to  defend  himself  before 
judge**  having  no  legal  authority.  Nevertheless  tiie  trial  went  on, 
and  having  heard  the  evidence,  the  court  condennied  tlie  king  to  die. 
Nine  days  later,  on  a  scatfold  outside  a  window  of  Whitehall  Palace. 
Charles  Stuart,  calmly  and  bravely  laid  his  head  on  the  fatal  block, 
Jan.  30,  1649. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    fOMMONWKALTn. 

1.  England  becomes  a  RepubUc.  -Kn,iri,,„.i  „,vs  now  without  a 

king,  ;u..l   as  tlio  JIouso  of  Lonls  was  soon  aft.r  al.olisho.l,  the  only 
authority  k.ffc  t.,.ovc..n  was  a  part  of  th.  Lo..,.  IVu-liaiMent,  con.- 
lK.se.1  of  not  more  then  c.i<,'h(y  nic-n.     This  ••Jl,„„j,  Pailian.ent  '■ 
a.s  It  was  ccKirsely  calk-l,  promptly  luulertook  tho  task  of  rulinL' 
and  eloctea  a  cou.u-il  of  State   of  forty  members,  to  n.nnase  the 
affairs  ot  the  nation.     EngLuKl  was  .leolaml  :,  "rommonwealth," 
ami  larhament  set  to  work   to  nnet  tlie  dangers  that  threatened 
tba  young  Ilepulihc.     At  foreign  courts  the  o.vecution  of  Charkvs 
was  looked    upon   as   a   terrihh,-   crime.     None   of    the   Knro-.ean 
nations  would  recognize  tlie  -Commonwealth  "  and  its  council  of 
State,   f..r   they    thought   Charles   Stuart,  C^harles   I's  eldest   son 
was  the  rightful  ruler  of  England.     There  was  also  much  discon- 
tent at   home,  for  many,  now  that  the   king  was  dead,   began  to 
look  upon   him  as  a  martyr.      Tliis  feeling  was  increased  by  the 
publication  of  a  book,  tho  "Royal  Image,"  which  professed  to  be 
an  account  by  the  king  Jiimself  of  Jus  .s<ayings  and  doings  while  a 
prisoner.     Jt  painted  Ch.ries  in  very  flattering  colours,  and  made 
hnn  appear  little  less  fcJian  a  .s^tint.     Tho  book  was  a  forgciy  hy  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  Dr.  Gauden  ;  nevertheles.s  it  had  a  laVge  sale, 
and  made  many  regret  that  the  king  had  been  treated  so  harshly. 
in  Jrtxan.l,  Um,  tliere  was  danger  to  the  Commonwealth.     There  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  had  united  all  classes  of  the  population  in  favor 
of  Charles  11.,  who  was  invited  to  go  to  Ireland  and  ])ecome  king. 
Pnnce  Rupert  was  in  the  diarMel  preying  on  English  eomn    .-ce 
with  a  number  of  ships  which  ha.l  caken  refuge  in  Dutch  harbours. 
Scotland   was  growing  daily   more   discontented   and    was   becnn- 
ning  to  look  for  the   restoration  of  Charles  II.     All  the  Scotch 
waited  for  was  Charles'  assent  to  the  Covenant,  after  wliich  they 
were  ready  to  make  him  their  king,  and  to  .-.id  hnn  in  recovering 
the  English  throne. 

2  CromweU  in  Ireland.  The  most  pressing  d^inger  was  in 
Ireland,  aad  to  that  unhappy  land  an  English  anny  was  sent  in 
1649,  with  CromweU  as  leader      'Hnie  was  precious,  and  much 
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had  to  be  done  before  ("roinwell  crmM  nsture  jteacc  mid  English 
supremacy  in  th»!  island.  lie  and  liis  nun  thoiii^lit  ilir  Irish  do- 
served  little  niep'V  on  acoount  of  t\ie  iiiass.icre  of  J^Jtl.  The  work 
of  re-conqnest  l»ejj;ikii  with  the  siiije  of  Diogheda,  and  Ooinwell 
ordered  that  no  one  b.jarin'.;  anus  slioiild  Ix-  spari'd.  Tlie  city 
was  tiiken  by  storm  and  2f!<)()  nan  wi-ic  juit  to  t''('  sword  •.  wliile 
of  those  wh()  surrendi  red,  evory  tt'iifh  man  was  ktmcUcd  on 
the  head,  the  rest  beim^  sent  as  sl.ivrs  to  t!ie  Barbadoes.  A  i.ionth 
later  a  similar  mass;iore  took  place  at  Wexford,  tlion-^li  not  by 
Cj  mweHs  orders.  The  I'Heot  of  this  terrible  sevciity  was  soon 
seen,  the  other  towns  ofFerinjr  but  little  opposition  toCr.mweH's 
army.  After  nine  months  spent  in  Ireland  Cromwell  retuniL<l  to 
England,  leaving  the  task  of  completinu;  the  compiest  to  others. 
Sad  was  the  fate  of  the  poor  Irish  who  had  taken  part  in  the  strife. 
Many  were  put  to  death  or  exiled,  and  tiioiisunds  were  ttuneil  out 
of  their  homes  and  banished  U  the  dreary  wilds  of  Oon?iaught, 
their  lands  V)emg  given  to  r^nglish  settlers.  The  bitterest  curse  an 
Irishman  can  use  to-dav  i^  the  "Curse  of  Cromwell.  ' 
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3.  Cromwell  in  Scotland.  Wiii'o  Cmmwell  was  thus  subduing 
the  enemies  of  tlie  Commonwealth  in  Irelanil,  in  I'aigland  its  atfairs 
were  being  managed  by  men  like  Vane,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
navj',  with  Adminil  Hlake  as  his  chief  otlieer.  John  Milton,  the 
great  Puritan  p<K3t,  was  Ljitin  Secretary  of  the  Council,  and  Brau- 
shaw  was  its  president.  These  were  able  and  honest  men  ;  but 
many  of  the  members  of  Parliament  and  the  Couneil  were  selfi.sh 
and  corrupt,  and  used  their  positions  to  put  their  friends  int(j  fat 
oflSces,  and  to  satisfy  their  own  ambition  and  gree(l.  They  were 
unwilling  to  have  a  Parliament  alected  that  represented  the  people, 
and  were  suspicious  and  jealous  of  the  army  and  of  all  who  had  the 
interests  of  f'  -((untry  at  heart.  But  .my  discontent  with  Parlia- 
ment had  to  be  put  aside  until  a  new  danger  which  had  arisen  was 
removed.  For  Ciiarles  IT.  had  agreed  to  become  a  Presbyterian, 
and  to  uphold  the  Covcnaiit,  and  the  Scotch  had  i-ecalled  him  as 
their  king.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  Charles  to  nuirch  into 
England  with  a  Scotch  army,  so  Cromwell  marched  north  with  an 
English  army  into  Scotland.  The  people  f.iMl  at  his  fippraaeh, 
having  heard  of  his  doings  in  Ireland,  and  Cromwell  found  himself, 
when  near  Edinburgh,  hemmed  in  between  thn  hills  and  the  sea 
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with  no  supplies  for  his  army,  savo  what,  could  l>o  hroiight  fro:n  his 
ships  which  followed  .iImiij,' t  lie  coast.  Vhcii  ho  reached  iJuiihar, 
it  Keenicd  as  if  ho  \voiddh;no  to  put  his  luon  on  \H>nnl  his  ships 
and  return,  for  I)a%id  Leslie,  the  crafty  Scotch  general,  had  en- 
trenched himself  in  llie  Dimniennuir  Hills,  and  cut  off  riniuweirs 
escjii)0  by  lan<l,  Leslie  for  sevi-ral  days  refused  to  come  down 
from  the  hills  and  fight,  preferring  to  starvo  his  enemy  out.  At 
last,  overlxmio  hy  the  urgent  diiiiiinds  of  some  Presbyterian  minis- 
tors  in  his  camp,  he  left  liis  vantage  ground  and  iim  vcd  down  into 
tho  plain  to  give  Cr<.m well  battle.  Cromwell  was  lelighte.l,  and 
early  tlio  following  morning,  September  .".rd,  1050,  l)eforo  tho  Scotch 
were  well  awake,  ho  tlung  himself  on  the  Covenantors  with  tho  crj', 
"The  Lord  of  Hosts,  tho  Lord  of  Hosts."  In  one  short  hour  tho 
victory  was  won  ;  ;J,(H)0  men  were  killed,  10,0(X)  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  Leslie's  army  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Tho  war  lingered  for 
another  year,  for  r:,iirlos  had  found  support  in  tho  n(.rth,  and 
Cromwell  found  it  dithcult  to  bring  him  to  a  decisive  conflict. 
Finally,  he  left  tho  way  open  into  England,  and  :t  once  Charley 
began  to  march  .southwards,  hoi)ing  tho  Royalists  would  rise  in  his 
favour.  But  though  Charles  had  many  friends  in  England,  they 
were  afraid  to  give  himany  heli),  and  .so,  when  ho  reached  '.Vorce.ster, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  .'J0,00()  men,  with  only  l<;,Of)0  at  his 
l)ack,  Cromwell  had  pursued  and  overtaken  him,  and  once  more 
the  terrible  Puritan  army  dealt  out  death  and  destruction  to  their 
enemies.  Tho  battle  was  fought  on  tho  anniversjiry  of  that  of 
Dnnbar,  and  Charles'  troops,  after  a  desperate  defence,  wore 
totally  defeated.  It  wa.s,  as  Cromwell  s;iid,  ''a  crowning  mercy," 
for  no  more  risings  against  the  Conunonwealth  took  place  as  long 
as  Cromwell  lived.  With  groat  difficulty,  Charles  escaped  to 
France,  in  a  little  collier  vessel. 

4.  The  Dutch  War.— Foreign  nations  now  saw  that  the  Com- 
monwealth could  hold  its  own  against  its  eno'mes,  and  began  to 
treat  it  w  -th  respect.  Blako  had  driven  Ru[  rt  from  tho  seas,  and 
Sir  Harry  Vane  determined  to  build  up  tho  English  navy  at  the 
exi)ense  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  aided  Charles.  So,  in  1(«1,  a 
"Navitration  Act"  was  pas>,ed  which  forlwle  fopo  gn  vessels  from 
bringing  into  England  any  goods  other  than  tho  products  of  their 
own  country.     This  Act  was  airr  '^  at  tho  Dutch  who  did  a  large 
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carrying  tmde  for  other  iiatiotiH.  So  much  ill-feelint^  Vk^M  created 
\>y  tliis  inea.surti  tluit  a  wjir  hroko  out,  in  wliiih  Vmi  Tmrnp  for 
tlio  Di.tch,  and  Hlake  for  the  EngliOi,  fmight  Kevt^al  tierce  naval 
hiittles.  Van  Tronip  was  kiUed  in  liiTi.'J,  ami  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas  {Missed  <iver  to  England,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

5.  Expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament.-  <^>ne    ol)jL«ct    of    the 

Dutch  war  was  to  make  the  tliet  stnuig  at  tlic  iXjiensn  of  the  army. 
The  army  was  di-ss-'tistied  with  Parliament,  partly  because  it  had 
not  been  paid,  but,  chiefly  becjiu.se  its  otticers  s,iw  that  the  mem- 
bers were  unwillin;.;  to  have  pirliament  dissulved  and  a  new  one, 
representing  the  people,  electt^d.  When  it  was  clear  that  Parlia- 
ment was  not  going  to  allow  a  new  election  except  on  tenns  that 
would  give  the  old  members  the  right  to  s.iy  who  should  sit  with 
them,  Cromwell  decided  to  take  prompt  measures.  Man^hing  down 
to  Westminster  with  a  regiment  of  musketeei-s,  ho  turned  the  mem- 
bers out,  locked  the  dooi-s,  and  jmt  the  key  in  hia  pocket.  "Not  a 
dog  barked,"  as  Cromwell  said  afterwjirds,  at  tliis  dari: ;(  deed  ;  and 
the  ii.ation  felt  that  what  Cromwell  had  done  was  necessary  and 
right. 

6.  Instrument  of  (Government.— And  now  England  had  neither 
king  nor  parliament,  and  order  had  to  bo  maintained  by  Cromwell 
and  his  army,  until  some  form  of  government  could  be  agreed 
upon.  An  assembly,  chosen  by  the  congregations  of  tho  Inde- 
I)endents,  was  crmvened  at  Westminister  by  CromvcU,  and  it  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  for  a  real  Parliament.  This  as.sembly  got  the 
nick-name  of  "Barebone's  Parliament"  from  T*i-aise-(l(Kl  IJarelM)nes, 
one  of  its  members.  Its  members  were  honi'st,  zealous  men,  who 
tried  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  removing  long  standing  evils,  and 
so  made  many  enemies.  Fii.ding  that  it  could  not  cjiny  JUt  its 
good  intentions,  Barebone's  Parliament  resigned  its  power  into 
the  hands  of  Cromwell.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  drew  up  a 
new  Constitutiim  aiUed  the  "Instrument  of  Government,"  ami 
made  Cromwell  Lord  Protectf)r.  For  the  next  t';n  months  Crom- 
well ruled  alone,  and  on  his  own  authority  made  many  good  laws. 
He  ended  the  war  with  Holland,  and  made  treaties,  favourable 
to  English  trade,  with  other  countries.  Ho  was  tolerant  to  all 
religious  bodies,  although  he  would  not  let  rhe  royalist  clergy 
jireacli  iu  the  chunln-s,  nor  allow  tlic  iionk  of  t'ouimuii 
I'rayer  to   be   used.     He  united  Scotland  to   England,   and  the 
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Scotch  aaid  that  hw  eight  years  of  rule  were  "  years  of  peace  n  id 
prosperity. " 

In  1664  a  new  Parliament  was  elected,  with  members  in  it 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  so  was  the  first  united  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  Parliament  was  chosen  more 
fairly  than  most  Parliaments,  but  Roman  Cathf)lics  and  royali-sts 
were  shut  out.  It  .,  once  began  to  Buttle  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
and  to  makj  Cromwell's  laws  legal.  Mad  it  be-on  left  to  c:irry  out 
its  will,  England  might  have  been  siwred  many  troubles  ;  but 
Cromwell  began  to  fear  it  would  interfere  with  his  authority,  and. 
unwisely,  dissolved  it. 

7.  Cromwell  Rules  Alone.— Cromwell  now  ruled  lor  a  time 
without  a  Pailiament,  and  though  this  rule  was  a  tyranny,  yet  it 
was  a  wise  and  merciful  {yrunny.  He  knew  many  were  di.scon- 
tented,  and,  to  prevent  risings,  he  divided  England  into  military 
districts,  over  which  he  placed  niajur-genoruls  wlio  were  responsible 
for  their  order  and  good  government.  Cromwell  woidd  allow  no 
persecution,  and  even  the  Quaker  and  the  Jew  found  in  lum  a 
protector  and  friend.  It  wjvs  at  this  time  the  Jews  wore  allowed 
to  return  to  England. 

8.  Petition  and  Advic*. — Although  Cromwell  nded  by  force, 
lie  did  not  wish  to  be  a  nere  tyrant.  He  longed  to  see  England 
once  more  contented  and  well  governed ;  but  he  feared  the  royali.sts 
would  take  advantage  <jI  the  quarrels  in  Parliament  to  bring  about 
a  restoratitm  of  the  Stuarts.  Nevertheless,  he  called  a  second 
Parliament,  in  1(J.")6,  but  excluded  all  who  had  not  a  certificate 
from  his  Council.  This  Parliament  offered  to  make  Cromwell  king, 
and  Cromwell  would  1  ave  taken  the  title  had  not  the  army  been  so 
strongly  opposed.  Cromwell  contente  I  himself  with  the  power  of 
a  king,  which  was  givt-n  by  a  new  Constitution,  the  "  Pctitiim  and 
Advice,"  drawn  up  by  Parliament.  This  Constitution  provided  for 
a  Houoe  of  Lords  to  be  named  by  Cromwell,  and  Cromwell  was 
given  the  right  to  choose  his  successor.  For  a  short  time  there 
was  peace,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  Commons  would  not 
work  with  the  Lords,  and  the  rfipublicans  in  the  Parliarnont  began 
to  plot  against  Cromwell  himself.  Once  more  lie  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ruled  alone,  although  he  was 
planning  to  call  a  third   Parliament   when  death  came  to  hipr.. 
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Never,  except  in  tho  time  of  Eliza}>eth,  h(i.l  Eu-,'lari<l  l>ot«n  so 
rcKiH-ctwl  ftbmij  fw  in  th.'so  jimrs.  J.uaai.-.i  w.Cs  tak.n  fmm  > 
S[.ani,  H«.\  H,,,!  Fi;nu„  ^'U'"  "|.  Dunkirk  an  tho  prico  of  Croni-^ 
vi-n-s  aul  awainst  Spa,,,.  Tl,.,  |)„ko  of  Savoy,  at  Cr,>m^^^Wn  coi„- ,' 
inun.l,  wa.s  fom-l  to  .vas,.  p,.rs,.,.uti„..r  tho  V.in.h.is,  a„.l  in  hini) 
opprc88e.l   PiMti.stai,t«  .v.iyu  h.,.-   f..„i,.l   a        Wfif,,!  protfctop.  J 

9.  State  of  the  Country.  Mnt  j  ,„•,.  a„.l  powor,  whih.  it) 
l.rou-lit  |,ro>p..r,ty.  .li.l  „ot  l„in-  c-n,.t..i,t.  Tho  Puritan  rule  ^^m) 
har.i,  col.I.  a.,.l  joyhvss.  I,„.u.-,.nt.  .i.s  uvll  as  ha,„.f,il,  a„,„H.-  ^ 
montH  woiu  Nuppmss,..!.  Cork  ^i!4htin^'  an.l  hcai-h.-iitinir.  to  tl,« 
Puntan.s,  woio  no  w..,si-  than  ilanoii,^'  r,,„n.l  the  Mavpolu,  and' 
o'ltii,!,'  n.inie  pi's.  Tin-atris  weru  tlost-.l.  and  Christlna-s  revels) 
wore  forl.i.hlen.  Tho  I'uritan.s  trio.l  to  niake  cv.rvi...,lv  rolii,Mo„s, ' 
earnest,  and  .soJar.  This  tiuy  iculd  not  do,  „ud  people  h,.^'!in  to,' 
h«ng  for  the  return  of  the  <,'<M.d  oM  ,hiys,  un.l  so,,,,,  ho-m  to  wish  for) 
tile  <K>atli  of  Cr..n,«,.!i  T'iuts  uoiv  forn,.,!  to  kill  hiin.  aad  in  hi» - 
latter  days  he  wore  ariiionr  constantly  under  his  elotliing.     <:;-' 

10.  Death  ^f  Cromwell.  But  tiio  end  was  near.  Crnniwell'l 
health  sullei-ed  nmcl,  f,-o,„  i,is  fear  of  assiissinatiu,,,  aiid  fr-m  his" 
anxiety  aho„t  the  future  of  ti,e  nation.  Thon  hi.s  favourite) 
daughter,  EUz-iheth,  died,  and  this  l.,,.ke  the  strong  man's  nwtrt.) 
Ague  .seized  hini,  and  althougli  prayers  went  m|,  ove.-ywho.o  f--r  hirt 
recovery,  ho  }«i.ssed  away  on  the  annivers,iry  of  l,is  gre.it  vietorie„ 
at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  Sept.  3r.l,  IGoH.  Ho  was  buried  witii 
royal  lionors  in  Westminster  \l.bi-y.  and  no  g,v.-,tor  ruk.-r  -.vas  there, 
laid  to  re-st  tlian  tlie  '•  narrow  i,od  King  of  Kngland." 

11.  Eestoration  of  Charles  II.  -So  great  was  the  fear  of  Crom- 
well, even  in  death,  that  his  oldest  .son.  Riohanl,  was  .•-lluwo.l  to 
succeed  him  as  (juietly  as  if  l,u  had  been  the  ri-htful  Iieir  to  a  eiov,. 
Richard  w;.s  a  weak,  good-natured.  worthk;ss  man,  and  so,,,,  |,,st 
the  respect  of  th'j  ai*iiy,  whicii  foned  him  to  dissolve  the  I'arlia- 
n,ent  which  had  just  been  elected,  and  to  recall  the  fragment  of  the 
Long  Parliament  that  Cromwell  had  drivci  out.  Hut,  as  the 
Loiig  Par!i=>n..^Ht  could  ih:t  agree  with  the  an.,y,  ii,  uas  aga;,,  ex- 
pelled. In  the  meantime,  Uii^hard.  after  holding  ofKce  ten  months, 
had  to  resign  the  Pi-oto,to,shii,.  Hiid  he  gla.lly  ,cti,ed  into  i,nva.e 
life       \i  was  evident  that  Knglami  v^as  diifting  mt  .y,  -^^^ 
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that  RnnietliinK  must  1>4>  d  ms  to  sftvc  hor  fn>in  Htrifo  nnrt  civil  war. 
•  u'lii'ml  Monk,  wlio  coiiiiiiiiiiilcil  an  army  in  St-otliunl,  saw  what 
w.is  tfikin'4  jilaii!  an>l  nKiiihfd  down  into  Kiigl.ind.  lie  kt-pt  hi» 
own  •oiiriMl,  ami  ivt-rywhtn;  lie  wi-nt  proclainu-d  hin  loyalty  t<. 
the  Commonwealth.  Imt  demaixled  a  "  fn-o  Parliament."  Ovncnil 
Limlicrt  tiifil  to  stop  his  march  hut  failfil,  and  Monk  entenul 
London.  Tin;  Hump  now  ilissolved  itsti'f,  an< I  a  Convention  Parlia- 
ment (one  cjilled  wit'ioiit  a  kiny's  writ),  met,  which  niimediately 
.sent  for  Charl's  11.  to  <omi!  anil  rule.  Motik  had  p-epjired  every- 
thing, and  riiarli's  was  waititi';  for  the  in.  itation.  He  had  is.sucd 
ft   prf»cl.      ition   from   Itrtcla   promi.sing   religious   freedom  and   a 


genend 


a  ;  hut  he  was  alhiwed  to  return  without  any  pledges 


for  his  fulurt!  "^od  conduct. 

On  the  2.")th  May,  1«!(M>',  he  landed,  and  on  the  liOth  he  entered 
Lonilon  amid  the  rejoicings  of  a  great  nudtitude.  Cromwells 
vetj-rans  looked  on  with  s,id  hearts,  remend)ering  the  cause  for 
which  they  sullired  st;  much,  an<l  then,  a  few  months  later,  went 
quietly  back  to  their  fanns  and  shops. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
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THK   RESTOKATIdN. 

1.  Charles  II. — The  En^'Hsh  people  were  glad  to  have  kingship 
restored,  fo"  they  were  tireil  of  the  hard,  stern  rule  of  the  Puritans. 
Charles  11.  was  also  glad  to  l;  t  back  to  Englantl,  where  he  cuuld 
get  money  to  s[)tnd  on  his  wicked  pleasures.  When  on  "his 
travels,"  as  he  humorously  called  his  e.\ile,  his  life  had  been  full 
of  hartlship,  for  lu;  wis  «lriven  fr'in  court  U^  <ourt,  and  had  to 
depjiid  for  suj)port  on  his  devoted  a<lherents  in  England.  Now 
when  he  ciime  back,  it  was  with  the  resolve  never  to  1  ave  Eni/land 
again.  He  loved  pleasure  ;.uo"eall  things,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  a  court  that  for  open  profligacy  has  no  equal  ui  English 
history,  lioautiful  and  abandoned  women  were  his  '  losen  com- 
panion.s,  and  to  gnitify  their  whims  and  tastes  the  public  money  was 
lavishly  spent.     Charles  was  a  shrewd,  witty,  talkative,  ea.sy-g(jing 
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mati,  whocjircnl  liftlo  for  ('hiirch  <>r  St.itc.  s<>  hum  hh  he  hnA  !iis  own 
WHy,  ttiul  iiudtlk'MoiiHi  jii-opio  «li<l  ii"t  pi y  into  how  1k>  s<juJHi<l»'rtHl 
bin  Hiihjects'  Mioiiuy.  Hi.H  policy  was  to  kii-p  ot  tho  throiiu  nt  all 
ha/anlH,  and  nuvor  to  nllow  ptihlio  fi-ciin^r  to  run  ho  liii^h  hh  to  itn- 
poril  hi.H  jMwition.  Vot  likr  .ill  tlui  Stiiaits  ho  lovotl  |miw«t,  und  by 
occiuiiunally  yii'Mins?  to  j;!'-it,  w.tvi's  of  popul.ir  in<li^ii;ition.  ho 
maiiagutl  t^;  tlo  imuii  as  li..r  ploisitl  in  ^pile  of  dm  cir.irtH  mult!  to 
koep  him  in  chock.  In  rclit^ion,  ho  pi"fcsscil  to  lulrm;^  to  tho 
English  Church,  but  ho  w.-is  s-.-i.-tly,  if  nnytliiiit;,  ;»  itonian  Catholic, 
and  UHod  his  ixwition  t<»  f:i\oiu'  tliat  causo. 

2.  Olprendon's  Adminatration.  Charles'  first  chief  advisi;r  wiis 
Edward  Hy<lo,  Lord  Clarundon,  a  faithful  follower  who  had  In-on 
his  tutur  and  companion  in  exile.  IIo  was  a  niodcratu  royalist,  and 
strongly  attichod  to  tho  Church.  Tho  I'arliaimnt  that  rocallo*! 
Charle.H  had  in  it  many  PrcshytorianK  and  nuMleiato  royalists,  and 
waa  not  disposed  to  go  to  extremes.  It  c»»ntentod  itself  with 
putting  io  doiith  thirteen  of  the  men  who  had  tjiken  part  in  tho 

Aecution  of  Charles  1.,  ar.d  with  ttking  from  their  gravos  in 
Westminster  Abbey  tho  b(Mlies«>f  Cromwull,  Irt'tonand  linwlfihaw, 
and  hanging  them  in  chains.  It  then  iMi.s.se<l  an  Act  of  Indemnity, 
{Mrdoning  all  offenders  except  Vano  and  f^imbert.  Tho  king  h»<l 
promised  Vane  his  life,  but  afterwards  had  him  execi'<ed,  coolly 
remarking  that  ho  was  too  dangerous  to  bo  allowed  to  live.  The 
king's  income  waa  fixed  for  life  at  £'1,20(),(HK)  a  year,  and  ho  agr  d 
to  give  up  certain  feudal  rights  which  wero  vex.itioiis  t-o  the  Laud- 
ownera.  Tho  anny  was  disl>anded,  but  Charles,  (->  make  sure  of  his 
•at'ety,  kept  50<X)  men  in  his  pjiy,  and  this  was  the  l>eginning  of  a 
standing  army  la  England.  Then  tho  Convention  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  a  regular  Parliament  elected. 

The  new  Parliament  was  composeil  mainly  of  Cavaliers,  whoso 
loyalty  wjw  so  great  that  even  tho  king  foumi  it  troublesome.  It 
was  eager  to  avenge  Charles  I's.  death,  nnd  many  tlu*t  were  spared 
by  the  Convention  Parliament  were  now  punished. 

3.  State  of  the  Nation.— A  peritxl  of  revelry  and  wickedness 
now  began  at  tho  court  ami  among  those  wlio  were  brought  into 
contact  with  it.  Theatres  were  again  <Ji)ened,  and  the  most  licen- 
tious plays  were  acted  in  tho  presence  of  the  king  and  his  friends, 

rho  applauded  and  rewarded  the  play  writers  and  actors.     The  old 
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amuaementfl  of  the  people  were  restored,  and  once  more  the  viUage 
green  was  the  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity.  It  seemed  as  if  Puritan- 
ism was  de;td,  so  great  was  the  change  from  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
Nevertheless,  the  sober  middle  class  of  England  w.ia  .stiU  Puritan, 
and  the  eamestnL'sa  and  strong  sense  of  duty  which  marked 
Puritan  teaching  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  English  puoi)lo. 
Meanwhde  many  improvements  ha<l  been  intrcluced  during  the 
preceding  fifty  years.  In  James  I's.  roign,  the  post  ortioe  for 
foreign  lettera  had  been  estiblishcd  ;  silk-weaving  had  been  en- 
couraged; low-lying  lands  had  been  drained;  and  improvements 
had  been  made  in  agriculture.  A  little  later,  stage-coaches  began 
to  run  between  the  chief  towns,  and  letters  were  carried  more 
frequently  from  place  to  i)lace.  The  north  of  England  was  thinly 
inliabited,  and  higliwaymen  levied  toll  at  pleasure  from  travellers 
over  the  lonely  moors.  Even  judges  had  to  be  protected  wliile 
going  on  circuit. 

4.  Religious  Persecution.-And  now  the  Purifcjns  and  Presby- 
terians were  'to  find  out  how  much  truth  there  was  in  Charies' 
promise  of   religious  freedom.     In  Scotknd,  where  Charles  had 
signed  the  Covenant,  bishops  were  forced  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Covenanters  were  fiercely  persecute.l  and  hunted  down.     The 
Cavalier  Parliament  was  ros<.lved  that  no  form  of  religious  worship 
should  be  allowed  except  that  of  tlie  English  Church  in  the  time  of 
Laud  :  so  it  passed,  in  IGGl,  a  "Corporation  Act"  which  comi)elled 
all  officials  in  tlio  towns  and  cities  to  take  an  oath  of  non-resistance 
to  the  king,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  English  Church. 
The  next  year,  1GG2,  an  "Act  of  Uniformity"  w.is  passed,  which 
allowed  no  minister  to  preach   or  act  as  pistor  unless  he  was 
ordained  by  a  bishop,  and  used  the  Prayer-Book.     So,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomcw's  Day,  Aug.  2tth,  1GG2,  nearly  2,0<X)  of  the  Puritan  and 
Presl)yterian   clergy  then   in   the   English  Church  gave  up  their 
livings  rather  than  comply  with  these  condititms.      They  formed 
congregations  of  their  own,  which  became  known  as  "Dissenters," 
the  name  yet  givtm  to  all  Protestants  in  England  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  English  Church. 

Not  content  willi  these  cruel  laws,  a  Conventicle  Act"  was 
passed  in  1G64,  f..rl)i(iaing  the  Dissenters  from  worshipping  in 
chapels  or  ccmventiclea  ;  and  in  1GG5,  the  "  Five  Mile  Act"  forbade 
their  ministers  from  preaching  or  teaching  within  fir-«  miles  of  any 
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town  or  village.  This  was  done  because  most  of  the  Dissenters 
lived  in  the  towns  and  villages,  fc?  )on  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
men  who  refused  to  stop  preaching  and  ministering  to  their  flocks. 
A.mong  others  "'ho  thus  suffered  was  John  Bunyan,  the  famous 
author  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Bunyan  spent  twelve  years  in 
Bedford  jail,  earning  a  living  for  himself  and  family  by  making 
metal  tags  for  laces,  and  employing  his  spare  moments  in  writing 
books.  It  was  in  this  reign,  when  old,  poor,  and  blind,  that  John 
Milton,  the  great  Puritan  poet,  wrote  his  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Bunyan  and  Milton  are  among  the  greatest  writers  of  the  17th 
centurj',  and  both  truly  represent  the  best  types  of  Puritanism. 
The  fierce  persecuti(m  of  this  time  drove  many  to  America,  and 
among  other  colonies  founded  was  that  by  William  Penn,  the 
Quaker,  who  bought  from  the  Indians  the  right  to  settle  in 
Pennsylvania. 

5.  Dutch  War. — At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Charles  married 
Katharine  of  Portugal,  and  received  as  her  dowry  Bombay  in  Indie, 
and  the  fortress  of  Tangier  in  Morocco.  This  marriage  displeased 
the  English,  as  the  queen  v.«  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  another  way 
Charles  angered  his  people :  he  sold  the  fortress  of  Dunkirk,  which 
Cromwell  had  gained,  to  Louis  XIV  of  France  for  money  to  spend 
on  his  low  pleasures. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  1665,  a  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Holland.  These  two  nations  were  keen  rivals  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sea,  and  Charles  disliked  the  Dutch  because  they  had 
dri  /en  him  from  their  capital  when  he  was  in  exile.  One  dispute 
led  to  another,  until  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations  came  into  con- 
flict. A  battle  was  fought  off  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  in  which  tha 
English  won  a  victory  ;  but  they  gained  little  by  it,  for  the  victory 
was  not  followed  up  by  the  Admiral,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  fleet 
:va8  not  kept  in  good  condition  for  war  ;  much  of  the  money  voted 
by  Parliament  being  spent  by  Charles  on  unworthy  favourites. 

6.  The  Plague  and  the  Fire  of  London.— And  now  a  terrible 
calamity  came  upon  London.  The  summer  of  1665  was  very  hot, 
and  the  streets  of  London  were  very  narrow  and  filthy.  So  when 
the  plague  travelled  from  the  East  to  England,  it  found  in  London 
plenty  of  material  on  which  to  work.  It  broke  out  in  May  and 
nged  tiU  winter,  during  which  time  more  than  100.000  people 
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died.  Every  person  tluit  could  get  away  Hod  from  Loudon  in  terwtr, 
leaving  but  few  to  care  for  tliu  sick  and  dying.  To  add  to  her  niLs- 
fortunes,  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  London  the  following  /ear,  1WA\, 
in  which  over  13,000  houses  and  public  buildings  were  destroyed, 
among  others  St.  P.iul's  Cathednil.  Tlie  fire  was  a  bles.sing  in 
disguise,  for  it  burnt  down  many  old  wixnlen  houses,  and  helped  to 
clear  away  the  remains  of  the  pla:,'ue.  After  this  better  houses 
were  built,  the  .streets  were  made  wi<ler,  and  purer  water  was 
brought  into  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  war  went  on.  Charles  neglected  his  fleet 
and  spent  the  public  money  on  his  court,  and  when  Clarendon 
asked  for  a  grant  to  carry  on  the  war,  Parliament  insisted  on  know- 
ing what  had  becii  ue  of  former  grants.  Charles  now  thought  it 
best  to  make  peace  with  th*  Duteh,  but  while  arranging  the  t.'rms 
the  Dutch  fleet  sjiiled  up  the  Medway  and  burnt  three  men-f)f-war. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  national  disgrace,  and  Clarendon  became 
so  unpopular  that  he  had  to  leave  the  country. 

7.  The  Cabal.— Charles  now  took  for  his  chief  advisers  five  men, 
the  initials  of  whose  names  made  the  word  "  cabal."  These  were 
Cliffonl,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashloy,  and  Ljiuderdale,  and 
as  their  intrigues  and  luise  actions  made  them  hateful  to  the 
people,  the  word  "avbal"  has  ever  since  had  a  bad  meaning. 
They  were  made  the  tools  of  the  king,  and  many  of  their  mis- 
deeds were  due  to  the  secret  intrigues  of  CliHrles  with  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  Louis  was  the  most  powerful  king  in  Eu- 
rope, and  he  had  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  Netherlands  which 
behmged  to  Spain.  He  wanted  Charles  to  help  hun  to  get  this  rich 
territory,  and  to  prevent  England  and  HolLmd  from  interfering 
with  his  plans.  Holland  b  ame  alarmed  at  Louis'  encn^achments, 
and  succeeded  in  1(568  in  gutting  England  and  Sweden  to  join  her 
in  a  "  Triple  Alliance,"  which  for  the  time  forced  Louis  to  keep  the 
peace.  And  now  a  most  shameful  thing  was  done  by  the  king. 
Charles,  in  spite  of  the  "Triple  Alliance"  treaty,  made  a  secret 
treaty  with  Louis  at  Dover,  in  1670,  by  which  he  agieed  to  help 
Louis  against  noliand  and  to  declare  himself  a  Il»*man  Catholic, 
in  return  for  a  large  pension  from  Louis  and  the  aid  of  French 
troops  in  case  the  English  people  should  rebel.  Clifford  and 
Arlington,   who    were   secretly    Roman   'Catholics,   knew   of  this 
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treaty;  but  the  othur  iiiom»H^rs  ..f  tlic  Vaha]  wore  koptiii  i^m-i- 
Hiice.  Then  foUc^weJ  iin..thor  disgraceful  .-ict.  The  unLlsniiths 
and  bankers  of  L<md..n  liad  lent  the  kin-,'  ab<.ut  i'l,»XMKX),  ex- 
pecting t.)  be  repaid  out  of  the  revenue.  Charles  now  refused 
to  pay  back  this  money,  and  so  brought  ruin  on  the  h-n.lers,  who 
had  born.wed  the  money  from  others.  This  money  was  n..t  roiwid 
till  William  III.  eame  to  the  throne. 

8.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  the  Test  Act-To  «uiy 
out  part  of  liis  agreement  witli  Louis,  Charles,  in  1»>72,  declared 
war  with  Holland,  and  Issued  a  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence," 
wliieh  allowed  ail  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  to  woi-ship  jvs 
they  pleased,  and  released  froin  prison  thousands  of  the  vi-jtiuis  of 
religious  per  -Ution.  Bunyan  was  relea.sed  at  this  time  from  his 
h>ng  imprisoniuent  in  Bedford  jail.  The  war  with  Holland  was 
.t  successful,  for  Willian..  of  Orange,  the  brave  young  leader  of 
.le  Dutch,  opened  the  dykes  of  his  native  land,  and  let  in  the 
water  from  the  sea.  In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
enemies  to  retire. 

Charles  now  had  to  summon  his  Parliament  to  get  more  money. 
The  Commons  were  very  angry  that  Charles  should  suspend  the 
laws  again.st  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  forced  him 
to  withdraw  his  "  Dechiration  of  Indulgence,"  and  to  give  his  a.s.sent 
to  a  "  Test  Act"  which  compelled  every  man  holding  office  to  tjkke 
an  oath  against  transubstantiation,  and  to  receive  the  Siicrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.  The  Duke  .;  V(.rk 
avowed  himself  a  Rovnan  Catholic,  and  had  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand of  the  fleet.  Clifford  and  Arlington,  also,  had  to  leave 
the  king's  service.  Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftes})ury,  became  the 
leader  of  the  "country  party  "  in  Parliament,  and  sought  to  compel 
the  king  to  give  religious  freedom  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
but  not  to  Roman  Catholics. 

9.  Danby  Admiaistration.— Charles  now  thought  it  prudent  to 
please  the  Church  party,  and  theref<jre  chose  the  Earl  of  Danby  as 
his  minister.  He  made  peace  with  Holland,  and  allowed  Danby  to 
arrange,  much  against  Louis  XlV's  wislies,  a  marriage  l»etween 
Mary,  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  William  of  Orange, 
her  cousin.  This  pleased  the  people,  for  as  Charles  hiid  no  legit- 
imate children,  and  James  hiid  no  I'm,  it  was  expected  that  Mary, 
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ward  with  a  stra..ge  bdo.  He  .said  thore  was  a  ,)Iofc  Tkmcl  7' 
and  make  the  Duke  of   York  kin<r      O.f  .^f  n    ,        '^'^  ^^'"^^^ 

...0  ever  knew;  hut  people  said  that  he  was  killed  by'.e ^man 
oathohcs  to  prevent  the  "Popish  i>lot"  from  conxin^  out  S^ 
caused  great  excitement,  whicli  was  i„cre..ed  by  the  d.Wery  o" 

K^an  Cathohe.  from  ^eom;!;  tZ^.^  Z::^!^^ 
other  perjured  witnesses  swore  away  the  lives  of  nlny  i^;rnt 
vjctmis.  Judges  and  juries  believed  tlie  most  ridiculousTro 
plots,  and  condemned  the  accused  on  the  most  trivial  and  Tontrl 
dictoiy  evidence.  The  most  illustrious  victim  was  LoiS  sS,^ 
who  perished  in  l(i81.  Charles  did  not  believe  these  talsbu; 
aughed  at  the  whole  matter,  and  allowed  the  popular  frenzy  ^ 
spend  1  self  m  putting  to  death  men  of  his  own  creed  ShafteZ^ 
helped  the  plot  along  for  his  own  ends,  and  when,  in  1079,  Da^^^^^^ 

hft^;  f'T  "l'"^-'  '"'''^'  '^^  ""  I^^'"'^^-  f-  Charles,  wL  Sn 
the  table  o  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  his  revenge.  Danby 
was  impeached  and  driven  from  office.  Pariiament  was  dlsolvTfor 

mfniSr.  "'  """"""  '^'  *"'  "'^'^^^^"^  ^---«  <^«i 

11.  Exclusion  Bill.-Amid8t  thia  excitement  a  new  Parliament 
was  elected  in  1679.  Under  Shaftesbury's  leadership  t  WghTrn 
a  InU  to  exclude  James,  Duke  of  York,  irom  the' throne.'  B^t 
Chariot,  to  save  James,  dissoIv.xl  Pariinment.  not,  '.owever,  before 
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i>.  h/wl  pasKed  the  famous  "IIhIhvis  Oorpiis  Act."  This  act.  next  n 
importance  to  Magna  Cli.irta,  pivventa  people  from  being  arrestee 
without  a  pro{)or  warrant,  ami  co-npi'ls  gaolers  to  show  on  what 
aiitliority  a  person  is  detained  in  prison.  Prisoners  must  l)e 
brought  to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  their  offences  are 
bailable,  they  nmst  be  allowed  their  freedom. 

Parliament  nut  again  in  1G70,  imjre  determined  than  ever  to 
axclude  James  from  the  tin-one.  An  "Exclusion  Hill"  was  passed 
in  the  Commons,  but  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  throui,'h  tlie 
influence  of  Lord  Halifax.  Shaftesbury  had  made  tlie  great  mistake 
of  selecting  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natuml  ^on  of  Charks,  as 
the  king's  successor.  Monmouth  was  popular,  but  honest  people 
thought  it  a  shameful  thing  to  exclude  from  the  throne,  Mary, 
Princess  of  Orange,  for  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  king.  Tlien 
began  a  great  struggle,  in  which  for  the  tirst  time  Charles  stood 
firm  against  his  Parliaiuent.  He  refused  to  abandon  James, 
although  it  looked,  at  times,  as  if  there  would  bo  another  civil  war. 

Men  now  divided  into  two  gnat  parties;  one  in  favor  of  the 
exclusion  of  James,  an<I  the  other  opposed  to  it.  Tlie  tirst  became 
known  as  "Whigs,"  and  the  second  as  "Tories."  W7t;//  means 
whey  or  sour  milk,  and  was  a  name  given  to  some  rebels  in  Ayrshire 
in  Scotland.  Tonj  means  a  bog-robl)er,  and  was  the  name  applied  to 
some  outlaws  in  Ireland.  These  names,  at  tirst  given  in  hatred  and 
contempt,  for  a  long  time  were  used  to  denote  the  two  great  political 
parties  in  England  ;  the  one  supposed  to  favour  the  People,  the  other 
the  Crovm.  At  hist,  Charles  called  a  Parliament  at  Oxford,  in 
1681,  and  many  of  the  W'-igs  went  to  it  armed.  This  created 
alarm,  and  people  began  to  ask  if  there  was  to  be  another  civil  war. 
Charles  offered  to  make  the  Princess  of  Omnge  regent  after  his 
death,  and  this  seemed  so  reasonable  that  many  went  over  to  the 
side  of  Charles  and  James.  He  now  dissolved  Parliament,  and 
it  met  no  more  in  his  reign. 

12.  Rye-House  Plot— From  this  time  onward  Charles  did  much 
as  he  pleased.  Shaftesbury  was  charged  with  treason,  but  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  would  not  bring  in  a  bill  against  him 
Then.  Charles  tfK)k  away  the  charter  o.  London,  and  appointed  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs  himself.  Shaftesbury  knew  that  the 
king's  sherifis  woul''  tjack  the  iury  againat  him,  and  he  fled  from 
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the  country.     After  he  had  gone  a  number  of  his  fnencb  formed  • 
plot  m  favour  of  Monmouth;  but,  while  they  were  arranging  their 
plans,  a  band  of  dasperate  men  forme.1  another  plot  to  murder  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  Rye  House,  a  lonely  spot  in 
Hertfordshire.      This  latter  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  crown 
lawyers  tned  to  uiake  it  appear  that  the  Whig  leaders  were  con- 
nected with  it.     They  were  innocent,  but  they  knew  tlie  judges  and 
juries  wou^d  be  chosen  so  as  to  convict  them.     M..,unouth  escaped 
to  Holland,  Essex  killed  himself,  and  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney  were  executed.    In  those  days  a  prisoner  w,us  not  allowed  to 
have  a  kwyer  to  defend  him,  and  so  Russell,  aided  by  his  devoted 
wife,  who  sat  beside  him  at  the  trial  and  took  notes,  conducted  hi. 
own  defence. 

13.  Death  of  Oharles  H-All  opposition  to  James  was  now  at 
an  end  anc' he  retun,ed  t6  England  from  Scotland  where  he  had 
been  hunting  down  and  torturing  the  poor  Covenanters.  The 
charter  of  many  ton^s  were  taken  away,  and  this  put  the  power  of 
bfe  and  death,  and  the  choice  of  members  of  parHament  Lto  the 
ha^da  of  the  officers  chosen  by  the  king.  Charles  was  again  in 
he  pay  of  Lou.s,  and  besides  kept  several  thous^ind  men  as  a  stand- 
mg  army.     The  clergy  preached  the  duty  of  "passive  obedience" 

In  this  hour  of  her  great  peril  England  was  saved  by  the  death 

IT  '  r  f"?-  Z  "  "'^^^  '^^  «"^  ""^  -ceived'the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  hands  of  a  priest.  His  kst 
words  were  an  apology  for  "being  so  unconscionably  long  in 
dying,  and  a  request  not  to  let  his  favourite  mistress,  NelJ 
t» Wynne,  starve.  ^^ 

So  ended  the  reign  of  the  "merry  monarch"  who 

,■  "  Nerer  said  a  foolish  thing 

And  never  did  a  wise  one," 

unless  we  except  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  science  by  helpimr 
to  found  the  Royal  Society  of  England.  »ce  oy  nelping 
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1.  James  II.— .Tamos,  Duko  of  York,  now  became  king.  He 
{.romised  to  support  the  English  Church,  and  people  thought  that  as 
he  had  honestly  acknowledged  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  when  the 
Test  Act  was  pjissed  he  would  l)e  as  good  as  Ids  word.  He  was  known 
to  be  stubborn  and  narrow-minded,  but  at  the  ssime  time  he  was  Ih)- 
lieved  to  be  sincere  and  well  meaning.  His  first  Parliament  wa.s  as 
loyal  as  he  could  wish,  for  it  wjis  elected  at  a  time  when  the  tide  rtf 
public  opinion  had  turned  against  his  oppcments,  and  had  been 
chosen  under  tlie  c<mtrol  of  .sheriffs  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  the 
towns  and  cities  from  which  charters  had  been  taken. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  James  did  not  intend  to  8upp<irt  the 
Established  Church,  for  before  he  was  crowned  he  went  publicly  to 
ma.s8  in  his  own  chapel.  He  told  the  Bishops  they  mu.st  stop  the 
English  Church  clergy  from  preaching  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  he  opened  the  prison  doors  to  all  who  were  confined 
for  religion's  sake.  This  last  act  was  gcxxi  in  itself,  but  it  was  done 
against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  proved  that  .James  did  not  intend 
to  abide  by  the  laws. 

2.  Monmouth's  Rebellion.— When  Parliament  met  it  voted  the 
King  an  income  of  two  million  pounds  a  year  for  life.  It  was 
anxious  to  show  James  how  loyal  it  was,  for  a  rel)ellion  had  just 
broken  out  to  make  Monmoutli  king.  Monmouth  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  had  escaped  to  Holland  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  were  now  urged  by  their  friends  in  England  and 
Scotland  U)  return.  They  were  led  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  i)eoi)le  would  gladly  join  theuj  in  driving 
James  from  the  throne.  FinaUy,  Argyle  crossed  over  to  Scotland, 
and  a  little  later  Monmouth  landed  in  England.  Ai-gyle's  clan,  the 
Campbells,  rose  at  his  call,  but  the  Covenanters  were  afmid  to 
rebel,  and  the  rising  was  soon  crushed.  Argyle  wa.s  taken  inisoner 
and  executed  ;  and  his  followers  were  cruelly  puinshed,  many 
being  sold  into  slavery  in  America. 

Moiunouth  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset,  and  thou.sauds  flocked  U> 
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greet  the  popular  and  liandsoino  y„ung  Duko.  Ho  marched  ta 
Exeter,  and  thence  to  Taunioii,  where  he  was  received  with  rejoic- 
ings  by  the  lower  cl.-.ssc-s.  Tho  g.-ntry,  nuhlcs,  and  ckrgy  wert 
against  hn.,,  for  they  h..i.cd  tluit  wh.u  J.i.n...s  <lied  he  would  be  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  daughter  Mary,  tho  Princess  of  Onu.ge.  Soon 
Jame.V  troops  under  Lord  Feversham,  and  Captain  Churchill,  were 
moving  against  tho  pn,,rly-ani.ed  followers  of  Monmouth.  On 
the  night  of  July  5th,  1(;,S5,  Monmouth  endeav.  red  to  surprise 
the  royal  tn.ops  at  Sedgemoor  When  ho  reached  their  liu^a  he 
f<.und  they  wero  proteeti.l  by  a  deep  trench,  full  of  water,  and 
although  he  had  s.m.io  s.ueess  at  fii-st,  Jauien'  soldiers  soon  rallied 
and  easily  routed  his  brave  peasjints  an.l  colliers.  Two  days 
after  Mcmiaouth  was  found  coneeale<l  in  a  ditch,  half-stan-ed 
He  was  brought  to  London,  and,  although  ho  l)egged  his  uncle 
to  qmre  him,  Ins  j,lea  for  mercy  was  not  listened  to,  and  he  was 
executed. 

3.  The  Bloody  Assizes.-Perhaps  nothing  gives  US  a  better  idea 
of  James'  revengeful  disi)osition  than  tho  events  which  followed 
the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor.  Colonel  Kiike  was  left  in  command  of 
some  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  battle,  and  ho  at  e;,ce 
began  to  liang  whole  batches  of  prisoners  without  tn.ublincr  liimself 
to  find  out  their  share  in  tho  rel)ellion.  To  add  to  their  miseries 
the  people  of  the  western  counties  had  Judge  Jeffreys  sent  among 
them.  His  mission  was  to  convict  as  m-iny  as  possible,  and  to 
sentence  them  to  death.  In  the  "Bloody  Assizes "  whic  h  followed, 
320  people  were  hanged,  and  over  800  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  bruUd  judge  browbeat  witnesses  and  juries  t<)  secure 
sentences  against  the  prisoners,  and  made  the  unfortunate,  and 
often  innocent  victims,  the  butts  of  his  coarse  jokes  and  his  savage 
insolence.  Among  those  who  suffered  at  his  hands  was  Alice  Lisle, 
an  aged  lady,  whoso  only  crime  was  hiding  two  fugitives  fmm  the 
battle-field,  thinking  they  wero  persecL-- 1  puritm  preacJiera 
fleeing  from  their  enemies.  Some  wuro  spared  through  their 
friends  bribing  tho  judge  and  the  queen's  "maids  oflioncr;" 
others  were  given  to  the  .ourtiers  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

4.  James  violates  tho  Test  Act.— .Tetfreys  wjis  rewarded  for 
his  infamous  conduct  with  the  [.ositiou  of  Lord  Chancellor;  and 
James  thought  it  a  favourable   occasion  to  increase  his  standing 
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anny,  mA  to  put  Roman  Catholic  officers  in  command.  Tliis  wrh 
against  the  Test  Act;  hut  Jiiiiics  t.in<i  nnthiii;^  for  tlio  l.iw,  an<l 
repLiceil  thoso  advisers  wlio  fuund  fa.dt  wit,  hi.i  Ui-tioiis  l.y  men 
hke  Sunderland  and  JeflVeys.  This  ni;ide  tliu  Kiiglidi  jieople  un- 
easy, an<l  when  in  O-.toher,  HIS.'),  L<>iiis  XIV.  revoked  the  Kdict  of 
Nante><,  and  took  away  from  liis  Tr-.te-tant  suhj -cts  their  ri^jht  to 
religious  freetlmi,  James'  suiijoc'.s  hecame  very  much  alarmed. 
Louis'  jiersecutinn  of  the  HuL;ucnols  was  a  yood  thiut;  for  Ku^- 
land,  for  many  of  tliem  found  refuse  there,  and  hrouL;ht  witli  tlietn 
tlieir  skill  in  silk-weavini,'  and  otli.T  industriis.  When  r.irlianient 
met  it  complained  of  the  violitmn  of  tiiu  'I'c^t  A(  t,  hut  dames, 
now  grown  hold,  prorogueil  Parliament,  and  two  years  after  dis- 
.solvud  it.  Tlii.i  was  the  last  r.iilijiment  that  met  in  his  nign.  In 
thi.s  way  he  managed  to  gil  rid  of  an  unp!eas,ir,t  o|iposition  ;  hut 
ho  could  not  prevent  peoj.],,  from  t.ilking  ahout  the  w.iy  the  law 
was  heing  hroken  to  plc.i.se  Roman  Catholics. 

After  Parliament  was  .Unsolved  he  asked  his  Judges  if  lie  had  the 
right  to  dispense  wiih  t!ie  Test  Act,  and  when  four  of  them  sjiid 
ho  had  not,  he  dismissed  them  from  the  hench  and  appointed 
others  in  their  st.-.id.  He  then  had  a  test  case  hrought  hefore  the 
judges,  and  they  deci<led  that  .lames  could,  if  ho  wished,  (h)  away 
with  law.s  against  Rom.in  (Jatholics.  dames  now  felt  free  to  make 
all  the  appointments  he  wislnd,  ami  hegaii  to  turn  leading  Pro- 
testants out  of  okHce,  and  to  put  Roman  Catholics  ir^  their  jjlaces. 
Hi.s  own  hrothers-indaw,  the  sons  of  Claremlon,  were  dismissed 
hecaase  they  would  not  change  their  religion  t..  please  Idm.  Lonl 
Tyrconnel  was  appohited  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  place  of  thf! 
elder  Clarendon,  and  the  younger  Clarendon  w;t.s  disniis.sed  fr-jm 
his  post  of  High  Trejusurer. 

A  new  court  was  now  called  into  e.vistence  to  c<  >trol  the  Church. 
This  was  the  Ecclesijistic.il  CoMnnis.sion,  which  li.id  for  its  head 
Judge  Jeffrey.s,  and  concerned  itself  with  the  acts  of  the  English 
Church  clergy.  The  king  huilt  Roman  Catlndic  chapels  in  L(jndoii, 
and  expected  his  lords  to  attend  jiim  when  he  went  to  service;  hut 
most  of  them  refused.  Orders  of  monks  hegan  to  settle  in  London, 
and  a  Jesuit  school  w.-w*  op:. !!.■<].  .\n  tliese  things  made  James' 
subjects  angry,  and  to  overawe  the  p.  (.[tie  of  London,  ..ames  placed 
an.  amiy  of  13,000  men  in  a  camp  at  Hounslow.     He  next  published 
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H  DecUration  of  Indulgence."  in  ir,87.  hoping  to  got.  by  hi.  liber- 
Hl.ty.  the  «upiK>rt  of  the  pemx-uteil  Dissonf-rs.  So„u,  wore  ghui  to 
get  their  freedom,  an.l  pmiHe.l  JnineH  for  his  kindnesM  an.l  j.iHtice  ; 
but  the  more  th..ughtful  khw  that  if  the  king  could  d..  away 
w.th  one  law,  then  he  could  <lo  away  with  all  luws.  nnd  thin  would 
make  the  government  <.f  Kngland  a  <k-.spotiNn,. 

5  Attack  on  the  Universities.    James' owi,  friemls  ,s.w  that 
m  his  Keal  for  his  church  he  wan  doing  it  harm,  ami  adviscl  him  tc 
be  more  prudent  an.l  cautious.     But  James  thc.ught  ho  was  right 
ami  would  take  no  advice.     His  next  step  w;u,  an  attack  on  Tho 
Lniyersities  of  Oxfonl  and  Cambri.lge,  alK.ut  the  onlv  places  in 
*.ngland  where  a  g,Hxl  educiition  could  be  ob^^iined.     T.e  clergy 
and  the  sons  of  the  nobles  an.l  gentry  were  e.lucated  there,  but  no 
student  could  take  a  degree  or  h.,ld  an  office  in  .  hese  colleges  unless 
he  belonged  to  the  English  Church.     James  wi.shed  to  open  the 
-niversities  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  so  placed  at  the  head  of  one 
college  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  when  a  vacancy  occured  in  the  head- 
ship of  Magdalen  College,  he  tol.l  the  Fellows  to  elect  Dr.  Parker 

r.  ^^uT  ^''^^°""-  '^''*'  ^''^'"""^^  '""^'''^^^  «"'i  J«me«  drove 
them  forth  from  the  college  walls.  Cambridge  University  was  also 
attacked,  and  men  began  to  fear  that  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
would  soon  be  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs. 

,,^^^l^^f^.^'^^^^^^^^*^rLder.~lt  w,«  at  this  time,  in 
1687.  that  Parliament  w,«  dissolved,  and  .James  began  his  prepara- 

T\  \u"""  '^''"""-  "*^  '''^''^  *^«  Lord-Lieutenanta  and 
sheriffs  m  the  counties  to  send  up  members  who  would  vote  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act;  and  when  he  met  with  a  general  refusal,  he 
dismissed  them  from  their  offices,  and  rephiced  them  by  others 

Many  were  dis,x>sed  to  boar  patiently  .James'  tyranny,  in  the 
hope  hat  his  reign  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  then  his 
daughter  Mary  would  undo  all  his  tyrannical  acts.  But  this  hope 
disappear..!  when  it  was  given  f.,rth  that  a  son  wa.  bom  to  .Jam^ 
m  June  1088  It  was  now  felt  there  was  likely  to  bo  a  succession 
of  Roman  Catnolic.  kings,  and  in  that  event,  there  was  great  danger 

t  W  W-l7'     .  r  ^""  '■'''^'""  ""'^  ''•^^^«'"-     I*  ^-  'hen  resolved 
hat  Wdliani  of  Orange  should  be  invited  to  come  over  with  an  army 

to  help  to  drive  Jau.es  f.ou.  the  throne.     The  nation  was  afraid 

to  n«e  against  the  king,  f.,,.  it  remembered  the  terrible  vengeance 
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that  foUowt'd  M<>iun<>iitl''K  rtlK-Uiuii. 


S.I  iiioMiu'trs  were  sent  to 


William  t<>  asU  f>  r  his  iiiil,  au<l  fio  |tr<>iiiiM'<l  to  jj;i>  t»>  Kii'^I.ind  if 
Loiii.s  XIV.  <liil  Hot  iiiv.ulo  his  country.  Ijoiiis,  as  it  ha|>|iL'iu(l, 
s  lit  his  ariiiy  ui^ainst  <ifriiiany,  ami  tlii .  left  the  way  opcii  for 
William  t<>  <><>  to  KiiLfland. 

7.  Declaration  of  Indulgence.- In  ttu'  nu-antiin.  James  had 
r.Milvfil  nil  issiiiii;^  aiintlicr  "lAxlaritiun  of  Iii<liili;oiiOf,"  and,  as 
'i is  former  "  diclaratioii  '   hid  l»riii  liirli'  luLtUd,  he  ordercil  that 

hij  clirri^y  slmuld  nad  it  from  tluir  pulpits.  Most  of  tho  clerj^y 
rcfusid,  and  si-viii  liishops,  with  Archhisiiop  >ani-ri>ft  at  tlu-ir  Ji^ad, 
dn'W  lip  a  ri'spiTtfiil  pt'titimi  to  . Fames  askiir.'  him  to  withdraw  his 
order  to  the  eleii,'y.  NN'heii  .lames  read  this  petition  he  was  so  an;^ry 
that  he  had  the  bishops  charged  with  lilted  and  sent  to  tho  Tower. 

8.  Trial  of  the  Bishops.  -The  hishops  were  in  due  time  l»rout,dif 
to  trial,  and  thous.iiids  came  tloekinuc  to  London  to  sec  they  siif- 
feK'd  no  wT'Hii;.  So  '^niat  wivs  the  anxiety  to  hear  the  trial  that 
■jrowds  sioihI  for  miles  around  tho  court.  Al>lo  Lawyers,  liko 
Soiiiers,  defended  the  hishops,  and  showed  that  tho  {tetitioa  w.is 
not  a  lil)el  at  all;  and  the  jury,  after  a  night's  dis<;ussioii,  at  liwst 
agri-ed  uj»on  a  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty."  Such  a  scene  t«f  exoito- 
iiieiit  a8  followed  is  seldom  witnessed.  Bells  rang,  bonHres  bbized, 
tho  iHjoplu  thronged  the  churches,  and  returned  thanks  in  soks  of 
joy.  James'  own  sohliers  in  Houuslow  camp  to(»k  u{>  tho  chwrii 
of  the  nmltitudt',  greatly  to  James'  dismay  and  cluigrin. 

».  Tne  Revolution.  -And  now  Admiral  Herbert  went  in  disguise 
to  Holland  with  an  invitatioii  from  Whigs  and  Tories,  Churchmen 

iiul  Disstnters,  the  Army  and  Navy,  Peers  ami  Commoners. 
Willi.-uii  began  t^>  prepare  an  army  and  tieet,  and  issuetl  !i  pioclam a- 
tion  to  the  luition  that  he  was  coming  to  restore  its  rights  and 
liberties.     James  w.is  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  hastily  began 

o  undo  his  illegal  Jicts  ;  but  it  was  tiM>  Lite.  William  LukIimI,  No- 
vem'.ier  oth,  ItWH,  at  Torbay,  with  lU.OOO  men,  and  though,  at 
tirst,  coldly  received,  he  was  s<Ktn  joined  \>/  the  leading  men  ot 
EngLuid.  .!ami!S  thought  his  forces  were  strong  enough  t^j  defe.it 
his  op[)<inent  ;  but,  as  tho  armies  appro.iched  e.ich  other,  Churchill 
took  hi>  liiHijis  over  to  WiiliaiM,  .aiii  .Jaiiios  s-aw  he  w;is  deserted. 
Kven  his  daughter  Anno  and  Inr  husl>and  left  him,  and  nothing 
remained  for  James  but  lo  send  his  wife  and  child  to  France,  and 
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make  his  own  way  then- ,iM  U-   I...  o.ul.l,     Willie,.,  wan  k1h,1  t., 
I.UVX.    n„.  «...  H„,l  K.f,  t,,,  ,,^.  ..,,.„  ,.,.  ,,,^  ^.^.^^^^       ^^     ^^^  j^^^ 

-.»r.  ,  I«.«H.  .iH.nes  fuuM.l  his  wny  to  tli.    .„urt  of  LoniH  XIV.,  mul 
tMiilnuil  Miw  him  no  more. 

10.  Declaration  of  Eighta.  \W.f,>n>  Willia„.  reaciu.!  Ix.mlnn 
-..nu  rK,t„.«  took  placv.  ,u..l  an  a.s.s.mhly  form...!  of  son.e  „u,n.lK.rs 
..f  the  CommonM  ,n  the  tin.e  of  Charles  II..  the  AhU-rmen  of 
I^nulon  H„<1  a  few  others,  joine-l  the  House  of  I..nl.s  in  askin-. 
In.n  t..  t..ke  ct.argo  of  a.fain,  and  keep  order  until  a  Parliament 
could  .leclu  what  wa«  bcHt  to  he  .lone.  William  then  adhd  a 
tonve,,t.  n  I  arhament  in  January,  ir.8!),  whi.^h.  after  con.si,leral.le 
.l.^H.•uss.on.  agreed  that  Willian.  and  Mary  shoui.l  he  joint  Kinj.  and 
Queen,   and  that  WilHan.  only  shoui.l  rule.     It  was  n..w  th.Tu.'l 

so  to  make  the  new  king  and  .,uee„  a,Mee  t..  certain  princi.ries 
before  they  were  crowned;  and  s..  Sonu-rs  .hew  up  f.Ir  Pa  lia- 
ment  a  ''Declaration  .>f  Ri.ht.s.-  wh.ch  after  WilUan.  hecau.e 
k  ng  w,.  change.  „.t..  a  h.w.  This  '•  Declaration,"  after  reciting 
tl  e  „n.s.lee.l.s  of  Jan.,.,  .h-elared  that  the  king  h.ul  no  ,K.wer  to 
«us,>c.«.l  .,r  dKspen.so  with  the  laws,  nor  raise  .noney,  „.  r  keep  a 
•stamhng  anny  with.,ut  con.sent  of  Parlian.ent  ;  that  thjects  n'a^ 
pet.t,on  the  kmg  ;  that  elections  of  n.e.nhers  n.usfc  be  free,  an.^ 
Umt  free  speech  m  Parlian.ent  n.ust  he  allowe.l  ;  an.l  that  Parlia- 
ments shouhl  „.eet  fre,uently  ..  re.he..s  grievance..     The  liill  of 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

KETirRN  TO   PAKU.\MKNTAKY   .i..VKRJiMKNT. 

1.  WUliam  mm..  "New  Monarchy"  w.s  now  at  an  end,  am) 
government   hy    Parhan.ent,  a.s  „.   the  .lays  of   the  Pluntagenets 
wa«  a^  last  re.st..red.     The  15i,l  of  Rights  gave  the  crown  U.  WdlLm 
and  Maxy.  and  their  children  (if  they  had  any),  failing  which  it  w^ 
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to  ^f)  to  tht>  PriiiwNN  Aiiiiu  mid  her  cliililnsn.  S.  wc  msu  tliiit 
Willunn'N  riK'lit  to  thu  cn.wn  wiim  yivt-ii  l-v  I'lirliaimiit,  niul  Iilmuv- 
forth  nu  sovuruiyii  rulctl  hy  lujy  othur  titlu  tlian  n  i»ttrIiiunfiiUry 

OIIU. 

William  III.  wiw  in  overy  nsjicct  ii  runiiirkHhlc  man.  Ho  wjiw 
m  unfiirtunato  gununil,  yt  oi.o  wli..  succecMled  ],y  hin  calmnosN  an<l 
o.iirHj^o  in  tho  hour  of  tlcfc-»b  in  wrcstin-,'  gain  edit  of  his  lo.H.sf,s. 
Ho  had  Ih;uu  brought  up  in  a  land  which  had  Kujrurud  greatly 
fn.in  religious  iK-'rHocution.  ,ind  .so  h.i.l  U-arned  to  ho  lilnral  and 
t4(ltTant  to  jHojili;  of  all  crcvds.  \V  hiii  <|uito  young  ho  hiwl  W-tn 
surrounded  l.y  enemies  who  watched  liis  words  and  action.s,  and  liu 
ha«l  formed  1  he  hahit  of  keeping  his  own  cou.isel  autl  trusting  hut 
few.  This,  a  Med  to  a  disjM.sition  naturally  distrustful,  cau.sed  him 
to  apjtear  to  tliv.  Englisli  people  sullen  and  morose.  When  it  is 
remendtored  that  William  suffered  almost  continually  from  ill- 
health,  and  that  when  in  England  ho  w.xs  living  among  men  who 
constantly  s..ught  to  hetray  him,  wo  havo  an  explanation  of  his 
iMjingso  unsociable  and  suspicious,  ant'  why  he  was  so  unpopular 
with  hi.s  English  suhjvcts.  Yet,  whilo  tl.o  English  did  not  liko  his 
foreign  ways  and  his  foreign  favorites,  tlu.y  knew  that  lie  alono 
Kt<MMl  between  them  and  tho  loss  of  their  religion  ;;n<l  their  jtolitical 
rights,  and  this  caused  them  to  givo  hiui  their  supiwrt  in  tho  dayti 
when  ho  wa.s  most  di.sliked, 

2.  Early  Difficulties.  - i^ut  Wilham  muh  not  .ccepled  .v*  king  by 
all  his  subjects.  In  England,  .some  of  tho  clergy  who  believoil  in 
the  Divine  Right  of  kings  refused  t<»  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
liim,  and,  in  conse<iuence,  were  turned  out  of  their  othces.  They 
then  fonned  themselves  into  a  party  called  tho  "  Non-.Iurors,"  and 
for  a  century  elected  their  own  bi.shojts.  The  "Non-.Iurors" 
cau.sed  a  g.HMl  deal  of  trouble,  for  they  joined  with  the  friends  of 
James,  or  Jacobites  (from  Ja<u)bus,  Latin  for  James),  in  plots  t<j 
havo  tho  Stuarts  restored. 

In  Sc<tland,  Parliament  agreed  to  accept  William  as  king  on  the 
condition  that  Presliyterianism  should  be  restored.  The  English 
Church  clergy  in  Scotland  w<ni],l  w-w  Inve  Injen  severely  treated  by 
the  Covenanters,  had  not  William  interfered  t',  stop  the  "rabbling" 
that  iMigan  with  the  downfall  of  .lames.  In  the  Highlands,  tho 
people  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  an  old  follower  of 
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James  and  fierce  persecut.,r  ..f  tho  Covenar.ters,  Gmham  of  Claver- 
house.  n.m  Viscount  Dun.loe,  niisi.l  an  army,  which  at  the  Pass  of 
K.lhucrankie,  in  July  !(;«!►,  snopt  hoforu  it  Williams  tr.M.ps  under 
(.onural  Mackay.  But  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Claverliouso  was 
kille.1,  and  then,  the  Highlanders  collcctn.g  all  the  lK,oty  they 
could,  separated  for  tlu-ir  hoM.cs.  Troops  wc-rc-  now  st.ttionod  at 
dUferent  posts  in  the  Highlands  an.l  order  was  onco  more  restored. 

3.  Massacre  of  Glencoe.-The   Hi-ldand  chiefs   were  .naduallv 
won  over  to  take  the  oath  of  alkgia.uv.  and   w.re  pn.mis;.!  a  full 
pardon  if  then-  submission  was  ma.le  l.efn.o  tlu-  1st  January    ItlM- 
\Uen   that  time  came,    it   was   foun.l  all   ha.l   taken   the   o'ath  of 
allegiance  except  chief  Ian  Macdonald.  of  th.>  Macdonai.ls  of  (^len- 
coe.     He  was  too  proud  to  yidd  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  he 
went  to  the  wmng  place  to  take  the  oath.     So  it  was  after  the  1st  of 
.January   when  he  ma.le  his  sulMnis.sion  ;    nevertlu-kss  he  was  as- 
sured that  he  would  not  bo  niolcstcl.      But  Dalrymplo,  Master  (or 
Ix.rd)  of  Stur,  who  ruled  Scotland  for  William,  thou-ht  it  an  excel- 
lent ..pportunity  to  n.ake  an  exan.pkM>f  this  unruly  clan,  Mai.l.mald 
He  got  Wdham  to  agree  to  send  tro„ps  into  tim  valley  of  (Jienc.ic 
to  "extirpate  this  band  of    thieves."      To  make  sure  work     Dal- 
ryniplo   sent   the   focmen  of  the  Maclonal.ls.    the    Campbells   of 
Argylo.       When   the  soldiers  reached  (Jlence   they   were   tivated 
with  true  H.ghlan<l  kindness  and  hospitality  by   ,he  Maed. maids 
Days  were  passed  in  feasting   and  .lancing  ;    and  tlien,   early  one 
niornu.g,  ,n  the  depth. .f  winter,  the  sol.liers  surr.,unde.l  (hJ  huts 
of   their  h..sts  and  began  the   work  of    murd..,-.      S.,.m  thirty  lay 
dea.l  on  the  sn.,w,  an.l  of  those  that  escape.l  half-cla.l  to  the  hills' 
the  greater  number  p.^rislie.l  of   cM  an.l  hung.-r.       This  terrible 
dee.l  has  never  been  foig..tten  by  th,-  pe..ple  of  the  Highlan.ls,  and 
W.Uiams  fair   fame  receive.l  a  lasting   stain   by  Iiis  share  in  this 
cruel  and  teacher,  .us  massiicre. 

4.  Civil  War  in  Ireland.  -15ef.,re  James  was  .Iriven  out  ..f  Eng- 
lan.l  he  had  put  Irelan.l  un.ler  tin.  cmtn.l  of  Tyroonnel  wh.. 
raised  an  army  of  2(),(KM)  men  to  ai.l  James  in  case  his  Kn-dish 
subjects  grew  rebclli.,us.  N.,w  tiiat  he  was  exile.l,  James  cr.rs.se.l 
overfr..m  France  t.,  T.vland  with  m.mey  an.l  ollieers  lent  him  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  Irish,  as  a  iK,".,ple,  gave  hi,„  h  hearty  wel.-omJ, 
and  he  waa  at  uuce  recognized  as  king  througiiout  the  greater  part 
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of  IroLind.     Tlio  s...,ill  h<«ly  of  Eti^'Iisli  un.l  S,„tch  .sittlers  in  tl.c- 
island  WHS  uurIi  al.in.u.l  ,it  J.-mu  s'  Ijindiug,  for  tlu-y  foarod  .•iii..tl.er 
massjicro  such  us  hiul  tik.n   j.l.ioe   in   ICtl.       As  many  as  crndd 
oscapod  U>  Enylan.l  ;  l.iit,  in  tho  north,  tliry  i,'athured  t(.j,'fther  for 
mutual  aid  at  Knniskillen,  and  at  T^-ndondony  on  L<.UL,'h  Foylu. 
James  piocvrdrd  to  attack  L    m,  ,.  .-  , -v.  vhidi  was  in  a'vrotdiod 
condition  to  stanil  a  siogo.      '  ,  v..th,.|.  -s  th,    prople  <.f  tho  city, 
under  tlu,.  l«tdershii..,f  tho  I    ;v    <>...,.  W  a!   .t  and  Major  Baker, 
were  so  bravo  and  res..lut..  in      ,    ',.,,, ;o  .hat  .lames  had  to  fall 
back  on  tho  i.lan  of  outtuig  otf  it,s  food  sui.ply.     To  prevent  ai.l 
cming   from    England    by   sea,  a    Imm.ui  made  of  logs  of   tind»er 
fasten.,'d  end  to  end  was  stret<hed  across  tho  mouth  of  tho  Foylo. 
f^nglish  vess..Is  saile.l  u{)  to  the  b.om,  witiiin  sight  of  tho  starving 
garrison,  and  then  retn^aied.     For  ..no  lumdred  and  fivo  days  tiio 
siego  lasted,   until  th..  garrison   was  rediic.Ml  to    eating  hides  and 
leather.       At    last,    an    order    was    ■  •  ut    fr.-m    England    that    tho 
vessels  nmst  make  an  otlort  to  relieve  tho  garrison.     On  tho  ,'50th 
July,  h\H<\  two  ships  sailed  straight  for  th.;  boom   which  g.avo  way, 
and  then   sailing  uj.  to  the  starving  city,  they  thn-w   in"a  sui)ply 
of  provisions.     James  now  s  nv  it  would  bo  of  no  use  lo  continue  tho 
.siego  and  retroatod    with   liis  army.      Almost  at   tho  s,amo  time, 
Col(jn.;l  Wolsoloy  defeated  an  Irish  army  at  Xowton  Butlor,  and 
this  freed  tho  north  of  Ir.'land  from  James'  tnw.jis. 

James  now  wont  to  Dublin,  whoro  ho  .sot  up  his  government. 
As  money  was  .scarce  ho  mi;t  his  o.xponses  with  l>ra.ss  money,  which 
was  to  bo  changed  for  gold  wlien  ho  onco  moro  bo«imo  king  of 
England.  In  tho  mwintimo  William  w.is  bu.sy  elsewhere,  and  had 
to  leave  the  war  in  Ireland  to  his  general  Marshal  Hchomberg. 
Early  in  l»i!M),  L(mi.s  sent  a,  large  force  to  help  .James,  and  tlum 
William  .s,iw  ho  W(juld  have  to  go  to  Irel.in<l  himself,  and  tiiko  an 
army  with  him.  Ho  crossed  over  in  .June,  ami  on  tho  1st  .luly,  met 
James  at  the  famt)us  Battle  oi  the  Boyne,  where  Williams  daring 
and  courage  won  him  a  great  victory.  James  watched  from  a  dis^ 
tJincetho  bvttle  going  agunst  his  followers  and  tlu'ii  tied  in  terror 
to  Dublin.  Thence  ho  cross.-d  over  to  Franco,  le-iving  his  brave 
Irish  .soldiers  to  light  his  battles  for  ancjther  ywir. 

Led  by  French  otHcers,  the  Irish  wore  again  defeated  at 
Auirhrim  by  (ionera!  (Jink-H,  after  whic!:,  tinder  (Jenond  I>atrick 
Saraliuld,  they  took  refuge  behind  tho  old  lettered  aiid  ruined  walk 
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of  Liinerick,  which  wero  so  weak  that  tho  French  general  said  they 
could  bo  "battered  down  with  roasted  apples."  Hero  for  months 
the  English  strove  in  vain  to  aipture  tho  last  stronghold  of  James  in 
Ireland.  At  last  General  Ginkell  agreed  to  allow  Sarsfield  to  go  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  to  take  his  soldiers  aliroad  wher- 
ever he  wished.  He  also  promised  that  the  Irish  should  have  the 
same  freedom  of  religious  worship  they  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  So  Sarsfield  Uic,k  14,0()0  men  to  France,  and  the  Irish 
were  left  to  become  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for 
1  heir  English  masters.  Parliament  refused  to  be  Iwund  by  Ginkell's 
promise  to  give  tho  Irish  religious  freedom,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  in  1691,  is  hnAed  ni)ou  by  tho  people  of  Ireland  as  a 
glaring  instance  of  English  jierfidy. 

5.  Some  Important  Laws.— Wliile  these  wars  were  going  on, 
iiuj)ortant  changes  were  taking  place  in  England.  Li  1689,  the 
I)is.senter8  were  permitted  by  the  "Toleration  Act"  to  worship  in 
their  own  chapels  ;  but  they  were  not  given  the  right  to  hold  offices 
in  the  army  and  navy  or  to  bucome  members  of  Parliament.  The 
Rf>man  Catholics  were  left  under  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  which,  how- 
ever, wero  not  fuUy  enforced.  A  revenue  of  £1,200,000  a  y«ir  was 
voted  William  and  Mary,  but  instead  of  voting  it  for  life,  as  iii  tho 
days  of  Charles  II.  and  James  I.,  only  a  i>art  was  grant^id,  tho  rest 
being  kept  under  the  control  of  pjirliament.  It  was  in  this  reign 
that  the  money  needed  for  tho  public  service  began  to  be  voted 
annually,  and  this  made  it  necessary  that  Parliament  should  meet 
every  year. 

Another  very  important  Act  in  1689  was  tho  "Mutiny  Bill," 
which  gave  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  power  to  form  courts 
ff)r  tho  trial  and  punishment  of  offenders  against  discipline.  This 
r>ower  was  given  at  first  for  six  months  and  then  for  a  year  at  o 
time.  This  law  also  makes  it  necessary  that  Parliament  should 
meet  every  year,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  means  of  maintaimng 
order  in  the  army  and  of  paying  the  soldiers. 

6.  War  with  France.— For  the  first  eight  years  of  William's 
reign  war  was  going  on  against  France.  A  Grand  Alliance  was 
formed  in  1690,  of  England,  Holland,  Germany,  Spain,  and  some 
smaUer  states,  to  keep  L<juis  XIV.  in  check.  For  a  time  little  was 
done  by  the  Allies,  and  Louis  had  everything  much  his  own  way. 
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The  day  before  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  England  was  disgraced  by 
her  admiral,  L<jrd  Torrington,  stiimling  aloof  while  a  French  fleet 
defeated  the  Bute!  uff  Bojichy  Hwul.  The  French  then  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  liiigland,  and,  lamlitig,  burned  the  little  village 
of  Teignniouth.  Although  there  were  ni.my  people  in  England  wlio 
were  discontented  with  William's  ruhs  nevertheless,  the  thought 
of  Frenchmen  Landing  on  England's  sliorus  roused  a  fierce  indig- 
nation against  the  Jacobites,  and  m;ido  William  much  strcmger  in 
England  than  he  was  before,  llo  now  crossed  over  to  ♦^  Nether- 
lands to  tike  command  of  the  alli.d  army  which  was  fi;,  .g  tlu-re 
agj  .'-.st  Louis'  foices.  William  was  not  very  sui-cessful,  and  he  lost 
many  battles.  His  losses  encom-aged  the  numerous  traitors  at  that 
time  in  England  to  carry  on  plots  against  him,  and  t^)  treat  witli 
James  for  his  return.  Churciiill  was  one  oi  the  l)asost  oi  tliese 
traitors,  and  Tjord  Russell,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  known  at 
the  court  of  James  to  be  unfaithful.  Yet,  wh.m  Admiral  Tourville 
tried  to  cross  the  channel  with  a  French  army,  Russell  Either  than 
allow  the  French  to  trium[)h  in  English  waters,  met  him  at  Cape 
La  Hague,  in  1002,  and  inflicted  so  heavy  a  loss  on  the  French  fleet 
that  France  made  no  further  attempts  to  invade  England. 

7.  The  National  Debt  and  Bank  of  England.- But  all  this 
fighting  made  heavy  taxes  for  the  English  pc()ple,  who  ha<l  to  bear 
the  heaviest  portion  of  the  'ixpenses  of  the  Allies.  To  lighttm  their 
burdens,  WiLliam's  Ti  •    Charles   Montague,  intriKluced  the 

plan  of  borrowing  what  eded  from  rich  people,  who  received 

in  return  eiich  year  from  i,ae  government  interest  on  what  they  lent. 
It  was  not  easy  to  l)orrow  much  at  first,  for  there  were  no  banks 
which  could  receive  the  savings  of  many  people,  and  then  lend  them 
to  the  government.  But  in  1 G94,  Patterson,  a  Scotchnian,  8uggeste<l 
the  founding  of  a  bank,  and  his  plan  w.is  carried  out  by  Montigue. 
In  this  way  the  Bank  of  Engl;;nd,  perhaps  the  strongest  bank  in 
the  world,  had  its  beginning.  Montague  wirried  out  another 
reform,  very  much  needed  at  that  time.  The  coin  of  the  realm  had 
become  so  worn  and  clipped  by  dishonest  men,  that  a  shilling  was 
often  worth  no  more  than  sixpence.  The  rich  people  did  not  feel 
this  much  for  they  took  the  coins  at  what  they  were  really  worth  ; 
but  poor  men  had  little  choice,  and  their  wages  were  often  paid  in 
this  debased  3oui  at  its  ftice  value,  while  the  coins  they  gave  for 
what  they  bought  were  taker  by  dealers  at.  sometimes  less  than 
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their  true-  value.  Montague  detoiininod  to  give  the  nation  good 
com,  and,  at  a  great  loss  to  tl.e  Troa.s»ry,  l,o  c;iUed  in  aU  the  worn 
and  dipped  corns  and  g;ivo  coins  of  full  w,  i-ht  in  exchange.  Ho 
also  had  the  coins  made  witli  "milled"  or  ril-l.  d  edges,  so  that 
It  could  be  wisily  seen  whether  a  coin  liad  Ixjen  <  it  or  clipped. 

.'  8.  Kise  of  Party  Oovemment.-When  W'iUiam  came  to  the 
,  throne  he  wisl.ed  to  have  both  Tories  and  Whigs  among  hie 
JuJvisers.  He  couI('  not  und.jrsfind  why  they  could  not  work  to- 
gether for  the  public  interest ;  but  he  Hixm  found  out  that  the 
feehng  bct>veen  the  two  parties  Wiis  too  bitter  to  i,enmt  o.mmon 
action.  So  much  trouble  arose  through  their  quarrels,  that  at 
length  he  listened  H  the  advice  of  Eail  Sunderland  to  ch.xxso  his 
advisers  from  the  party  liaving  the  greatest  number  of  Kup|K)rters 
in  Parliament.  In  this  way  our  system  or  Party  Government 
began,  although  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  it  wiw  canied  out 
very  thoroughly  in  Williams  reign,  or  in  that  of  his  successor. 

9.  Useful  Laws.-With  the  introduction  of  Party  Government 
began  the  pjuss^ige  of  many  useful  measures.  A  "Triennial  Act," 
which  decreed  that  a  new  Parliament  niiust  be  elected  at  least  eve^ 
three  years  became  law  -i  1694  ;  and  the  law  which  made  it 
necessary  that  all  b.H,ks,  newspajK^rs,  and  pami.lilets,  should  be 
bcensed  by  a  committee  of  the  King's  Cuncil,  w;is  aUowed  to  drop. 
Henceforth  any  man  could  publish  what  he  wished,  without  asking 
for  permission.  This  led  to  better  newspajjers  being  publLshetl, 
although  It  wjis  a  long  time  before  it  was  s^ife  to  publish  anything 
against  the  government  of  the  day.  In  1695  the  law  of  treason  was 
made  more  just  and  merciful,  and  for  the  future  a  imm  chained  with 
trca.son  could  have  a  lawyer  to  defend  him,  and  a  copy  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him. 

10.  Peace  of  Ryswick.-While  England  was  thus  improving 
her  laws,  WUliam  had  to  endure  many  sorrows  and  disappointments. 
In  1694,  Queen  Mary  died  of  small-ijox,  and  William  was  almast 
heart-broken.  Their  early  married  life  had  been  unhappy 
through  William's  suUenncss  and  bad  temper  ;  and  he  had  treated 
ner  with  coldness  and  neglect.  She  bore  aU  his  liarshnesa  and 
unfaithfulness  with  pitience,  and  after  a  time  her  truth,  constancy, 
and  lottng  disposition  so  melted  liis  coldness  and  drove  av;ay  his 
auapidoiM,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of 
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husbuuLs.  It  is  Hiiid  ho  ir'Vlt  ivmvt  rtd  from  tho  HiKick  of  her 
(luiith.  Thou  H  jilot  w.iH  forimd  in  Ki'tO  co  munUr  liim  ;  but  its 
iliscovtM-y  li.iil  tlio  ctrirt  of  iii.ikiiig  liis  siilijocts  iimnj  loy;il,  Tlie 
rtar  ug.iiiist  Louis  li;i<l  Ikl'u  gouunilly  uusucirussful,  u.itil  lf.!>5,  whoa 
Williaiu  won  ;i  gre.it  viitoiy  hy  takiu'4  tliu  strouij  foitress  of  Nauuu-. 
At  last  Louis  was  tiiid  of  war,  uutl  In;  .•fgieod  to  ft  pt-aco  in  ll>J>7. 
xlio  Treaty  of  Ryswick  was  si^m.'d,  and  hy  it  Louis  gave  up  luost  of 
Ills  coucjuests  and  conscutod  Ut  (u-knowlcdgo  Willi  lui  as  kiiigtjf 
Knglaud.  Tho  nation  wjis  glad  to  have  tho  war  cndod,  and  Tailia- 
:uont  began  at  onoo  to  roduoo  tho  unulHrot  nion  iu  tho  army  and 
na\y.  It  ovon  wont  so  far  as  to  solid  Williaui's  I)utoh  Ga-inls  bick 
to  HolLuid,  an  act  that  William  folt  to  bo  Ixit'i  ungKitofi.l  and 
insulting,  Bo.side.s  he  thought  a  strong  army  was  still  noedod,  for 
ho  foresaw  in  tho  nojir  futuro  a  now  d.i.ugor  to  the  piwicc  of  Eunjjx). 

11.  Spanish  Succession.  Tliis  daugir  aroso  out  of  the  sickly 
condition  of  riiarlos  11.  King  of  Spain,  who  was  not  cxpoctrd  to 
live  many  yoais.  Ho  had  no  chililron,  and  his  groat  possessions  in 
Spain,  Italy,  tho  Low  Countrios,  and  Amorica,  worocovotod  l)y  his 
!ioar  rolations.  Jjouis  XIV.  had  married  <'harlos'  eldest  Mister,  out 
Im  had  solonmly  ronouiiced  all  claim  to  tho  Spanish  thron  on  i.'ohalf 
of  himself  and  his  children.  Tho  Elector  ot  I'.ivaria  hiid  c  gooil 
claim  t^>  tho  throne  of  Spain,  so  >ilso  liad  tho  (Jeruiaa  Emi>oror 
Lt  o-)old.  William  c'insidered  it  dangerou.s  for  tho  EmjHJixjr  «.r 
one  of  tho  French  royal  family  to  beconio  king  of  Spain  ;  and  sc  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Louis  by  which  tho  greater  ^Kirtion  of  the 
Spmish  iM)ssessionH  :;hould  go  to  tho  Eloct<:r  of  lijivaria  The 
Elector,  iKJwever,  died,  and  a  second  I'ai-ti^iun  Tre;ity  was  irained, 
which  gave  the  Spanish  crown  and  most  ci  tho  Spanish  territory  to 
the  Archdiiko  Charles,  the  Hocc^nd  son  of  the  Emixircr.  In  all  those 
^rningements  the  Sjwinish  people  were  not  consulted  ;  and  when 
■dio  facts  came  to  light,  they  were  very  angi-y,  and  Charles  II., 
icting  under  tho  advice  of  his  friends,  made  a  will  and  left  jUI  his 
dominions  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandsfm  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
temptation  to  break  tho  Partition  li-eaty  was  too  strong  for  Louis, 
and  he  accepted  the  SjKinish  crt>wn  on  t)ehiJf  of  his  grandson,  and 
put  garrisons  in  the  SiKuiLsh  fortresses  in  the  Low  (Countries. 
Willijim  wjis  indignant,  but  for  the  time  being  he  wan  {joworless 
HLs  troops  were  few,  and  Engknd  refasod  to  go  to  war ;  and  m<. 
very  unwillingly,  he  had  to  assent  to  Louis'  breach  of  faith. 
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12.  the  Act  oi  Settiement.-rhe  tngiish  wen  more  oonoemed 

about  who  should  reig,i  after  Am.e,  th,m  who  sh.,uld  be  king  of 
Spam.  WJham  ha.!  no  chil.lron,  ..nd  the  last  uf  Anne's  nineteen 
chUdren  load  just  died.  The  fear  wa«  stmng  tnab  James  11. 's  son 
would  bo  hc-'n  if  the  succession  was  n..t  sett..]  in  time.  So.  in 
1701,  an  Act  of  Setf  le.nent "  wa.s  ,«sse.l,  whic.  amu.ged  that  the 
tamno  after  Anne's  death  should  go  to  the  Princess  S.mlua  of 
Hanover  an,  her  heirs.  Sophia  w,.s  tho  gnir.d-daughter  of  J.unes 
T.,  «ml  daughter  of  Eli.,al,eth,  the  wife  of  the  unfortur.ate  Elect<,r 
I  alatuio  Her  claim  by  birtli  was  n-t  very  strong  nut  sho  wa«  the 
nearest  Pn.tesfcint  relation  of  tho  royal  family. 

Tho  Act  of  Settlen.ent  also  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  in 
future  judges  shoul.l  l.oM  ofiice  for  life  <„•  g,..Hl  conduct.  Hence- 
f.»rth  judges  could  not  In.,  disn.issed  at  the  king's  whim  or  pleasure. 
as  j»  the  days  of  tho  Tudofs  and  the  Stuait .-. 

13.  DeatJ  rf  William.- And  no.,   an   event   t..>k   place  which 
mmle  the  Engksh  people  as  e.ger  for  war  as  a  feu    numths  lw,fore 
they  had  been  anxious  for  peace,     /ames  II.  v.-a-^  visited  on  his 
doMa-oeu  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  .r.,uis  „ron.ised  ^..  rcMjogmVo  his  .on 
iHmesasthekmgof  England.     Thu  English  ,,.uld  not  en<.ure  that 
the  French  kmg  should  c1uk.so  a  ruler  for  them,  and  at  once  they 
cried  out  for  war.     William  now  found  no  troublein  getting  PaHial 
men  to  vore  aU  the  men  and  morey  he  wanted.     But  the  war  w;w 
not  to  be  waged  under  Wiliia.,.  s  connnan.l.     His  life  was  near  it« 
close,  andan  accident,  by  which  he  h,ok,.  hi.,  collar  lK>ne.  h.-istene<i 
his  end.    He  i  new  no  one  fit  u,  lead  the  armies  of  tlie  AUies  against 
Louis    generals  save  Churchill,   the  Earl  of  Marlborough  ;  and 
Churchill  h.«J  been  bmished  from  his  .ourt  some  time  before  for  his 
base  treachery  to  William.    He  was  nn>v  recaUed.  and  trusting  to  his 
ambition  to  keep  hun  faithful.  William  named  him  Captain-Genera! 
of  thealliedarmies.     Then,  on  the  20th  Februaiy.  1702,  passcMl 
away  one  of  England's  greatest  kings  and  truest  friends.    He  had  hi« 
faulte  both  as  a  man  and  as  ,.  ruler.      He  did  not  fuUy  understand 
the  English  people  and  the  English  Jcrm  of  government,  and  he  often 
acted  without  the  consent  of  rds  Parliament  in  matters  of  gmve 
""^"^T  /!2  J^«  P'-^dence.  foresight,  tolemnce,  and  ooiiage, 
saved  England  from  the  loss  of  her  religious  and  nolitioal  fiS 
at  ?  tune  when  England  seemed  powerless  to  »,ve  heraelt.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THE  I.AST  OP  THE  STTTARTS. 

1.  Quaen  Anne.— William  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  the  second 
daughter  of  Jiimes  TI.  The  nation  w.is  glad  t<.  have  onco  !iior.> 
an  Engliwh  sovereii/-,  and  "G<M,d  Qu.-.n  Anne"  was,  tlin.ugh- 
out  her  reign,  p.p-.lar  with  nil  classt^s  of  her  Kuhjects.  Sh.;  was 
a  dull  but  kind-hearted  woman,  wi>o  lia<l  won  the  pity  and  syiu- 
iwthy  of  her  people  by  losing  all  her  many  cliil.lnii.  Her 
inclinations  and  feelings  were  «.u  tlio  side  of  the  Stinrts  and 
against  the  lino  of  Hanover,  which  was  to  coine  after  ln-r.  It 
would  have  pleased  her  much  if  her  bnither  James,  the  IVetender 
(;is  ho  was  called),  had  co.isented  to  .;ive  up  his  Hom.ui  CJatlK.lio 
faith  and  become  a  supiKirter  f.f  tlie  English  Churcii.  This  James 
refused  to  do,  and  Anno  felt  amiptlied,  through  her  lovo  for  the 
Church,  to  refuse  her  assent  to  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

Anno  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Sarah,  the  Duchess  of 
Marlhorough,  a  beautiful  Imt  violent-tempere<l  woman,  who  had 
been  Amie's  friend  from  early  years.  Tlu-y  were  on  very  familiar 
terms,  and  called  each  other  "  Mrs.  Morley"  and  "  Mrs.  FnM-man.  ' 
This  friendship  liad  a  great  deal  to  do  witli  the  politics  of  thi^  time, 
for  in  conse.i-ience  of  it  Aimo,  though  a  Tory  at  heart,  ke[.t  .a  Whig 
government  in  office  for  many  years,  beeaus.-  the  Whigs  support,-.! 
the  war  in  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  wjis  the  chi(-f  .■..m- 
mander.  Marlborough  hims,;lt,  and  Godolpliin,  the  Hiirh  Tn-a- 
Burer,  were  Tories,  but  tliey  had  to  join  the  Wliigs  as  the  T.jries 
were  bitterly  op^wsed  to  the  war  against  France. 

2.  Wax  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  —Tli  is  war  was  to  prevent 
Louis  XIV.  from  placing  his  grandson  on  tlie  throne  of  SjKiin. 
William  had  formed  a  Grand  Alliance,  the  principal  members  of 
which  were  England,  Holland,  Portugal,  Sav..y,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  a  small  p<irtion  of  Spuin.  Louis  had  IJavaria  and  nearly  all 
Spain  on  his  side.  The  chief  leaders  among  the  Allies  were  Marl- 
borough, Prince  Eugene  of  Savo}-,  niul  Hiiiisius  of  Holland,  while 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  during  tlie  early  y«!ars  of  the  war  <lid 
good  service  for  them  in  Spain.     Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  hatl 
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lanio  aniiius  .uhI  giv.it  gimunils  un.l  hin  tr.H.i).s  h.ul  Inxsn  suoces-sfiil 
in  many  iHitfk-s  iluiiny  tho  pnci-ding  hiilf  ctmtury. 

MailboiMugl,  h.t.l  many  dilluiiltit.s  to  ovorcciiio  .-ilaojul  and  at 
home.     The  .vllios  wcio  not  ahvayn  willing  U,  ,h,  ,is  ho  wishuvl,  an.l 
the  Tories  in  Knglati.l  j)nt  ol.st.icli's  in  his  way.     V.t  ho  nLV.i  h-st 
pati.-ncu,  an.l  l.y  hi.s  tact  an.l  wiiniing  niaini.Ts  gra.lually  H.u-ccu.l.d 
mgotting  tlu!  Aliifs  to  f..ll,,w  Jiisa-h  i.-ean.l  l.'a.hTshii..      Hi.s  al.ility 
a.sac.mnnan.l.r  was  n..t  fully  kn-.wn  nntil  this  war  hogan  ;  hut  la 
Hoon  i.rove.l  hi:nsulf  to  h.-  one  ..f  fh.- greatest  gencivils  in  all  hist..ry. 
He  was  calm  an.l  hee.Uess  of   «lang,T  on   the  bafth'ti.l.l,    an.l  his 
reailinesH  of  res..urce  was  e.jual   t..  ev.'ry  .M-casi..n.      M.^  was  great, 
also,  as-.i  Ktatesnian  an.l  <lij.l..inatist ;  hut  he  was  f;  ithkss  an-fcM- 
hearte.l,  and  his  h.vu  for  money  ani.)unte.l  t..  avarice.     The  {.l.-as- 
antest  feature  ..f  his  character  an.l  career  was  his  l.>ve  f..r  his  wif.. 
M.irih..r..ugh  c.ul.l  n..t  .1..  nnich  .luring  the  first  tw.)  years  ..f  tlu- 
war,    .nacc.unt  of  the  timidity  of  the  Allies,  and  the  hin.lranees 
tluur   luarrels  placcl  in  tin  way.     Meanwhile  the  T..ri.-s  in  Kn-dan.l 
were.vyhig  to  prevent,   l.y  an  "  Occasi.mal  Cnformify  I'.iU."'  th.. 
Dissenters  fr<.m  hohlingany  ofiice.    S.-me  ..f  the  Dissenters,  in  ..r.l.r 
to  get  into  parliament,  w-.ul.l  take  the  sjicranient  in  the  English 
chnrch,  and  t'-eu  atten.l  w..rship  in  their  ..wn  chapel.     This'the 
Tories  sought  to  stop;  hut  the  IJill  they  brought  hi  was  .lefeatod  l.y 
the  Whigs  in  the  H.>uso  of  Lords. 

Not  until  1704  was  the  war  carrie.l  ..n  with  nnich  vig<.r.  A  la  -ge 
French  army  was  then  sent  l.y  L(.uis  to  Uavaiia  to  atTack  Austria 
MarllK)rough  ,s^iw  the  danger,  an.l,  by  a  stratagem,  managi.l  t...  get 
his  Dutch  allies  away  fr.>m  their  own  frontier.  He  then  marclu.l 
stmight  t.)  Bavaria,  Avhere  ho  j.nned  Prince  Eugene  near  the  little 
village  of  Blenheim.  Then  was  fought  ..ue  ..f  the  m..st  important 
battles  of  m..dern  times.  With  an  army  n..t  so  numen.us  as  that 
<.pp..s»Hl  to  him,  Marlb,.rough  defeated,  with  terrible  l..ss,  ,.n  tht 
l.'Jth  of  August,  1704,  a  veteran  French  f..rce  cmman.le.l  by, .no  ..{ 
Fmnce'.^  best  generals.  Henceforth  the  French  s..iaiers  were  n.. 
L.nger  .bought  to  be  invincible.  The  same  year  the  giuat  r.K.k 
f..rtress,  Gibniltar,  was  taken  by  Admiral  Rooke,  and  it  has 
remained  in  England's  p<.ssessi.m  ever  since.  Marlb.,r..ugh's  great 
vict..iy  made  the  Whigs  very  p..pular  in  England,  und  MJlbor<-!i.rh 
hnnself  bewime  the  id..l  of  the  people.  ° 

In  1706,  the  Allies  under  Marlborough  won  another  great  victoi^- 
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ov.n  (he  Firiali  at  kaiiiilliis  in  Fl.iinlris,  jind  tuok  iiiiu-  stroll" 
f<>rtr»j««os  (ilnii;^  till'  FlciiiisU  fniiititis.  Wliili- tlicM-  viiioijcs  wcrf 
Ik'IIi;^  Won  in  Fl.tndiis,  I'l  tt'rl>oroii;^'|i  w.is  c.iriyinj^  on  ;i  .spiiitccl 
ojiMipai^'n  in  Spain.  \'>y  a  cIovlt  strata'^iiii  ho  took  llarctlona,  and 
siitciH'di'd  in  iiiiKlainiinv'  thu  Anlulnkc  I'liaiks  knig  at  Madrid. 
All  tlusu  lossos  niailt;  Louis  anxious  foi-  pca'i',  l>iit  tlio  AUiis  wiic 
so  flatcMl  witli  tlieir  snccfsscs  that  tlu-y  would  not  listt;n  to  the  fair 
ttiiiis  \h;  otffivd.  Marll>orou;.;h  and  tlio  W  Iiiy;s  kiu'w  that  tlu'ir 
(lowLT  ik'pi-ndfd  on  tin-  continuance  of  tlif  war. 

3.  State  of  the  Nation.  If  ^o  happtind  that  Knt,dand  W.IS  very 
|)iospfroiis  at  this  tiuK'.  and  her  pcoph  did  not  fcid  the  hi'a\  v 
o.xpcn.se  of  till'  war.  Money  was  lion'owod  fnily  t<'  p.iy  the  .\llie>. 
and  the  <k;l.t  of  the  nat ion  ;,'rew  to  over  t'r.(».<MM»,(MK).  This  del. t 
was  useful  in  keepini^  the  IVetender  otl' thi-  tin-one,  for  tliose  who 
had  lent  money  to  ilu'  <4i  veiinuent  were  afraiil  i"  lie  liecanie  kiif.^ 
their  money  would  not  he  repaid.  The  IJank  of  Fni;iand  w.xs  doin^' 
•I  L;ood  work  in  helpin,'  tiadi;  an<l  I'ommerce  ;  larL,'e  towns  likt;  Man- 
liiester  and  Lt^eds  were  spiiii'^iuL^  np,  aiicl  Liscrpool  was  fast 
liecomiiij,' Ji  i^nat  city.  l»ut  the  ;.^idwth  of  larj,'e  towns  was  at  Ihe 
ex|)ense  of  thi^  coinitry  distriits.  The  yeomanry  of  Kn;.^lanil  lie;^aii 
to  dis;ippear,  as  the  small  farmers  found  it  paid  lietter  to  sell  their 
farms  to  rich  men  and  put  their  money  into  trade  in  the  towns  than 
to  till  the  .soil. 

4.  Union  ot  England  and  Scotland.  —  Much    more    important 

than  all  Marllioioif^'ii's  sictories  w.is  tin:  I'nion  of  Knj,'land  and 
Scotland,  which  took  p.  c  in  1707.  The  two  nations  had  nt;ver 
lieen  on  vi'ry  friendly  terms,  .ilthoii^li,  since  the  time  of  .I.imes  I., 
they  had  l)een  ruleil  l>y  the  s;imu  sovereiijn.  The  .\ct  of  Settle- 
ment had  s.iid  th.it  .\inie  was  to  he  succi'eiled  in  FiiL,'land  l>y  the 
ilou.so  of  Hanover  ;  hut  the  Scotch  I'arli.iment  h;id  not  .agreed  th.it 
it  should  reign  in  Scotland.  Tlie  Scotch  wen;  angry  witii  the 
Engli.sh  l)ecau.se  they  would  not  allow  Scotl.md  to  tr.tde  freely 
with  Knghuul,  or  in  Fnglisli  foieign  {»oits.  S..,  when  a  Scotch 
colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  D.irien  f.iiled,  the  Scotch  hlanied  thu 
Knglish  laws,  and  the  Scotch  Parliaiiient,  in  J70;{,  p.us.sed  a  liilj 
that  when  .\tiiie  died  S<>;?]-iiid  .sliould  not  h.tve  the  .s;ime 
sovereign  us  Knglanil.  English  i^t.itesmen  foresaw  thi.s  would 
lead  U>  war,  and  they  otiered  fcJcutlauJ  g<jo<l  term.'}  if  sho  w<.>uld 
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agree  to  unite  with  Englaml.      The  Rotch   jKH.ple  did  nrit    like 

Ut  give  lip  tliuir  iii.l.'|Hii.l,,Mco  ;    l.iit  tlioir  I'firlijiiiient  ww  brilied, 

it  is  H.ii(l,    U>  cnstTit,   aii.l   SotLind   ;i...l  Eiigknd   becaino   one 

imtian   with    a    cnuiion    ll.ij,'   an.l   a   c..miiii..,i    Parliament.      The 

terms  were  that  Sc-otlai.<l  was  to  keep  her  own  E«t,ibli«lied  Church 

the  Piv.sl)yteiiaii  -aiitllier  own  |K)ciiliar  laws  and  omrts.     She 

waH  to  send  f.-rty-live  iiieinJH.rs  to  the  Kuuso  of  CommoiiM  and  six- 

teen  eh-ct.d  p.-.rs  to  the  Huiisu  of  I^.rds.     Trade  waK  to  \h>  free  at 

homo  ami  abroad  bctwi-.-,,  the  two  people.s,  and  Scotland  Wfis  t<.  got 

asuiiM.f  m.iiiey  to  malve  her  coinage  as  ^;o..d  lui  that  of  PJngland. 

The  Unicjii  proved  a  jrre.it  Ihmmi  to  Ix.tli  nations,  although,  for  many 

years,  the  Sf..l*li  and  English  did  not  understand  ojich  other,  and 

this  led  occiiMionaliy  to  bitter  feeliiU's. 

5.  "Darty  Struggles.  -While  England  and  Scotland  were  scttUng 
then  oitrkidtii's,  the  wai-  against  France  was  going  on.  In  1708, 
Marlbuiough  defeated  the  French  at  Oudenardo  and  Lille;  but 
tho  Allies  lost  gioun.l  in  Sp'iin  after  Peterlniroiigh  w.im  readied. 
Fnmce  was  now  gnatly  exh.vusted,  and  I^.uis  igain  offered  fair 
terms  of  peace,  which  the  .  es  would  not  accept,  Ixjcau.se  Louis 
would  not  agree  t.)  hel[)  to  .-ivo  his  t,nindson  out  of  Si«iin.  The 
war  again  went  on,  and  Franco  at  a  great  Kicrilico  put  another 
large  army  in  the  tield.  In  17U'J,  the  Allies  under  Marlborough 
once  iiKM-e  met  the  Frendi  and  defeated  them,  this  time  at  Mal- 
phujuet,  in  the  north  of  France.  The  loss  Wfis  very  hea\y  on  both 
sides  ;  but  tlie  Allies  sutFered  moro  thiui  the  French,  and  gained 
little  by  their  victory. 

The  English  had  now  become  tired  of  the  war,  and  they  began 
to  think  that  it  was  carried  on  to  plea-ie  MarllM)rough  and  the 
^V^ligs.  What  the  people  thought  was  shown  very  clearly  when 
the  Whig  Goveminent  impcu-hed  Dr.  SaehevereU  for  prwiching  a 
ftxjlish  sermon  on  "Divine  Eight"  and  tho  sin  of  resLsting  « 
rightful  king.  Had  the  Whigs  been  wise  they  would  have  pjiid  nc 
attention  to  Sacheverell ;  but  they  thought  his  sermon  was  an  open 
attack  on  tho  right  of  Parliament  to  chocjse  the  sovereign,  and  so 
had  Sacheverell  tried  before  the  Lords,  who  ordered  his  sennon  tc 
be  burnt,  and  condemned  him  U)  cease  preaching  for  three  y.yirs. 
This  made  him  a  popular  hero,  and  great  crowds  aftt^r  the  trial 
cheered  him,  rang  the  bells,  and  lit  lK>nfire«,  to  show  their  approvai 
of  his  conduct,  and  their  dislike  of  the  Whigs. 
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The  queen,  who  wiw  in  «yin;wit!iy  with  the  Tnrios,  hii«l  iuMt 
ijiwirrelle<l  witli  the  Hiichi.ss  ..f  M.irlU.r..ii„'h,  nui]  li.i.l  tjiken  n  new 
favourite,  a  Mrn.  M.iish.im,  th  •  o.usin  ot  Mailey,  a  hiulin','  Tory 
«tatesrii;ni.  Thrniii,'h  Mrs.  M.i-,}ihm.s  iiitlii.nee,  Anne  now  <liyIlli^w^•ll 
her  Wliig  miiiist.  rs  ami  ehoso  mi  their  stead  Tories,  tht!  eliief  of 
which  were  Ilarley  ami  Dolin.'hn.ke.  tlij  latter  a  hrilWaiit  Kptaker 
and  writer.  A  general  elirfi-.n  foil,  wtd,  w!;ieh  resuhed  in  the 
Tory  jMirty  gainini,'  a  lar-n  majcrily  in  thi:  House  of  ('oiiiiii..ns. 
Marll->roiiL,'li  was  disinisscil  fn.ni  his  <oiiitiiand  of  the  army,  and 
chargeu  .'  ral.ni,' vvroni.;fiilly  somv  of  the  |ml>lie  inom-y  ^iven  for 
the  army.  I'  •  was  foret'd  to  haw  Kh'^land,  and  mver  ajjain  h.ld 
any  high  jxisition.  So  ended  th<!  eaner  of  Kn^'Iand's  greatest 
general- one  who  never  lest  a  hattle  nor  l)esiege«l  a  fortress  he  did 
nut  t^ike. 

6.  Peaco  of  Utrecht  (1713).  -  The  new  Tory  i  linistry  was  very 
an.xious  for  peace,  for  it  knew  tliat  the  war  eoiild  ,;,)t  succeed  with- 
out Mar'horoiigh.  So  it  otlered,  Ketii'tly,  good  term-^  to  Ixuis,  and 
jieace  w.w  agreed  upon  without  the  knowledge  of  Kngland's  allies. 
It  w.us  a  disgnieefui  act,  although  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  continuing  the  war.  Louis  gave  up  all  his  comjuest^i  in  the  liow 
Countries  and  (ienuany  ;  Austria  o]>tained  Naples,  Milan,  and  the 
Netherlands  ;  while  I'liilipf  f  Anjou  kept  Spain  and  her  {KJs.sessions 
in   America.       England    oliUined    Gibraltar,    Minorca,     Hudson's 

P "id  Straits,  Newfoundlaiul,  and  Novt  Scotia.     Louis,  further, 

pr  :  ,ed  to  acknowledge  Aiuie  and  her  Hanoverian  succes-sors,  and 
never  again  to  help  the  Pvotender.  lUit  after  all  this  bliMulshed  to 
drive  Philip  from  Spain,  iie  was  allovveil  t<i  remain  king. 

7.  Death  of  Anne  (1714).— Tlio  Peace  of  I'tredit  wa.-  .scarcely 
concluded  when  Anne  died.  llie  Princess  Soi)hia  died  a  few 
months  before  her,  and  George,  So[)hiasson,  was  ,\nne'.s  .successor. 
Greorge  Wius  not  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  (puien's  <leath  : 
Anne's  dislike  of  her  successor  beiug  so  great  that  .she  would  not 
allow  him  to  visit  England.  A  short  time  before  Ajino  died, 
Bolingbroke,  Ilarley  (now  Eail  ot  Oxford),  Ormond,  and  other 
Jjvcobites  began  to  intrigue  to  restore  the  Pretender.  Bolingbroke 
thought  he  had  everything  in  refidinesH  to  place  thi.-  Prute.ider  on 
the  throne;  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Duko  ;tf  Shrewsbury  ruined  his  plans, 
iui4  George  I.  bccaijie  king  without  any  oppositioai 
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8.  Literature  of  Lo  Age  of  Anne. -The  latter  ,virt  of  tho  17th 
century,  hixI  the  hegiimii.g  of  the  IHth,  are  rich  in  great  i»<.et^  and 
VumowTiUin.     We  huve  Hhea.ly  nienti..nea  MilN.ii  and  liunyan; 
but,  beHuleH  these,  there  were  A.l.lJM.n,  Sti;ele,  and  Swift,  hatirists 
and  fss^iyistH;    l5i.sh..i,   lU.nut,   the  historian  of  his  „wu  tiiues  ; 
I  .eke  and  llohh.  s,   great  writers    n  philosophy  an.l  |M>litics  ;  the 
lM,etH  Cowley,  Dry.len,  I'opc,  and  Uutler  ;  De  F..e,  tlu.  author  ot 
Jiolnmon  ('nisn,- ;  and  P.-pys,   the  author  of  a  Doirif,  which  tells  us 
what  was  going  o.i  in  liondon  at  the  c.u.t  and  anting  the  iKjople. 
These  writers,  excepting  Milton,  were  n.-t  so  great  as  those  of  the 
age  of  Kliz.il.eth  ;  l.ut  they  wrote  ni  simpler  language  an.l  in  plainei 
sentences,  hecause  their  writings  were  read   l.y  {.eople  in.my  oi 
wlioiu  were  not  scholar's,   whercis,   in  the  time  of  Klizabuth,  few 
rwid  much  except  cducatetl  men  and  women. 


CIIAPl'ER  XXII. 

THK  WUIC.   MOBLKS  KLLiS   KNULAND. 

1.  George  L— llie  first  king  of  the  line  of  Han.jver,  ww  pnHf, 
middle  age  when  he  c.i.ue  to  the  thnnie,  and  cared  much  m,,ru  for 
Hanover  and  its  people  than  for  liis  Knglish  crown.  As  a  man  h.- 
hadfewg.HMl  ar.d  ao  great  .;uaiities  ;  hut  as  a  king  ho  did  fairly 
weil,  because  he  hft  the  government  <.f  the  country  miuh  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministers.  He  kne»-  little  or  u<>  English,  and  Ln-.i-ht 
hiscomi.auioiis  and  associaU-s  with  him  fii  Germany  ;  some'.f 
them  lis  gross  an<l  licentious  as  the  favourids  of  Charles'  U. 

Almost  Iiis  first  act  w.is  to  dismi.vs  the  "^opy  ministor.-,  and 
apiMunt  Whigs  in  their  stead,  liolingbroke,  Oxf-.i-d,  and  Ormoinl 
were  imi.ea<'hed  for  tre;i.son,  and  f<jr  tJi^ir  share  in  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  B.»lingl.i-oko  and  Ormond  fled  to  France  ;  Oxfoi-d  atoo  « 
his  ground,  =tnd  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  yearn  was  released. 

2.  The  Rebellion  of  1715.— The  year  after  George's  accession,  the 
..acobites  ni  Si-oM.nid  and  in  the  nurtli  .;£  England  ru.->o  in  rebeilit.n. 
The  Earl  of  Mar  raised  an  army  in  the  Highhuids,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Sheriffinuir,  on  the  same  day  that 
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.ho  .I,K,-,.h,t,..s  ..,  KMdan.l  «..,v  o.„.,«.II...l  tn  Hum,ndor  at  iW.n  in 

UncxshMv.     Ih..IV..t..,ul..rI l.a.f,..,.tl...r..|H.lli..,.wa.ovoru,ul 

»....lu,«  lus  cauM.  was  Inst,  r.f  ur,...! ,.,  Fr,u..o  w.,|.  ,1...  I^,,-!  ..f  M.r' 
^>cv.ral  ,M.rs..u.  w..rv  ,.,..  ...d.H.I.  ufL-r  tin.  nsi„^.  .„.o,.«  whom 
wxs  thubul  ..f  ,.,ruvn.«.a.r.  .  l...!..,.  ..f  tho  J^.-ul-.te.  .n  tho 
north  nf  Kii^lan.l. 

rhoroMIionk.at..,^^^ 

-in  la,st.        h.   U  luys  wore  ufmi.l  that  if  an  ,.|...ti„„  t.n.k  plaoo  at 
th.«  tnuu  .h.y  nn.I.t  1„,  .|..f,.,,...,,  ,„..,  „..,^.  ,,,_,^„^„.,,  ^,^^^  ,^^^.  ^^  ^,^^^^ 

u  I  arhanu.nt  .n,.!.!  ...nau.  i,.  .x.s,..,,...  s.-,.,,  vv.us  insfa.!  ..f  ^/.r...  • 
^»n<l     the    S,.,..,,.nial    Act,    as    ,h..    ,,.•.    ,„.as«r.    w.us    calk,,l,    h^u! 
ro.uauuMl  law   ...  ,1..,  pn-s..,..     Th.-  w,.,.t    f.aturo  of  this  chanKu 
was  that  th..   l'arhanu.,.t    which   ,na,l..    it   oonti„u.-.l  t..  sit  for  tho 
new  t«nn.  althou^rl,  it  was  oh-,  tt.i  for  l.ut  thm-  y.uirs. 

In  1715  L.M...  XIV.  .1....J.  an.l  was  succe-.h,!  l.y  his  Kr.at-«ra,ul- 

-n  r..u,s  X\  .      T1.0  new  k.n,  w,.  a  .......  la.I,   a,..i  tho  I>',k.,  .f 

()rh.aas  ;ic-t,Kl  a.s  Itc-c„t.  OHoaris  was  fri..,..lly  to  Kn^lan.l,  and 
when  Si«m  tne.l,  .„  171,s,  to  nnover  a  iK.rtio,,  of  her  lo.st  territory 
m  lUily,  Prance  and  K.,!,dana  nuiUnl  u,  force  her  t..  keep  the  ,K..iic-e. 

3.  South  Sea  Bubble.     TJu.   National   Deht   had  ,.ow  grown  HO 
lar,^3  that    Aislahie,     the    Treasurer.     ,,n.,.osed    to    Parliament    h 
scheine     or    .t,s   easy    paj-ment.     Thi.s   was    to   a.-cept   the   offer  of 
the  South  Sea  Company,  whuh  (.romisod,  if  iriven  the  soh-  ri-dit  of 
tra.hny  w.th  South  America  in  slaves  and  other  commodities,  to  pay 
|.lf  a  hu^e  share  of  the  pul.lie  deht.      When  the  propos;d  was  n.Lle 
the  iJank  of  Km^dand  also  n.ade  an  otJer,  and  th-n   the  two  com- 
panies began  to  V.id  against  each  other,  until,  at  last,  the  South  Sea 
C.m,pany  ofFered  to  give  £7,5<K),()(H)  t..  the  (Jovenunent,  in  ,ulditio„ 
to  what   It  had  fi,-st  proposed.     'H.e  ofh-r  was  accept,.,!  in  1720    in 
.siuto  of  the  warnings  of   IL.hert.  Walpole,  a  rough  l.ut  shrewd  Nor- 
.'.Ik  Kcpnro,  who  8howod  clearly  that  the  Company  could  not  carry 
out  itH  agreement.     No  sooner  w;w  the  scheu.e  ad.jpted  than  every 
person  who  had  any  money  t.,  invest  rushed  to  buy  the  shares  of 
^  the  ComfMiny.     In  a  short  time  shares  rose  from  £100  tcj  £1000- 
and   then   almost  as  quickly  the   public   Inst,    confidence    in    the 
Comi^my,    and    the   anxiety  to  sell  caused  the  shares  to   faU   in 
pncc.   until   they   were   nearly    worthless.       Thoasands    of   people 
of  aU  classes  were  ruined,  and  pubUc  wrath  was  turned  against  the 
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King's  ministera,  some  of  whom  were  found  to  hare  taken  *»rib«« 
fiom  the  Company  to  further  its  scheme.  They  had  to  resign, 
and  Walpt>le,  wlio  had  spoken  ajj^ainst  the  scheme,  was  now  called 
ujwn  to  lessen  the  evil  eli'ects  of  tlie  faihire  and  panic. 

4.  Walpole. — WaliKjle  beuimc  chief  minister  in  1721,  and  con- 
tinued in  otKce  till  1742.  Ho  was  tlie  first  to  be  called  "Prime 
Minister,"  and  held  that  pcjst  longer  than  any  other  man  in  Eng- 
lish liLstory.  He  w.-is  a  rough,  coarse  man,  who  enjoyed  foul  talk, 
eating,  drinking,  and  fox  hunting.  He  lived  a  licentious  life,  such 
as  was  very  common  in  the  18th  century  .imong  men  in  high  posi- 
tions. He  kept  himself  in  ottice  by  buying  the  sui)port  of  membei-s 
of  Parliament,  and  by  paying  great  attention  to  trade  and  conuuerce, 
of  which  matters  he  knew  more  than  most  men  of  his  time.  He 
did  good  service  to  Britsi'in  by  keeping  the  country  at  peace,  and  by 
the  steady  sup]  tort  he  gave  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  his  day  the 
nation  made  great  progress  in  extending  its  trade,  increasing  its 
■  manufactures,  and  in  employing  better  methods  of  tilling  the  soil. 
He  was  tolerant  to  the  Dissenters,  but  was  too  much  afraid  of  the 
Church  party  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  having  their  rights  as  citizens. 

All  through  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  the  Whigs 
were  in  office,  and  when  one  Government  went  out,  it  was 
replaced  by  another  of  the  same  political  opinions.  The  Whig 
nobles  were  very  powerful  in  the  country  where  they  owned  large 
estates,  and  they  biinded  themselves  together  to  keep  in  power. 
They  bought  up  the  right  to  send  members  from  boroughs  where 
there  were  few  voters,  and  by  this  means  always  had  many 
supporters  in  Parliament.  Then,  again,  the  Tories  were  suspected 
of  being  Jacobites,  and  of  wishing  to  bring  back  the  Pretender, 
and  so  every  man  that  had  lent  money  to  the  Government  sup- 
ported the  Whigs  fearing,  if  the  Tories  got  into  office,  he  would 
never  be  reioaid  By  such  means  as  these  the  Whig  nobles  managed 
to  have  things  all  their  own  way  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

5.  George  II. — Beyond  a  slight  plot,  in  1722,  by  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  and  a  brief  excitement  in 
Ireland  over  the  coinage  of  some  half-pence,  nothing  of  interest  took 
place  in  the  last  six  years  of  George  I.'s  reign.  George  died,  while 
abroad  in  Hanover,  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George 
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n.     The  new  king  h.id  been  opiKmnl  t.,  Walpole  while  his  father 
Gei.rge    I.,     whs    living,     a.i.l     \V.i1,k.1o    exiH^cto.I    to    !>•   turned 
out  of  ofHce  ;is  soon  as  Ua  cmio  to  tho  throne.     Perh.ips  ho  would 
had  not  Queen  C.in.line,  a  .shrewd  and  wise  wonmn,  used  her  influ'- 
ence  with  her  hu-shand  to  keep  hiiu  in  his  post.     George  II.  was  a 
thorough  German,  and  knew  very  little  more  al)out   the  En-dish 
language  an<l  the  English  jieoplo  tlian  his  father.     He  was  a  ntiih. 
lx>rn  man,  and  too  fond  of  war,  for  he  was  a  hravo  soldier  and  a, 
g.MMl  general.     Fortunately  his  queen  had  gre.it  inHuenee  over  him 
an.l  tlirough  her  >ValiH>le  was  able  to  get  tho  king  to  do  much  aa 
he  wished. 

6.  Walpole's  PoUcy.-Tlie  first  ten  ywii-s  of  Geoige  II. 's  reign 
had  few  stirring  events.     The  nation  was  kept  at  i)eace,  and  Wal- 
pole  gave  his  attention  to  helping    tnide  and  commerce,    and  to 
lessenn.g  the  p.iblic  debt.     He  took  the  duties  off  a  great  many 
articles  that  came  into  the  country  as  well  as  off  many  that  were 
sent  out  of  it.     He  allowed  tho  colonies  in  America  to  trade  with 
other  countries,  and  by  so  doing  Georgia  and  Carolina  were  able  to 
sell  their  nee  in  foreign  markets.     He  saw  that  he  could  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  smuggling  by  making  goods  p;iy  duty  when  they  were 
sold  in  the  country  instead  of  when  they  w.,re  brought  into  jM.rts  of 
entry.      So  in  1733,  he  brought  in  an  Excise  Bill,  which  aimed  at 
collecting  the  duties  on  cert^iin  kinds  of  gcvxls  by  making  them  pay 
a  tax  when  they  were  sold,  instead  of  when  they  were  brought  into 
the  sea-iK.rts.       The  first  duty  is  called  excise,  and   the   second 
cHd,ms.     But  Wali)ole  was  t.K>  much  ahead  of  his  time.     People 
were  afraid  of  his  scheme,  and  so  grwit  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
the  Excise  BiU  that  Walpole,   rather  than    have  any   bl(HKlshed, 
abandoned  it. 

ilpole  had  one  weakness  which  -elped  to  bring  about  his  down- 
■i '  .  He  wanted  to  have  all  the  power  of  the  government  in  hia 
own  hands,  and  was  so  jealous  of  other  able  men,  that  ho  forced 
them  one  by  one  to  leav,  his  ministry,  until  he  had  for  associates 
none  but  inferior  men  wno  would  do  his  bidding.  In  this  way  there 
grew  up  gradually  a  strong  "  Opposition  "  composed  of  meif  who 
had  formerly  supported  him,  the  leaders  of  which  were  Pulteney, 
Carteret,  Chesterfield,  and,  later  on,  William  Pitt,  tho  gnuidaon  oj/ 
4  former  governor  of  Madras.     The  younger  members  of  this  party 
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grew  tired  of  Walpole's  methotl  of  ruling,  and  of  his  peace  policy, 
and  in  their  speeches  talked  a  good  deal  ulxnit  "Patriotism,"  or 
love  of  C(juntry.  Ilenco  they  were,  in  derision,  willed  the 
"Patriots,"  and  Walpole  sneered  at  them,  and  said  that  when  they 
grew  older  they  would  become  wiser. 

7.  The  Family  Compact.  -In  spite  of  all  the  "Patriots"  could 
do,  Walpole  continued  to  hold  his  ground,  until  a  war  with  SjMiin 
broke  out  in  ITJiiK  This  w.is  caused  by  France  and  Spain  forming 
a  secret  "  Family  Compact"  (they  both  had  members  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  on  their  thrones)  against  England.  S[)ain  wiis  to  get  the 
aid  of  France  in  recovering  GibraltJir  from  England,  in  return  for 
her  giving  Franco  the  solo  right  to  trade  with  her  colonies  in 
America.  English  merchants,  aft<;r  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  h,wl 
been  periuitted  t<j  trade  Slightly  in  the  South  Seas,  and  finding  the 
trade  profitable,  had  managed  to  incre;iso  it  ^i  go<Kl  <leal  by  smug- 
gling. When  the  smugglers  were  caught  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
they  were  imprisoned  and  otherwise  punislied.  Tales  of  Spanish 
cruelty  weie  spread  abrojid  throughout  England,  and  Parliament 
and  the  pe^)ple  began  to  clamour  for  war.  Walpolo  was  very  much 
against  going  to  war,  as  he  knew  that  England  wiis  not  prepared, 
and  besides,  feared  a  Jacobite  rising,  aidi;d  by  Franco  and  Sjain. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  nation  for  war  w.is  so  stnmg,  that  Walpole 
unwillingly  gave  way,  and  declared  war  in  1739.  When  the  bells 
began  to  ring  at  the  news,  Walpolo  s.ud,  "They  may  ring  their 
bells  now,  but  they  will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands." 

8.  Fall  of  Walpole. — It  did  not  take  long  for  Walpole's  words 
to  come  true.  The  war  was  badly  managed,  and  England  liad  little 
success.  Walpole  was  blamed  for  this,  and  perhaps  h3  deservetl 
the  blame,  as  ho  was  not  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  war  minister. 
To  make  matters  woise,  crops  failed,  and  bread  becjime  dear. 
People  began  to  cry  out  against  Walpole,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
sign, in  1742.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Orford,  and  given  a  pension. 
He  never  again  held  office,  but  for  years  iiad  influence  enough 
with  the  king  to  say  who  should  be  the  king's  ministers. 

9.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — And  now  another  war 
.sprang  up  in  which  Engbmd,  rather  unwisely,  took  part.  The 
Qerman  Emperor,  Charles  VI.  (the  Archduke  Charles  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession)  had  no  son,  aud  dedring  to  leave  his 
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hereditary  dominions  in  Austria  an.l  Hungary  to  his  daughter 
Maria  There3,-i,  persn.Klod  tho  strong  nations  of  fJuropo  to  sign  an 
agi-ooment,  cillod  tho  "Pragmatic  Sanction,  "  by  which  tho  crown  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  should  go  to  his  .laughter.  WTion  ho  died 
in  1740,  it  w.xs  soon  soon  that  thoro  was  a  ph)t  to  rob  Maria 
Theresa  of  her  dominions.  Frederick  H.  ..f  Prussia  seized  Silesia, 
tho  Elector  of  Rivaria  chiimod  tho  IinpLrial  Crown,  and  was  sup- 
ported l)y  France  and  Spain  in  his  claim.  England  and  Holland 
alone  remained  tnit  to  their  pnmiises,  an.KJoorgo  11.  put  himself 
at  tho  head  of  an  army  and  defeated  tlie  French  at  Deftingen  on 
the  Maine,  in  1743.  llie  French,  to  draw  off  the  English  troops, 
sent  Charles  Edward,  s<m  of  James  tho  Preten.ler,  into  Scotland,  to 
claim  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelan.l.  Fift*!en  thousand 
men  were  to  assist  him,  but  a  storm  wrecked  the  French  fleet,  and 
the  French  troops  never  landed.  Tlie  French  were,  liowever,  more 
fortunate  at  Fontenoy,  in  1745,  where  under  Marshal  Saxe  they 
defeated  the  English  with  heavy  loss. 

10.  The  Rebellion  of  1745.— Charles  Edward  Linded,  July  1745, 
in  the  Highlands,  and  s(H)n  w.vs  at  the  he;id  of  a  large  number  of 
clansmen,  who  wore  eager  to  fight  against  the  Duke  of  Argylo,  and 
the  king  ho  supported.  A  little  later,  "  Prince  Charlie  "  was  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  proclaimed  his  father  king.  On  Sept^unber 
21,  his  Highlanders  motajid  defeated  Sir  John  Cope  at  Prestonjians. 
Had  he  now  marched  into  England  he  might  have  hiul  a  chanco  to 
recover  tho  throne  for  tho  Stuarts,  for  just  then  there  were  few 
troops  in  England  to  oppose  him.  But  ho  lingered  at  Edinburgh 
enjoying  tho  smil.-s  and  favours  of  tho  ladies  of  tho  gay  Scotch 
Wipitnl,  for  the  Yoimg  I»retendor  was  a  handsome,  daring  young 
fellow,  who  won  many  hearts  by  his  pleasjint  ways.  At  last  he 
starte<l  south  with  (>,(KK)  mtui,  mostly  Highlanders,  .^\[)eeting  to 
get  aid  on  his  march  from  the  Jacltites  in  England.  The  j>ooi>le 
turned  out  to  l(M)k  at  his  army  as  ic  pas.soil  by,  but  did  not  give 
him  nmch  help  in  either  men  or  money.  At  Derby  he  w;is  advised 
to  return  to  Scotland,  a.s  the  king's  troops  were  .a  the  march  to 
meet  him.  At  Falkirk,  174«),  ho  defeated  (ienoRil  Hawley,  and 
then  m>iny  of  his  men  deserted  hiiu  and  returned  home.  With  a 
bravo  remnant  of  his  foilower.s,  i»o  made  a  stmd  at  Cuiloden,  in 
Invemesshire,  against  a  large  and  w(ill-arme.i  force  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  but  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  April,  1746.     For 
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five  montliR  Charles  Edward  waiulorod  through  the  Ilighlanda, 
seeking  a  way  of  escuixi,  and  carefully  concoalfd  from  liia  enemies 
hy  hia  few  faithful  friends,  the  most  famous  of  whom  whs  the 
heroine  Flora  Macdonald.  Tlien,  in  September,  he  left  Scotland's 
shores  for  ever,  and  went  back  to  France. 

The  Jacobites  tiiJide  no  further  atteiujits  to  restore  tlw  Stuarts. 
The  Duko  of  Cumberland  earned  the  title  of  "IJutcher"  Cumber- 
land, by  hi.s  cnu'lty  to  the  Highlanders  after  the  Hattle  of  Cullixlen, 
and  three  Scotch  nobles  were  put  to  death  for  treason.  Efforts 
were  now  made  to  prevent  further  risings  in  the  Highlands,  and 
laws  were  made  forbidding  the  chiefs  of  clans  fi-oui  exercising  their 
ancient  rights  over  their  clansmen.  The  Highlanders  were  not 
allowed  to  cjirry  arms  or  wear  their  tartans,  and  roads  were  made 
through  the  Highlands  so  that  troops  could  easily  march  from  point 
to  point.  All  these  changes  made  the  proud  Higldanders  very  un- 
happy and  restless,  and  it  was  not  till  1758,  when  William  Pitt 
allowed  Highland  regiments  to  be  formed  under  the  connnand  of 
their  owK  chiefs,  with  their  own  peculiar  uniform  and  music,  that 
peace  wa  t  restored  among  these  brave  and  high-spirited  people. 

11.  Religious  Revival.— Meanwhile,  England  had  sunk  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  all  religion  and  morality  were 
dead.  The  lower  classes  were  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  care  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  middle 
classes  were  given  up  to  money-making,  and  had  lost  nearly  all 
interest  in  religious  matters.  The  upper  classes  were  steei)ed 
in  vice,  profanity,  and  infidelity  ;  wliile  tlio  clergy,  as  a  ride, 
neglected  their  duties.  The  country  vicars  were  the  boon  com- 
panions of  the  squires  in  their  sports  and  revels.  I?ish"  ips  often  paid 
more  attention  to  winning  the  favour  of  the  king's  Oerman 
mistresses,  through  whom  they  expected  promotitm,  than  to  looking 
after  their  dioceses.  In  fact,  all  classes  seemed  stricken  with  moral 
deadness,  and  with  a  desire  to  enjoy  merely  earthly  pleasure. 

The  "darkest  hour  before  the  dawn"  had  been  reaeheu  in  Eng- 
lish social  life,  when  three  EuLrlish  Church  clergymen,  John  Wesleyj 
Charles  Wesley^  George  Whittield,  and  a  few  others,  began  a 
religious  movement  which  has  gone  on,  with  almost  undiminished 
vigor,  to  the  present  day.  The  movement  began  at  Oxford  among 
a  few  earnest  students,  and  after  a  few  years  spread  throughout 
the  land.    The  Wesleya  and  Whitfield  went  through  the  length 
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«nd  breadth  of  Englan.l,  preaching  in  the  opon  air  to  groat  throngs 
of  colhors,   and  to  tho   neglected  p^.r  among  tho  people,   and 
arousing  earnest  and  deep  resolves  among  them  to  h,vd  Ixjtter 
lives.     For  a  time  fierce  persocutioji   from  those  opposed  to  the 
movement  was  met  with  by  tlie  preachers  ;  hut  in  the  en.l  the  value 
of  their  groat  work  was  recognized,  and  all  chases  a.ul  Churches 
reaped  the  benefit  of  this  remarkable  revival.     A  new  and  power- 
ful denonunation.  the  '*  Meth.wlists,"  arose  out  of  John  Weslevs 
preaching  and  >...„derful  power  of  organization,  a   denomination 
which  now  has  its  adherents  all  over  the  world.     Among  other 
important  results  of  this  revival  was  the  new  intesest  aroused  in 
moral  reforn.s,  and  tho  beginning  of  earnest  efforts  to  lessen  tho 
misery  and  ignorance  of  the  poor  and  tho  oj.pressed. 

«a!!:  f '"  ^*^,^^I>any.-The  war  of  the  Austiian  Succession 
wTrv    pT.  '  *i'  ^"""  ^'  Aix-la-Chapelle.  in  1748.  when 

Henry  Pelham  w.13  Prnno  Minister.  England  g.uned  nothing 
beyond  an  mcre.use  in  her  national  debt,  and  Maria  Theresa  lost 
Silesia  to  Frederick  II.  of  I'russia. 

In  1751,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died,  and  this  left  his  Bon. 
George,  as  the  heir  to  tho  throne.  I„  tho  same  year,  tho  ti,ne  of 
the  nation  w.-«  put  right,  by  taking  eleven  days  out  of  tho  year,  tho 
3rd  of  September  being  henceforth  counted  the  14th  This  waa 
owing  to  the  ye;ir  having  been  hitherto  too  long,  and  this  m.-ulo  tho 
c  ock  of  tho  nation  too  slow.  After  this  tho  year  was  nuule 
shorter,  and  no  change  in  the  '     <•  bos  since  fciken  place. 

And  now  England  was  on  the  eve  u>      .rs  which  were  to  greatly 
incre.-.so  her  territory  and  her  influence  in  Asia  and  Amerio;..     In 
hoyearo99  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  a  con, .any  to 
tra,lo  m  the  East  Indies.     This  was  tho  East  tn.lia  Compuiy  which 
gradnaUy  founded  factories  an.l  «.nall  trading  posts  on.  the  cvists 
of  India.     In  this  way  Foit  8t.  George,  or  Madras,  was  established. 
R)mbay  was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  to  Katl.arine 
of  Pc'rtugal    and  Fort  William  (now  Calcutta)  w.as  founded  by 
another  English  trading  company  in  tlio  reign  of  WiULun  III.     In 
1702  the  two  companies  united.     They  kept  at  each  tniding  T>ost  a 
smaU  body  of  native  soldiers,  or  sepoys,  and  th.y  paid  rent  to  tho 
neighbouring   native  prince  or  ruler  for  the  land  they  occupied. 
These  rulers  of  small  districts  owed  aUogiance  to  a  higher  ruler 
who  in  turn  was  supposed  to  obey  the  Great  MoKhui  of  India. 
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the  French  also  had  a  company  in  India  which  had  buUt  R  fort 
at  Pondicherry.  Tho  English  hikI  French  tratluis  weru  very  jetih .us 
<.f  each  other,  and  a.mietinies  their  mutual  dislike  led  to  fighM..g, 
oven  when  EriLdand  and  France  wore  at  peace.  At  last,  Dupleix, 
tho  Governor  of  i'nutlicheny,  formed  a  Kcliemo  of  driving  tho  Eng- 
lish out  of  India,  and  of  ohtaining  for  Franco  the  cf>ntrol  of  Indian 
affairs.  His  plan  WiS  to  take  advantige  of  the  fre<iuent  quarrek 
amf>ng  tho  many  njitivo  rulers  of  India,  to  play  otf  one  nder 
against  tlio  other,  and  bo,  in  tho  end,  get  tho  control  of  Sontliem 
India.  To  cvrry  out  hia  plans,  it  w>is  necessiiry  that  tho  English 
should  Ih)  driven  out  of  tho  country,  and  this  ho  proceeded  to  do  by 
attacking  and  capturing  Madnis.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  tho 
English  nmst  submit,  when  tho  whole  aspect  of  affairs  Wfis  changed 
by  the  skill  in  war  and  vigor  of  a  young  man  in  tho  Eiist  India  Com- 
pany's  service,  Robert  Olive.  Clivo  had  been  sent  to  India  as  a 
clerk,  his  friends  in  England  in  this  way  hoping  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  wUd  and  troublesome  youth.  He  now  gave  up  his 
clerkship,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  English  and 
native  troops  defwited  tho  French  at  Arcot,  in  1751,  and  hold  the 
fort  until  assistance  oune.  From  that  time  onwanls  the  French 
were  driven  back  until  Dupleix  was  recalled,  and  peace  was  made  in 
1764. 

13.  French  and  English,  in  America.— A  similar  struggle  for 
power  and  supremacy  had  been  going  on  for  many  years  in 
America  between  tho  English  and  French.  Though  there  were 
intervals  of  peace  betwe',;n  the  French  colonies  in  Can.'wU  and 
Acadia,  and  tho  English  colonies  to  the  south  of  them,  yet  an 
almost  constant  border  warfare  was  carried  on  in  which  the  North 
American  Indians  took  an  active  part.  The  Eni.-iish  and  French 
colonists  both  wanted  the  solo  right  to  trade  in  furs  with  the 
Indians,  and  often  when  England  and  Fmnce  weio  at  pejvce  theii 
colonics  were  keeping  up  a  jruel  warfare,  and  making  attacks 
on  each  other's  sottiomenca.  Tlie  French  settlements  were 
in  what  we  now  call  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Louisiana,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississipj)! ;  while  the  English  had  thirteen 
colonies  scattered  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America.  Tlie 
French  claimed  the  right  to  all  the  bnd  west  of  the  Alleghanics, 
and  as  that  would  have  shut  out  the  Engljuh  fur-tradora  from  a 
profitable  trade  with  tho  numerous  tribes  of  Indiana  in  the  north* 
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west,  the  French  claim  was  disputed  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
French  established  themselves  at  Fort  niKpiosno,  in  a  fork  of  tlie 
Ohio  river,  and  the  English  sent  (Joorge  Washington  to  build 
another  fort  near  at  hand.  By  mistake  Washington  tired  into  a 
party  of  French  soldiers  sent  to  warn  him  off  French  soil,  and  tliis 
led  to  a  general  war  which  did  not  end  till  the  French  were  driven 
out  of  Canada.  These  events  <x;curre(l  in  1754,  and  the  next  year 
(loneral  Bnuldock,  who  was  sent  with  a  large  fort-e  to  take  Fort. 
Dufjuesne,  through  his  own  obstinacy  and  rashness,  was  surprisi-d  in 
a  narrow  jmiss  in  the  W(mk1s,  when  near  the  fort,  by  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  and  tnost  of  his  army  destroyed,  liniddock 
was  killed,  and  for  a  time  the  French  had  matters  all  their  own  way. 

14.  Seven  Years'  Wax,  1756-63.— The  year  after  Braddock's  de- 
feat, a  grejit  war  broke  out  in  Euro{)o  and  lasted  seven  ywtrs. 
This  war  was  caused  by  Maria  Theresii's  determination  to  recover 
Silesia  from  Frederick  II.  called  the  GrcU,  of  Prussia.  In  this  she 
was  aided  by  France,  Russia  and  &ixony,  while  Frederick  had  no 
ally  save  England.  When  England  entered  into  this  war,  she  found 
herself  without  either  army  or  general  fit  to  take  the  tield.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  weak,  corrupt  man,  was  nr)w  Prime  Minister, 
and  for  a  time  nothing  but  disaster  followed  every  effort  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  and  navy.  France  seized  Minorca,  and  when  Admiral 
Byng.  who  was  sunt  to  retiike  it  with  a  weak  fleet,  retreated  without 
striking  a  blow,  the  people  were  so  angry  that  Newcastle,  to 
save  himself,  had  Byng  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot.  Soon 
aft«r  this  terrible  news  came  from  India.  Suraj-utl-DauIa,  the 
ruler  of  Bengal,  marched  on  Calcutta,  and  taking  the  English 
iidiabitints  prisoners  thrust  them,  46  in  number,  into  a  small 
room  not  more  than  twenty  feet  square.  There,  in  the  "Black 
II<do  of  Calcutt-i,"  with  but  one  small  opening  to  admit  air, 
they  spent  the  hot  sultry  night,  enduring  the  agonies  f>f  thirst 
and  suffocation.  When  morning  ilawncd,  only  twenty-three  were 
found  alive.  In  Europe,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  French,  allowing  them  to  occupy  Hanover,  and 
disbanding  his  army.  These  were  dark  days  for  England.  Despair 
settled  on  the  nation,  and  men  exclaimed,  "We  are  no  longer  a 
nation.  ' 

15.  William  Pitt,  the  Qreat  Ck>mmoiier.— And   now  England 
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was  to  leam  what  a  great  man  couJd  do  in  rousing  the  nation  by 

giving  it  his  own  courage  and  confidence;  for  it  was  now  that 

WiUiam  Pitt,  the  .eador  of  the  "  Patriots,"  came  forward  to  save 

his  country.    Pitt  bolioved  in  himself,  and  his  self-confidence  was  so 

great  that  he  said  ho  coul.l  hixvq  the  c(.untry,  and  no  one  else  could. 

He  was  a  great  parliaiuontiiry  orator,  and   very  outspoken  and 

vehement  in  his  atticks  on  wrong-doing  in  any  form,  caring  little 

whom  he  pleased  or  ofTondod.     The  Duke  of  Nowcistle  tried  to  rule 

without  him  by  moans  of  bribery  and  family  infiuonce  ;  but  the 

people  asked  for  Pitt.     Finally  Pitt  and  Newcastle  ruled  together, 

Pitt  as  Secretary  of  Stite  and  War  Minister,  and  Newcastle  as 

Prime  Minister.     By  this  division  of  power  the  governmeu  had  a 

strong  support,  for  Pitt  was  popular  with  the  people,  and  New- 

castle  kept  Pariiament  faithful  by  bribery,    which  Pitt  himself 

scorned  to  use.     Pitt  came  into  office  in  1757,  and  in  a  short  time  a 

great  change  took  place.      The  army  was  organized,   the  navy 

equipped,  good  officers  were  put  at  the  head  of  English  troops,  and 

best  of  all,  hope  and  courage  brought  back  to  soldiers  and  citizens' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberiand  was  recaUed,  and  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 

put  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany.    Frederick  the  Great  now 

supported  strongly  by  Pitt,  defeated  the  French  at  R..Rsbach,  in 

1757,  and  won  victory  after  victory  in  face  of  heavy  odds. 

16,  Conquest  of  Canada.— If  we  now  turn  to  America,  we  will 
find  that  there  also  Pitt's  wise  and  vigorous  i)olicy  was  bearing  good 
fruit.  He  roused  the  English  colonists  to  fresh  endeavours,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  driving  the  French  out  of  America.  Men 
(including  Highland  regiments),  arms,  and  money,  were  freely 
sent  to  the  aid  of  tho  colonists,  and  never  was  Pitt's  knowledge  ot 
men  better  shown  than  in  choosing  the  officers  who  were  sent  to 
command. 

Abercromby  was  for  a  time  Commander-in-Chief,  but  he  wassoor 
replaced  by  an  abler  man.  General  Amherst,  who  had  under  him' 
Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  Townshend,  Murray,  and  othere  The 
first  great  success  was  won  at  Louisbourg  in  Cape  Breton,  where 
Wolfe  greatiy  distinguished  himself  in  taking  that  strong  fortress 
Step  by  step  the  French  were  driven  back,  until  they  made  theii 
last  stand  at  Quebec  under  General  Montcalm,  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Wolfe  to  make  the  effort  to  cap. 
ture  this  Oibnitur  of  America,  in  the  summer  of  1769.     ^le 
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Frcn';h  IdmI  fortifitd  Qu.Ik'c  .-.ml  tho  stt'tp  Iwinks  ..f  the  St.  Liw- 
renco  so  well,  th.it  Wolfe,  wh,,  was  sniunsly  ill,  .■ilinns' 
(litHpaireil  of  success.  At  last  on  tlio  ni;;|it  of  Sept.  12,  \\',,\U>.  and 
his  men  climbed  up  a  narrow  jiatli,  on  flic  face  of  the  cliff  aI.ov( 
Qriuhec,  unohseivod  .save  l.y  a  small  Fniicii  oiitpnst.  -Then'  on  tli. 
Plains  of  Abraham  the  early  d.iun  found  him  with  his  triH>i.s  dr:i«ii 
up  in  order  of  battle.  Mont<-:ilm.  who  was  below  <^»(iebec  when  the 
new.s  of  Wolfe's  landin-,'  reached  him,  in  fr,eat  haste  marclnd  t.. 
meet  the  enemy.  Passing  throii-h  (,>iiel)ec.  lu-  at  once  attacked 
the  En-,'lish,  who  (juietly  waite.l  until  the  French  were  close  at 
hand,  and  then  poured  a  deadly  volley  into  their  ranks.  •  This  was 
foHowed  by  a  fierce  char<,'i*  of  bayonets  before  which  the  French 
troops  gave  way.  In  the  hour  of  victory  Wolfe  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  he  lived  long  enout,'h  to  kn<iw  that  his  task  was 
Hucces.sfully  f!,ccomi)lished.  The  brave  Montcalm  also  fell,  and  the 
following  night  died  within  the  walls  of  Quel>ec.  Five  days  after 
Quebec  surrendered. 

The  war  went  on  another  year,  and  then  Montreal  surrendered, 
and  with  it,  in  17«;).  passed  all  Canada  int..  the  hands  of  Kngland, 

17.  Olive  and  India.  -In  these  daya  news  of  victories  won  on 
laml  and  sea  came  thick  and  f.i.st  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  English. 
At  Minden,  in  Westph.ilia,  Duke  Ferdinand  won  a  gre.it  victory 
over  the  French,  while  Admiral  ir.iwke  and  Admiral  P.oscawen  won 
victories  at  sea  over  the  French  fleet,  the  fir.«t  .at  <,>uiberon  P.iy,  and 
the  second  at  Lagos. 

But  ofpially  important  with    Quelle   and    Mi .is   ('live'.« 

great  victory  at  I'l.issy,  in  Bengal.  Clive  had  y  st  ntunied  U- 
Madras  from  Kngl.md,  when  news  came  of  the  lioirMe  tragedy  at 
Calcntt.a.  He  at  once  pn.ci'eded  to  ret.ike  Oalcuit.i,  ami  meetini.' 
Suraj-nd-l)auhi  on  the  Plains  of  PLissy,  he,  with  ;i.iK»0  uen,  route<l 
an  army  of  (K\0(K)  natives,  with  little  loss  to  his  troops.  Suraj-ud- 
D.iula  was  now  dethn.ned,  and  a  ruler  more  friendly  to  the  English 
put  in  his  i)lace.  This  was  the  begiiuiing  of  the  English  coiupiest 
of  Bengal,  and  one  step  led  to  another,  until  the  Ea.st  India 
ComiKiny,  in  1705,  held  the  chief  power  in  the  most  important 
provinces  of  Hindostan. 

18.  Close  of  Seven  Years'  War.— In  1700  George  II.  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grand.son,  George  III.  Tlie  young  king  did 
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not  liko  the  Whigs  ,ind  Pitt,  ami  to  gtst  rid  of  them  ho  used  h'i8 
iiiHuunco  to  l>riiig  the  war  to  a  cIoho.  Pitt  wjih  opiKwe«l  to  jKjace, 
for  ho  knew  Spain  liad  Htjciotly  pronii.sed  to  aid  Prance  ;  but 
Goorgo  managed  to  j/ct  T'ailianieiit  on  liis  nide,  and  Pitt  reHigne<l. 
Newcastle,  tt)o,  was  driven  by  slights  and  insults  fr-ni  office,  and 
I>ord  fiute,  the  king's  tutor,  took  his  place  as  Prime  Minister. 
Nevertheless  the  war  with  Spain  tf>ok  place,  as  Pitt  had  foreseen, 
and  lasted  a  year.  England  now  refused  to  help  Frcnleiick  the 
Great  further,  and  he  made  a  jnace  with  his  enemies,  by  which  ht 
kept  Silesia.  A  genera  jieaee  was  signed  at  Paris,  in  1763,  be- 
tween France,  Englanu,  SjMiin  and  Portugal  and  the  "  Seven 
Years'  War"  came  to  an  end.  England  kejit  Canada  and  Florida  ; 
Minorca  was  restored  by  France  ;  while,  in  India,  English  intiu- 
ence  and  power  was  henceforth  fully  recogtxized. 
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CHAFFER  XXni. 

PERSONAL  INFLIENCK   OF   TIIK    KI\«;. 

1.  Oeorge  III. — George  HI.  began  uis  reign  with  the  resolve  to 
allow  the  king's  ministers  to  rule  no  longer  for  the  king,  as  wa.-  o 
custom  in  the  days  of  (ieoriro  1.  and  II.  His  mothtr  had  earl  nd 
constmtly  taught  him  to  "l?ea  Kiu',';"  and  his  tutor.  Lord  '  ute, 
had  strengthened  the  impressions  his  mother's  teachings  had  made 
on  his  naturally  narrow  mind  and  8tublM)m  disposition.  Fev 
English  kings  were  so  unfit  to  rule  as  George  III.,  and  few  di<l  .so 
much  injury  to  Engbuid  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet  he  came  to  the 
throne  with  many  things  in  his  fa'our.  He  had  been  born  ane 
educjited  in  England,  and  so  was  the  first  English  king  who  reignwl 
since  the  Rt:volution  of  "588.  It  plea.sed  the  people  to  have  once 
more  an  Englishman  <m  me  throne,  and  it  j)lea.sed  the  Scotch  when 
he  said  he  was  not  merely  an  Englishman,  but  was  alsf)  a  "Britf)n." 
With  these  advantages  on  his  side  he  was  at  first  popular,  and  so  he 
might  have  remained  had  he  not  used  his  |)osition  tf>  recover  the 
authority  lost  by  his  predecessors — George  I.  and  George  II.  Instead 
of  ruling  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers  he  sought  to  make  them 
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the  ntere  instnimonts  nf  hw  will  In  Hpitv  of  hiH  mnny  faults  n.s 
ix  ruler  tho  people  resj»ecteil  hiiii  for  hi-s  pure  douieMtic  life,  aii<l 
for  his  fruyjil  niul  siinple  luihitN.  OKI  "Furiiier  Getirgo"  whs 
ulwuys,  even  in  the  il.iys  when  his  »tul»lM)nine.s.s  and  ij(i\onuit  welf- 
will  Were  injuring  tlie  nation,  a  kiiig  tluit  luuny  jieoplu  luved  and 
revered. 

2.  Growth  of  Industry.— Tlio  latter  jwrt  of  the  18th  century 
was  a  time  wlien  (Ireat  Hritain  made  yreat  HtrideH  in  wwilth  and 
ivipulation.  Tliis  was  due,  mainly,  to  the  invention  of  many  lalwir- 
Kaving  machines,  such  as  the  "spinning-jenny"  and  •'nude,"  for 
spinning  yarn,  hy  Ilargreaves  and  Ciompton,  and  the  steam-engine 
hy  NVatt.  During  this  time  it  hecanie  known  tiiat  pit-cojil  could 
tM3  usetl  to  smelt  iron  ore,  and  this,  bikcn  with  the  discovery 
of  the  steam-engine,  soon  led  to  large  iron-works  l)eiug  founded  in 
the  north  of  England.  GihmIs  c<>uld  now  ho  n)anufactured  in  gre.it 
(juantities  ;  and  the  difficulty  i>{  biking  them  to  market  Wfis  overcome 
by  improving  the  roads,  and  esjiecially  hy  hinltling  numerous  cmals. 
Tlio  first  ciinal,  from  Worsley  t<>  .  I.inuhister,  was  profRised  in  17o8 
by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  antl  w.n  sijcces.sfully  completed  by  the 
great  engineer  Brindloy,  Tlie  poptd;ition  of  the  towns  and  cities 
now  increased  very  nip  Idly,  so  that  with  more  people  to  feed,  ami 
heavy  duties  on  wheat  and  other  articles  of  f<Hxl,  brejul  became 
much  dearer.  Tliis  led  to  more  Liml  being  tilled,  and  nmch  th;it 
had  hitherto  been  considered  waste  and  worthless  wa.s  now  enclo.sed 
and  made  to  give  good  crops.  lietwi-en  1700  and  1774  lumerous 
Enclosure  Bills  were  pas-sed  by  the  British  Piurliament  in  favour  of 
the  large  landowners,  who  had  a  gre.it  deal  of  |jower  in  Parliament, 
'i'he  fencing  in  of  so  much  w.asto  land  was  very  hard  on  poor  ijoople, 
many  of  whom  had  been  wont  to  use  these  comttuin.'t  for  pasturirg  a 
horse  or  c<jw.  Pau{>orisni  was  fast  becoming  a  great  evil,  and  a 
burden  on  the  working  jiortion  of  the  community. 

3.  Wilkes. — George  III.,  aa  has  Ijoen  stated,  v/as  anxiooa  to  rule 
himself,  through  his  mini.sters,  and  that  waa  why  he  got  rid  of  Pitt 
and  Newcastle  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  made  Lord  Bute 
Prime  Minisst^r.  It  was  the  king's  j.">licy  to  break  down  the  power 
of  the  Whig  n''^leR,  for  he  knew  that  he  could  not  have  his  own 
way  so  long  a<)  the  great  ^^^lig  families  were  kept  in  office.  His 
pMU  was  to  tona  a  party  of  his  own,  the  "King's  friends,"  neitber 
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Whig  iu)r  Tory,  which  wou!  '  '  'k  to  thu  kin^{  for  Kuidancu  and  su|V 
IH>rt.  In  thiH  ho  Hutr«-f«lu<l  ry  -vfll,  for  the  Tories,  who  IumI  long 
l)een  out  of  ofhcu,  firui  tlio  .'.u-.t. it.es,   who  hii<l  j,'ivuii  up  all  ho|)o 


of  restoring    tlio  Stuarts,   -uJ' 
king'a  favour.     liusiiU  «  tl  •■  'V,,r\, 
Uteana  of  bribes  iti  the     ' 
over  many  of   the   Hupj,  .t 

(lonbtful  if  lie  could  Jiavo     iii  .'-i  > 
liecn  H[(lit  into  fjictions  w    xh  i 
i|Uarrels  gave  the  king  tli     . 
so  jtoweiiul  that  he  niaih  w 


il.Ul. 

i  itt 
t  Seo' 


ul  to  be  taken  into  tlio  young 
and  Jacol>ites,  he  niaiuiged  by 

I  Mioy,  titles,  and  olhtes,  to  win 

'iio  NVhigs.      NeviTlhrhsH,  it  is 

i.  his  |H.|icy,  ha«l  imt  tiio  Whigs 

war  rpon  «"acli  other.     Their 

'   •  des  Iii  lie  si«>n  bec.-Miio 

'  I  .iiient:;  at  his  plcuiuro. 

.tie,  did  not  hold  his 
nd  a  great  favourite  of 


I>)rd  F?ute,  who  sucueeili 
IMisitiuii  very  long.  He  nva- 
the  king's  mother,  and  the^'3  tlougs  m  mK  iiiia  hated  l)y  the  people. 
Besides  ho  !iad  no  experiivu-o  in  politics,  uul  the  jieople  knew  he 
was  a  niert!  pupjiet  in  the  king's  hands.  Jio  became  so  thoroughly 
hated,  that  he  had  to  keep  a  bodyguard  of  prize  fighters  alxnit  him 
wlii'M  lij  walked  through  tho  sUeets  of  London.  Frightened 
at  liMt  )y  tho  evi<h  ncos  on  every  side  of  popular  hatretl,  ho 
resigned,  and  Ge(jrge  III.  liid  again  to  takoa  Whig  for  his  minister. 
This  was  George  Grenvil.e,  a  conscientious,  hardworking  man, 
who  made  himself  disliked  by  !)oth  king  and  f)e<>j)lo  by  his 
narrowness  and  ol)stinacy.  His  first  tnjuble  wat  with  a  news- 
[wiper,  tho  "North  Briton,"  which  very  violently  attacked  tho 
king  and  his  ministers.  The  editor  of  this  papi.-r  was  John 
Wilkes,  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  wis  a  clever,  witty,  but 
protligate  man,  who  by  a  strange  tate  had  a  great  dt^al  to  do 
in  bringing  in  .some  mucii-needod  reforms.  (Jrenville,  acting  under 
instructions  from  tho  king,  issued  a  "general  warrant,"  that  is 
a  warmnt  in  which  the  name  of  no  person  was  given,  for  the 
arrest  of  the  publishers  and  editors  of  the  otrenduig  paper.  Wilkes, 
along  with  several  others,  waa  arrested  and  put  in  pri.stm;  but  by 
appending  to  the  courts,  ho  got  his  release,  and  then  proceeded 
against  the  Government  for  arresting  a  mend)er  of  Parliamemt  con- 
trary to  law.  The  courts  decided  in  his  favour,  gave  him  dam- 
ages, and  condemucd  "genenvl  warrants"  as  illegal.  I'arliamcnt 
now  charged  him  with  libel,  and  Wilkos  se<  ..g  that  he  had  little 
chance  of  fair  play  Hed    to   France,   and    was   outlawed   for  not 
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i^taudinir  his  trial       Nevertheless,    ii<>   more    "nenoiiil   wiimuits" 
h.ivo  l»veii  iiiHiied  siiKf  liiis  time. 

4.  Stamp  Act,  17G3.  -And  ii»»w  (Jieiivillo's  iiuhIiIIom^iiiio  di.s|M>- 
siticiii  led  Um  iiiuif  .st'iiuu>.  difHculty  than  that  witli  V'ilkes.     The 
Knglish  fxloiiifH  ill  .Viiicritii  liiid  l<.n-^  folt  th;it  thu  Mi.thir  Ci.untry, 
liy  h«r  tradf  [H.liiy,  \v;is  iiijiirin-^  tlu-m  for  her  own  iKiulit.     The 
o>l'ini.;s  wt'ie  not  iillowtM]  t.i  trade  freely  witli  other  eountiies,  hut 
weio  jxiHH-tid  to  buy  tiiu  nianiif  u:tiii('S  they  needed  troiu  Kn;{l.iiid, 
iht!  in  return  were  tjiven  .s[>eei;il  [niviU'^cs  in  tlie  sjde  of  thi-ir  i-,i\\ 
piiK  uee  ill    Kn^^l.ind.      The   colonists    li.id    found    it    piotitahio    U 
ovfutt  this  l.uv,  iwid  to  ejirry  on  h  tnido  with  the  S|KiniMh  colonies 
in  Auierie.1.     This  (irenville  now  tried  to  stop,  .md  at   the  KHiie 
time  |)Ui  a  tax  ..n  the  colonies  t4)  lessen  the  hunhn  of  the  Hrilish 
tax{(Hyei>:       The  Hritish  Parliament  s.aid  that  nnnh  of  the  exjdMise 
of.  the  wai   in  America  was  for  the    l)enetit   of   thu   eol.mies  ninl, 
tlierefore,  they  should  helii  to  hear  the  harden.     The  tiix  wuh  U)  Ixj 
levied  hy  making  the  cojoniHts  nso  »f<irii/»il  jiajier  for  not<;s,  )>'!ises, 
and  otli    !•  le<,'!d  din-uintiits.     Tliese  stamps  had  to  he  lioiight  from 
the    British   (Jovornment,    which    got   h    profit    fndii     their    sale, 
although     the    money    thus    raised    was    spent    in    the    colonies. 
The   colonies   were   angry    at    thiH  attempt  to  t-ix    them    with<iut 
their   own    consent,    and    sjiid   that   while   they    wero    willing    U> 
tax  themselves  for  the  go(Hl   of  ilte  Mother   Country,    they  were 
not  wdling    tlwt  a  rarliament   in   which  they    had    in.    represen- 
tiitives   should    foice    them    to    )>,iy   taxes.       They  sent  u  pilitif.n 
against  tlio  "Stamp    .Vet,"    hut  at  fii-st    their    reiiioiistninco    met 
with  no  attention.     Tiiey  then  refused  to  huy  any  Knglish  manu- 
factures, and  thLscjtUhe<:  the  Kugli.sh  merchants  and  iiJiiufacturers 
to  ask  for  the  n;jH«d  «f  M."  \ct.      Meanwhile  Grenviliu  h:wl  dis- 
plwksod  George    III.,  a...   i....     hi  n  forced   to   give   way  to  \j,n-\ 
Rockinghdm,  the  leader  ..f  the  oti        section  of  the  Whigs.      U...k- 
ingliam,  aidi  d  hy  Pitt,  did  away   >,i;h  the  Stiimp  Act,  hut  Par!i;t- 
ment,  while  removing  it,  took  th-    jp|>ortnnity  of  asserting  its  right 
to  tax  the  colonies  at  pleasure. 

A  short  Liuie  after  this  there  was  another  chai<^*_  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Pitt,  with  the  title  of  "  Earl  of  Cliatham,"  came  >Mick  as 
chief  member  of  the  Grafton  IMinistiy.  But  ill-health  forced  him 
tc   leave  the  maiiageraent  of  colonial  afiairs  in  other  liands,  and 
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Parliament,  in  17r>7,  pLiced  duties  on  tea,  piinters'  colours,  glass, 
and  a  few  other  articles  going  into  America.  ITiis  aroused  t)ie 
colonics  once  more,  who  were  now  nu)ro  than  ever  determined  that 
they  would  not  submit  to  arbitrary  fixation,  and  began  to  take 
steps  to  defend  their  rights. 

5.  The  Middlesex  Elections. — Tlie  same  obstinacy  and  lovo  of 
j)ower  which  caused  George  Til.  to  drive  his  American  subjects  t«- 
revolt,  led  hiui  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Ilcmse  of  Commons  t( 
Mivade  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex.  In  17<»!>,  Wilkes 
returned  from  France  and  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  a 
county  in  which  tiiere  were  more  electors  than  in  most  constituencies. 
George  •vii.'^  angry,  and  through  his  Govenuiient  had  Wilkes  arrested 
for  hi.s  old  offence,  libel,  and  put  in  prison.  The  House  o{  Com- 
mons was  induced  to  expel  him  on  account  of  the  libel;  but 
Wilkes  was  again  elected  liy  the  people  of  Middlesex.  Three  times 
was  Wilkes  elected  and  expelled,  and  then  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
declared  Wilkes  incapable  of  being  elected,  and  persuaded  Colonel 
Luttrell  to  o])jjose  him  in  Middlesex.  Wilkes  received  1,143  votes 
and  Luttrell  only  2W>,  nevertheless  the  Commons  declared  Luttrell 
elected.  Tliis  high-handed  and  unjust  act,  by  which  the  people 
were  deprived  of  their  right  of  electicm,  caused  great  indignatitm, 
and  when  Wilkes  came  out  of  prison,  the  people  of  London  showed 
their  .symjiathy  by  electing  him  an  alderman  of  the  city. 

6.  Liberty  of  the  Press. — The  following  year,  1771,  Wilkes  was 
ensiaued  in  another  contest  with  Parliament,  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  Although  the  press  had  now  a  right  to  publish  without 
asking  permission  from  any  (me,  nevertheless  it  was  against  the  rules 
to  rejtort  the  debates  in  Parliament.  In  spite  of  a  "sbmding  order" 
to  the  contniry,  garbled  rejK)rts  were  published,  and  at  l.a.st,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Cotnmims,  onlered  the  arrest  of  a  nund)er  of  printers. 
Two  of  them  appealed  to  the  law,  and  Wilkes  and  another  London 
alderman  acting  as  magistrates,  freed  them  as  being  guilty  of  no 
olfence.  The  Speaker's  messenger  was  arrested  for  trying  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  Conmions,  and  so  serious  was  the  quarrel  that  the 
Mayor  of  London  was  sent  to  the  Tower  while  the  session  lasted. 
Meanwhile  the  printers  were  left  at  liberty,  and  though  no  decision 
was  reached  as  to  the  right  to  publish  debates,  the  press  has  ever 
since  been  permitted  to  report  Parliamentary  proceedings.    This  led 
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to  better  newspnpers  being  piil.li.shed,  an.l  more  interest  in  public 
affiurs  being  taken,  an.l  it  helped  to  put  a  st^.p  U>  the  pmctieo  «.f 
bribing  n,eml)er8  of  Parliament.  Wilkes  was  allowed  to  take  hin 
seat  in  1774,  and  in  1782  the  House  of  C.)nun..n8  ;.dniifted  that  it 
was  wrong  m  seating  Colonel  Luttrell  :n  1769. 

7.  The  American   Colonies  Win  Their  Independence.    In 
InO,  George  III.  succeeded  m  gettuig  a  Prime  Minister  to  his 
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taste.     This  was  Lord  North,  an  easy-going,  good-natured  Tory 
who  was  quite  content  tr.  take  his  orders  fr,;m  the  king.     Now  tliat 
George  was    "king"  as  he  wished  to  bo.  hu  resolved  to  make  his 
Aniencan  subjects  feel  his  authority.     In  1770,  Lord  North  tcK>k 
off  all  the  obnoxious  taxes,  except  that  on  tea,  and  thia  George  HI. 
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retained,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his  right  of  taxation  over  the 
colonies.  Meanwhile,  the  feeling  in  America  was  growing  stronger 
every  year,  and  the  colonists  resolved  not  to  buy  any  tea  until  the 
tax  was  removed.  This  resolve  was  carried  out,  and  the  East 
India  Company  began  to  suffer.  In  1773  some  ship-loads  of  tea 
entered  Boston  harbour,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  land  tlie  cargo. 
A  number  of  colonists  resolved  to  prevent  this,  and  dressed  as 
Indians  went  on  board  the  ships  and  threw  tlie  'chests  of  tea  into 
the  water.  For  this  act  of  violence  Parliament  closed  the  port  of 
Boston,  took  away  from  Ma,ssacliusetts  its  charter,  and  demanded 
that  the  offenders  should  be  sent  to  England  for  trial. 

War  was  now  near  at  hand.  In  1774,  all  the  colonies,  except 
Georgia,  sert  delegates  to  Philadelphia,  where  a  congress  was  held  to 
decide  on  what  action  should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  liberties.  They  resolved  to  trade  no  more  Avith  England 
until  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  restored,  and  they  made 
preparations  for  resistance,  if  "uch  should  be  noedful.  In  1775,  at 
Lexington,  near  Boston,  the  first  encounter  took  place  between  the 
British  troops  and  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Massachusetts.  The 
following  month,  a  more  serious  encouiter  took  place  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  also  near  Bostxm,  and  there  the  American  militia  showed 
George  III.  that  the  Yankees  could  fight.  In  the  meantune  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia,  had  been  chosen  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  forces,  and  at  once  began  to  make  such  preparations  as 
he  could  to  meet  the  coming  storm.  No  better  choice  could  have 
been  made.  Calm,  patient,  devo;  id  to  his  country,  for  eight  years 
he  bore  the  heavy  burden  of  what  at  times  seemed  &u  almost  hope- 
less struggle,  and  finally  secured  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
an  independence  largely  due  to  his  unflinching  courage  and  endur- 
ance,  and  to  his  power  to  cheer  and  animate  his  followers. 

Early  in  the  war  the  British  troops  were  forced  to  leave  Boston 
and  retire  to  New  "Sork,  where  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Mother 
Country  was  strong.  Camida  was  invaded  in  1775  by  American 
armies,  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  people  to  rebel.  Montreal  was  easily  taken,  but 
Quebec  resisted  all  attacks,  and  Montgomery  was  killed  in  an  assault 
upon  its  defences.  The  Americans  shortly  afterwards  retreated,  and 
Canada  was  troubled  do  more.  Tlie  colonists  now  finally  decided  to 
separate  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  behalf 
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of  Congress,  drew  np  a  soleum    "Dfcl.ii-,iti..ii  of   Tndeiwndence.' 
whicli  was  approvod  and  .uct'i.tfd  July  4ti.,  177»;.      llithiit...  the  war 
had  gone   against   the    oli.nists,  and  a  laigu  British   army  und-.T 
Gonoral  Burguyne,   in  1777,  niarchcl   fn.ni   Canada  .l..wn  t<>  tliu 
Hudsna  River,  to  cut  off  New  England  fu  ,m  tlio  rest  of  tlie  colonies. 
Great  ulana  was  frit  at  this  movement,  and  the  .American  nnlitia 
flocked  in  from  all  (juarteis  to  dieck  lUngoyn/s  i.i.ireh.     Soon  Unr- 
goyne  found  himself  hemmed  in,  and  to  save  his  army  from  utter 
destruction,  surrendered   witii  .six    tiiousand    i,„n.      This  ',  ,-s  tho 
lurning-pr-int  in  the  fortunes  of  the  colonies,      riu,  n.,.xt  yeai-,  1778, 
France  came  to  tho  aid  of  the  young  iJ.pul.li.,  and  sent  men,  n'loney,' 
md  a  fleet,  all  of  which  wero  sorely  needed.     Tho  war  went  on  for 
suveral  years  after  this  with  varying  n-sults.     Washington  h;ul  been 
defeated  at  Brandj^vine  River,  1777,  and  forced  to  give  up  Philadel- 
phia to  the  British,  and  British  generals  won  many  victories  in  tho 
Southern  States.     Nothing  but  tho  heroic  conrago  and  patience  of 
Washington  saved  the  colonies  at  this  time  from  yielding  in  despjur. 
Tho  war  was  carried  on  witli  oxtjemo  bitterness,  arising  from  the 
employment   by    PJngland   of   hired  German   soldiers    and    North 
American    Indians.      In    17SI,   tho  fortunes    of    war  changed   in 
favour   of   tho    Americans,    until    the  crowning    victory   was   W(.n 
at   Yorktown,  wh.ro   Lord   Cornwallis,  cut   off  fr.-m   suj.plies   by 
an   American   army  and  a  French   fleit,  surrendered  with  several 
thousand  men.     After  this  the  British  peopK.  k;iw  that  all  hope  of 
keeping  the  colonies  was  gone.    Britain  was  now  at  war  with  Spain, 
which,  in  1770,  joined  France  against  her,  and  made  a  desperate' 
effort  to  retake  Gibraltar.      The  foitress  was  dofende.l  for   tliree 
years  by  General  Eliot,  who  drove  the  besiegere  ba.'k  by  pouring 
red-hot  shot  into  their  fleet.     Rus-ia,  Sweden,  and  D.'ni'nark  were 
also  hostile,  having  banded  tliemsi'lves  together  agaijist  iSrit.iin,  to 
prevent  her  from  searching  their  ships.     So,  wlien't  h(;  news  of  the 
BUiTender  of  Oornwallis  came  to  England,  jieople  bcL'an  to  despair. 
Lord  North,  now  thoroughly  unpopular,  resign.'.!  in  ]7^L',  and  w;i3 
succeede.!  by  Rockinghau..     Pitt  Iia.l  died  in  1/7.S,  his  last  sj.eech 
being  a  plea  against  giving  up  the  col,,nies,an.l  a  detiance  to  his  old 
enemy,  France.    Nothing  n..v.-  remaine.l  but  to  make  rl.e  best  tem-.s 
pos>.ible  with  France.  Spain,  .•.n.l  tiie  cioni.H.     Fortunately,  a  !,Teat 
victory  won   by  Admiral   R.Mlney  (.-..r  the  French  fleet  ciuiblod 
Bntain  to  conclude  an  fiouorablo  peace.     By  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
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sailles,  in  17<^3,  the  indei»endence  of  the  United  States  was 
recognized,  rrnruie  gained  nothing,  while  Sj)ain  had  to  be  content 
with  Miiic.rca  i^nd  Florida.  To  Britain  there  remained  in  America, 
Canada,  Nova  S.jotia,  and  Newfoundland. 

8.  He  c  .ule  in  Ireland.— ^Vlule  England  h.-id  her  troubles 
abroad  •  was  not  without  theni  at  houi^.  In  1780,  a  great  riot 
took  J  o  in  London,  bccfiuso  Parliament  removed  some  of  the 
harsh  i.».s  ajjaiiist  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
the  leader  of  a  mob  of  00,000  iiumi,  who  came  to  Parliament  with 
a  petition  against  the  measure.  Not  content  with  presenting  their 
petitiim,  the  excited  people  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence,  burning 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  destroying 'public  and  private  i)ro- 
perty.  Finally  10,000  troops  liad  to  be  called  out  to  restore  order 
in  the  city. 

A  much  more  serious  tn.ubh^  ^vas  the  demand  made  by  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland  for  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  an 
Irish  I*arliainent.  While  the  war  with  the  colonies  was  going  on,  all 
the  troops  in  Ireland  were  taken  to  America,  and  as  France  threat- 
ened an  invasion,  a  largo  Protestant  volunteer  force,  100,000  in 
number,  was  raised  to  defend  the  country.  This  was  Ireland's 
opportunity,  and  the  Protestant  leaders  in  the  Irush  Parliament,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Henry  Grattan,  demanded  that  Ireland  should 
have  the  right  to  control  her  own  trade  and  commerce,  and  that 
Poyning's  law,  which  gave  the  English  Pari  ..ment  the  right  to 
prevent  Bills  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  from  becoming  law, 
should  be  repealed.  Lord  Rockingham  had  no  choice  but  to  sub- 
mit, and  so,  in  1782,  Ireland  got  "Home  Rule."  Nevertheless, 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  governed  her, 
as  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  could  not  be  members  of 
Parliament,  and  this  gave  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
Protestant  families  belonging  to  the  English  Church,  in  Ireland, 

9.  Warren  Hastings. — Though  England  had  lost  ground  in 
America,  she  was  extending  hor  possessions  in  Asia  and  Australia. 
In  the  latter  country  a  convict  settlement  was  formed  in  1788  at 
Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales.  For  many  years  none  but  convicts 
wi're  si'nt  out,  Isut,  as  w<>  Hhall  find,  these  were  the  pioneers  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  great  .\nglo-Saxon  nation.  In  India,  Clive 
did  much  to  bring  a>>out  a  l>etter  treatment  of  the  natives,  who  wer* 
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oppressed    and    robbed   }>y  English    tiadtrs  jifter  the  East   Iiid  a 
Company  had  giiined  s..  miuh  .(.ntml  i,,  thu  land.     Clivoroturrjd 
to   England    and    through   hix    inHiu-nco   Wairon   Hastings,     .he 
Governor    of    Bengal,  was  made,    in    177:5,  (Jovernor-Genen' .   of 
Bengal,  Boudwiy,  and  Madras.     When  HastinL,'s  went  to  In(  la  ho 
made  great   changes  in  the   administration  of  alFairs,  in   s;  ito  of 
a  very  bitter  opposition  from  somo  meiid)ers  of  his  own  C Unicil. 
He  had   to  wage  a  war  against  the  MahiattiH,  the  mvirg   free- 
booters   of   Cent*-al    India,   and    against    Hyder    Ali,  a    military 
adventurer  who  had  desolated  the  Carnatic  with  fire  h .id  sword. 
In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  his  Council,  the  nat  ve  princes, 
and  the  French  put  in   his  w.iy,  Hastings   held   for   England  all 
she  had  won,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  her  present  great  Indian 
Empire.      He  returned  to   England  in  1784,   expecting  to  be  re- 
warded  for  his  services,  but   in.stead   wa.s   impeaciied  before   the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Commons,  for  his  cruel  and  unjust  treat- 
ment of  the  natives.    He  was  charged  with  selling  the  services  of  his 
English  troops  to  a  native  prince,  who  used  them  to  compierand 
enslave  the  Rohillas,  an  Afghan  tribe.     He  was  also  accused  of  ex- 
torting money  fronx  native  rulers,  and  for  putting  a  native  to  death 
illegally.     Hastings  did  not  think  ho  had  done  anything  wrong,  for 
he  knew  that  the  otfences  he  was  charged  with  had  been  committed 
in  the  interest  of  the  Ea.st  India  Company.     His  trial  lasted  eight 
years,  and  ended  in  his  acquittal  in  1795,  although  the  three  greatest 
orators  of  his  time,  Burke.  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  were  emidoyed  to 
press  the  charges  against  him.    Although  actjuitted,  the  trial  had  the 
result  of  making  the  P:nglish  in  India  more  just  and  merciful  to  the 
natives,  and  led  to  the  better  government  o   the  country. 

10.  The  Coalition  Government  and  Its  Overthrow.— When 
Lord  Rockingham  died,  Lord  Shelbume  bec;iino  r'rime  Minister. 
Among  the  followers  of  R<x;kingham  was  Charles  .James  Fox,  an  able 
orator  and  statesman,  who  for  yeai-s  liad  spoken  strongly  against 
Lord  North  s  government.  Fox  was  a  very  amiable.  liberal-minde«l 
man  ;  but  he  was  very  much  given  to  gambling  and  other  vices. 
King  George  hated  him,  because  he  was  the  boon  coiii{)anion  of 
Geoi^e,  Princ!^  of  Wak'«,  and  the  king  blauicd  lu.n  for  corrupting 
his  son  and  heir.  Fox  quarrelled  with  Shelbume,  and  to  drive  him 
from  oflBce  united  with  Lord  North  in  what  was  called  a  CoaUtion, 
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that  is  a  union  of  pt^oftlo  holrling  difh'rent  oijiniHim.     Tlio  followers 

of  Fox  and  North  together  were  now  more  uunieroiis  tlmn  those 

of  Shelliunic,  und   they  succeeded    in    turning    liiui   out  of  office. 

What  is  known  in  hist^.ry  fiK  th'>    "Coalition"   government  of   Fox 

and  North  wiis  now  formed.     It  had  a  largo  following  in  Parliament, 

but  peoiilo  outside  thought  it  was  wrong  that  Tories  and  Whigs, 

who  had  heen  ahusing  each  other  .so  bitterly  for  so   many  j'ears. 

should  go  into  the  sjime  government.    The  king,  t<K),  was  displeased, 

partly  l)ecause   he   hated   Fox,  and   partly   beaiu.se   the   ministry 

was    too   w(;ll    supported.       At   first    he   coidd   do   nothing ;    but 

when  I'ox  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  India, 

the  king  induced  his  friends  in  the  I^)rds  to  throw  it  out,  and  then 

made  this  an  excuse  for  forcing  his  ministers  to  resign.     He  now 

called  on  William  Pitt,  A  young  man  of  twenty  four  years  of  age,  to 

become  Prime  Minister.     Pitt  was  the  second  son  of  William°Pitt, 

the   great  Commoner,  and  although   young  in  years   was  old  in 

knowledge,  ability,  and  self-confidence.     In  vain.  Fox  and  North 

outvoted  him  in  Parliament,  and  tried  to  force  him  to  resign.     The 

king  gave  him  his  influence  and  support,  and  when,  a  few  months 

later,  the  king  dissolved  Parliament,  and  called  upon  the  people  to 

elect  their  representatives,   it  was  found  that  the  nation  was  so 

strongly  with  Pitt  that  few  of  the  foUowers  of  Fox  and  North  were 

able  to  keep  their  seats.     Pitt  was   now   Prime  Minister  with  a 

large  following  in  Parliament  and  in  the  countiy,  and  tlio  king  was 

content  to  let  him  rule.     For  seventeen  years  without  a  break, 

from   December  1783   to  February  1801,  he  remained  in  power. 

guiding  and  controlling  the  affaii-s  of  the  nation  as  no  man  had  dono 

since  the  days  of  Walpole. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  STRUGGLE   AGAINST  NAPOLEON   BONAPABTB. 

1.  William  Pitt  the  Younger.— One  of  Pitt's  fiist  acts  was  to 
pass  an  India  BUI,  in  1784,  which  gave  the  Government  control 
over  the  political  acts  of  the  East  India  Company.     This  was  doB# 
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f  V  apix,intinK  a  B.«rd  of  Contn>l,  the  president  of  which  wan  to  be 
a  memlH,r  of  the  (iovemment.     But  Pitt  had  a  great  umny  other 
reforms  m  v-iew.      He  saw  that  Parliament  did  not  represent  the 
people,  and  he  tried  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  sniaU  and  rotten 
boroughs,  and  give  more  menjbers  to  large  cities  and  towns,  and 
to  populous  counties.      In   this   he  failed,  as  Uh,  many  powerful 
pei^ns  wished  to  keep  things  as  they  were.     He  also  sought  to 
make  trade  freer  between  England  and  other  countries.     Pitt  had 
studied  and  accepted  the  views  of  a  famous  l>ook  called  the  "  VVealtli 
of  Nations,"  published  in  1770,   the  author  of  which  was  Adam 
bm.th,  a  Professor  in  a  Scotch  University.     Pitt  partly  carried  out 
Smiths  doctrines  by  lowering  the  export  and  import  duties  on 
many  articles.     Ir  this  way  he  checked  smuggling,  and  the  public 
revenue  was  increased.      He  saw  that  Ireland  was  suffering  from 
poverty,   because  she  had  no  markets  for  her  products,  and  he 
Offered   to  admit   Irish  goods  into   English  markets  if  the  Irish 
Pftrhament  would  allow  England  to  send  her  g,MKls  int.>  Ireland 
This  the  Irish  Parliament  refused  to  do  because  England  did  not 
propose  to  give  to  Ireland  the  right  to  trade  in  all  her  ports  at  home 
and  abroad.     Pitt  was  much  disappointed  at  the  refund  of  his  offer 
but  he  succeeded  in  making  trade  freer  with  France.      Pitt  als.'. 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  borrowing  money  from  political  friends 
at  high  rates  c»f  interest,  and  of  giving  them  the  privUege  of  doinir 
work  for  the  Government  at  their  own  prices.     So,  in  many  ways 
he  saved  the  pubUc  money,  and  began  to  lessen  the  public  debt. 

2.  French  Revolution.-Under  such  a  wLse  and  careful  minister 
who  kept  the  c.untry  at  peace  and  encourged  trade  and  commerce' 
the  people  were  very  prosperous,  and  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  nation  grow  rapidly.  But  in  1788  it  looked  as  if  Pitt's  power 
would  soon  be  at  an  end.  George  lU.  had  an  attack  of  insanity 
which  lasted  so  long  that  Pariiament  began  to  take  steps  to  have 
his  son  George,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  appointed  Regent.  Tlie 
Pnnce  of  Wales  was  a  great  friend  of  Fox,  and  Pitt  and  Fox  both 
expected  that  when  the  Prince  became  Regent,  Pitt  would  go  out  of 
office,  and  Fox  would  come  in.  So  when  a  Regency  Bill  was  brought 
in  which  proposed  to  state  what  the  power  of  the  R.-gent  should  be 
Fox  wanted  the  Prince  to  become  Regent  at  onc°e  with  all  the 
power  of  the  king,  but  this  Pitt  would  not  allow.  While  the  two 
parties  were  disputing  the  old  king  recovered,  and  then  the  Bill  wm 
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no  longer  needed.    The  next  year  saw  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  from  this  time  onward  Pitt's  plans  for  lessening 
tiie  debt  and  carryuig  out  great  reforms  at  home  had  to  be  dropped. 
The  causes  of  this  Rerolutiun  may  be  traced  a  long  way  back.     For 
roamy  years  the  French  people  had  been  very  badly  governed,  the 
poor  and  the  working  classes  having  to  pay  all  the  taxes,  while  the 
nobles  and  clergy  did  nothing  but  spend  tlie  earnings  of  the  pea- 
sants, labourers,  and  artisans.     But  the  time  came  when  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  French  court  could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of 
the  poor,  and  then  the  French  king,  Louis  XVI.,  called  together 
the  French  Parliament,  or  "States-General,"  to  get  money  from  the 
n«bles  and  clergy.     There  were  three  branches  of  this  States-Gen- 
eral ;  for  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  sat  and  voted  in 
separate  chambers.     When  the  Parliament  met  the  commons  would 
do  no  business  until  the  nobles  and  clergy  consented  to  meet  and 
vote  in  the  same  assembly  with  them.     The  new  assembly  thus 
formed  became  known  aa  the  "National  Assembly."    T,^e  National 
Assembly  soon  began  to  make  many  changes  giving  thf  people  more 
freedom,  and  taking  away  much  of  the  power  o*  the  king,  nobles, 
and  clergy.     In  July,  1789,  the  P^ris  mob  attacked  and  took  tha 
Bastille,  a  great  stone  fortress  and  prison  on  the  Seine,  where  many 
innocent  people  had  met  a  mysterious  fate.     A  little  later  the  king 
was  forced  by  the  mob  to  leave  his  palace  at  VersaiUes  and  take  vp 
his  abode  in  Paris,  whera  he  was  kept  a  kind  of  prisor^r.     Once  he 
tried  to  escape,  but  his  flight  was  discovered  and  ne  w%»  brought 
back.     Then  Austria  and  Prussia  made  war  upor.  France  to  put 
Louis  in  his  old  position,  and  this  so  enraged  the  Paris  mob  that  it 
broke  into  the  prisons  and  murdered  a  great  number  of  royalist 
prisoners.     This  was  in  September,  1792.     A  few  months  after- 
wards. Louis  and  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  were  put  to  death 
for  plrttirig  the  invasion  of  France  by  Austria  and  Ihiissia.     While 
these  events  were  taking  place  in  France  the  English  people  looked 
on  quietly.     Pitt,  at  first,  was  pleased  with  the  Revolution,  as  he 
thought  the  French  were  trying  to  get  the  same  kind  of  government 
as  existed  in  England.      'Sox  was  delighted ;  but  Edmund  Burke 
spoke  and  wrote  against  the    revolutionists  with  all    his  great 
genius  and  eloquence.      Burke's  speeches  had  little  effect  for  a 
time,   but  when  the  French  went  from  one  excess  to   another, 
then  Burke's  writings  began  to  be  widely  read,  and  people  grew 
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alarmed  lest  a  revolution  ahould  break  om-  h  Engliind.  War  with 
Franco  now  became  iK>i)iilrtr.  Austria  <.,.n  PrussiH  had  not  been 
^uocessful  in  their  invasion  of  France,  f  .t  after  the  first  fear  had 
passed  away  the  French  Republicans  .ir.  .  y  their  enemies  back,  and 
m  their  turn  invaded  the  Austrian  dor.iinions  in  tlie  Netherlands. 
The  i  rench  now  wanted  all  other  nati  lis  to  become  republics,  and 
when  they  began  ^o  take  steps  to  invat  »  Holland,  which  was  under 
the  protection  of  England,  peace  co-iLi  no  linger  1h)  maintained, 
and  m  Feb.  1793,  Franco  declared  «var  agiunst  England,  Holland, 
and  Spain. 

3.  YT?x  with  Prance.— In  »ne  war  that  foU^wud  England  liad, 
at  first,  «i  allios,  Spain,  HoLand,  Austria,  a.)  j  Prussia.     England 
had  to  provide  nmch  of  tb=  money  for  the  war,  which  owing  to  bad 
generalship  .ad  lack  of  « iiergy  wjis  full  of  disasters  for  tlie  Allies. 
The  French  drove  the  English  .utof  Toulon,  captured  Amsterdam, 
and  seized  the  Dutch  fleet.     Prussia  soon  nimle  peace,  whUe  Spain 
cast  in  her  lot  with   France  again.st  England.       Against  these 
reverses,  we  must  place  a  victory  by  Lord  Howe  over  the  French 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  colonies  at  the  Caim  of 
Good  Hope,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  Malacca.      So  unsuccessful  was  the 
war,  and  Sv,  heavy  the  burden  placed  upou  the  English  taxpayer, 
that  Pitt  was  anxious  to  bring  about  an  honorable  ptace.     But  the 
French  were  so  elated  with  their  victories,  that  no  reasonable  terms 
coidd  be  made,  and  in  spite  of  bad  harvests  and  great  distress 
among  the  pfK>r  and  the  working  classes,  the  war  hml  to  go  on. 
To  make  matters  worse,  a  foolish  terror  had  seized  upon  the  ruling 
and  middle  classes,  who  imagmr'.  they  saw  plots  and  coiispiracies 
in  every  meeting  held,  and  society  formed,  to  obtain  better  govern- 
ment and  a  better  representation  in  Parliament.     Cruel  and  unjust 
laws  were  passed  to  prevent  public  gatherings  and  political  writings, 
rhe  Haleas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  innocent  men  on  the 
most  triml  evidence  were  imprisoned  and  banished. 

4.  Trouble  In  Ireland.— In  the  meantime  afl^irs  in  Ireland  were 
growing  wo.-se  and  worse.  The  IrLik  Parliament  did  not  represent 
tha  Irish  people,  and  ail  offices  and  places  or  trust  were  given  to 
the  friends  of  a  few  ruling  families.  Shut  in  to  Ireland  by  heavy 
duties  agauist  their  products  in  English  markets,  the  Irish  were 
growing  restleM  oader  the  oombined  forces  of  grinding  poverty  and 
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political  injustice.     Pitt  h.Ml  trio.1  t..  remedy  some  of  their  wronn, 

but  Wtwcoii  the  Iiisi.  Pailian.cut  aiul  (Je-.r-o  111.  ho  hiid  failed. 

In  17fM),  Oni.iu..  l.Klg.s  (...  ,.all..,l  f,,.,u  Willia,,,,  Prhico  of  Orange), 

wore  forn.ea  in  the  Nurth  ..f  hvLu..!,  ,u..l  in  IT'.M,  a  b.Kly  of  Roman 

Cathohfs  iuu\  rrotc.st.ints,  known  as  the  *'  Tnite.!  Tii.shi,...n,"  Jnjgan 

to  a-.tito  for  thvlv  civil  n.ul  rdi-iuus  ri-lits.     Some  of  the  leaders 

of  this  b.<ly,    Wolf  'i'on,.,    Hun.ilton   Rowan,    and  others,   asked 

the  Frc-nth  for  help,  and  the  re.,ue«t  was  answered  by  sending  a 

body  of  French  troops  nn.kr  Oeneral  Iitx;he,  who  attempted  to 

land,  but  tailed  owing  t-ayreat  .slorni  at  se.i.     At  list  the  Irish 

rose  ui  open  rebellion,  and  forn.ed  a  camp  at  Vinegar  HUl,  in 

Wexford,  where  they  were  atfacke.1  and  defeated  by  General  Lake, 

in  June,  1798.     A  French  force,  under  fieneral  Humbert,  knded 

after  the  Imttle,  and  hid  a  brief  success,  but  w.ih  soon  heran.ed  in 

and  defeated.     This  rising  w:is  attended  by  h.,rriWe  acts  of  cruelty 

comnutted  by  both  the  Orangen.cn  and  the  rel>ek,  and  by  the 

different  secret  8ix;ieties  that  sprang  up  ..ver  the  land. 

5.  Naval  Vlctories.-While  Ireland  was  in  this  troubled  con- 
ditiun,  Fmnce,  under  its  republican  rulers,  the  "Directory  "  was 
extending  her  con-iuests  in  Italy  and  elnewhere.     Her  great  succeas 
was  largely  duo  to  the  w  .ndcrful  cre„i„3  for  war  of  a  young  and 
nsmg  genei-al.  Napoleon  Bonai«irte,  a  native  of  Corsica.     He  had 
helped  to  drive  tlie  English  out  of  France,  had  saved  the  French 
Directory  from  the  Paris  nmh,  and  had  been  given  command  of  an 
amy  which  won  vict(,.y  after  victory  ov.r  the  Austrians  in  Italy 
and  forced  them  to  yield  up  their  Italian  possessions.      Franc^ 
now  pLmned  to  mvado  England,  with  the  aid  of   the  fleets  of 
Holland  and  Spain,  bub  Admu-al  Jervis  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet 
oft  Cape  St.  Vuicent,  in  171)7,  and  drove  it  into  Cadiz  Harbor 
Nelson,  wno  was  to  win  mdi  great  renown  on  the  sea,  was  in  this 
battle,  and  displayed  great  daring  and  skill.      It  was  fortunate 
for   England   that  this  victory  was   won,    for  now  the  saflors, 
goaded  to  desperation  by  bad  pay,  bad  food,  and  cruel  treatment, 
mutinied,  first  at  Spitheau  and  then  at  the  Nore.     Their  grievances 
were  partiaUy  righted,  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  punished  and 
then  the  men  returned  to  theii-  duty.    They  soon  afterwards  p^ved 
theu-  luyaicy  anu  courage  by  defeating,  under  Admiral  Duncan,  ths 
Dutch  fleet  at  Campcrd.jwn,  October,  1797. 
But  the  British  navy  w.ia  now  to  win  a  still  more  famous  victory. 
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tlio  Austmu.s,  yut  ,..,iuis,M,,n  (,,  <ak^;i  II.  -t  .-mmI  um  a.n.v  t.,  Iv-yp, 
A^lnuml  lI,.iMti..  N,  !.,„i  uass.  nf  wi,h  a.i  Ku-Mi  fl.rr  t..  ..v.-rhik.- 
hwn,  l.utlnl.a  fursnn...  tiuio  t..  ii„.l  his  wl,..,,- ,l..>„ts.  .Vt  l.,,..!!. 
Ii-  iX"l  tlu-  ii..tvs,s.,ry  infm-iuafiMi,,  ari.l  sail.,!  at  ,>,„•,,•  f.-r  K-v"' 
wl.oro  lu,  f.H.n.l  Na,,n|,.,,„  ha.l  k...l...l,  ,a,.l  h.vl  w.,,,  a  f.,v  .♦,  virfuiy 
^.^r  H..>  M;u.u-lnk.  ,,  n^  the  Battle  of  t\w  IVrai.ii.i..  j:,,. 
NaiH.I.M.u's  <i,.et;  J  ly  ai.cI.Mi-etl  in  tlu.-  I'-.y  nf  AlnMikir  a.  .1 
lli....^'I.  It  was  six  u\-].,.k  ii:  the  fvri.in-  iNols.,,,  .....b  .s.,.u..  ..f 
liiH  si.  [K  ],t,.tH-,.fi>  the  Fivr.ch  il.-..fc  nu.l  tlio  ,s!,..,v,  u,kI  U.-an 
.•U.attlu  NUuch  ra^-ccl  nearly  nil  „!,!.,.     T!,o  tn.-rni,..,.  ^..ui..l  .n.,sr..f 

tl,cJ-iv,,,hti,vfcdiStinyo.l.un.lXa,..,k...a-sannvVitl.n,.ttlu,iiu.ans 
of  nt.nu.     Tho  iJattle  of  tlu.  .Vilt-,  avIucI,  w.s  f,,„.'!it  Aii-ust  1 
1711^  l.rnughtgivafc.j,,yan.l.vlu.f  to  EugL.u.l,  f-r  I-m,..c  w^.s  now 
without  a  «eot.     Fr...u    K;.yi.t,  Honairato   cro.sca  uvi-  fc.,  Syria 
besK.ge(l  aii.l  took  Jati;,,  ),„t  v.  ,s  i.  pnls,,!  at  A.to  hy  tho  Tuiksan.! 
the  English,  an,l  th^ur,  tmiu.l  l.>  Egypt.     Hearing  that  his  int.nvst.s 
coi.l.l  l,u  hesfc  surve.l  l.y  hiH  rutiun,  he  uscape.l  in  a  vessel  hiifk  t.. 
Fian.e,  leaving  h.s  army  hchin-l  him.     Ho  was  n-nv  n.a.le  First 
C.nsul,  un.l  once  nioio  h-.l  a  French  army  agaii.  n  the  Austrians  in 
It-ily,  defeating  them  at  .-Mareng,,  in  imi.     The  .same  x.  a-  his  army 
ni  Egyi.t  wa.s  defeated  hy  Sir  Ralph  AWiX!rond.y,  an.l  his  s.-Miei^ 
made  prisoners. 

6.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. -After  the  reheljion 
of  17!t8  nilrelan.l.  Pitt  saw  that  tho  only  way  to  save  the  inland 
from  anarchy  Wius  to  bring  about  a  Uiiioii  l>etween  (Ire.-vt  }{ritain 
and  Irelantl.  This  he  succeide.l  in  carr}ing  out  in  ISIK),  hy 
bribing  the  Iri.sh  nu-nd.ers  of  Parliament,  and  by  promi^ii,'  the 
Irish  Catholics  Uy  rep.  a!  the  laws  which  deprived  tiiem  of  their 
rights  jis  citi;..en8.  So,  on  January  1st,  1801,  the  Jri.-:h  Parlia- 
ment ce;ise.l  to  exist,  and  Ireland  becrune  n  presented  in  the 
tinted  Parliament  at  London,  by  ,!io  hundred  members  of 
the  House  of  Conuuon-,,  and  by  twenty -eight  peers.  But  I'itfs  pro- 
mise of  civil  and  religious  freedom  for  the  Roman  Catholics  could 
not  be  carried  out.  When  George  HI.  heard  that  Pitt  wa.i  pre- 
parmga  Bil!  to  give  Roitian  C-itholics  thoir  lighta,  huueclarea  he 
would  resign  Jiis  crown  rather  than  a.s.sent  to  it,  and,  Pitt  who  liad 
pledged  himself  to  tliis  act  of  iuatice,  felt  it  his  duty  to  resiirn 
iu  18U1.  ^ 
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7.  Peace  of  Amiens. -A<Miiiyt..ii,  tho  Rp,'iil<or  of  thoCommon, 
now  bocamo  Prime  Minister,  an.I  w;ih  HiipjH.rttd  V.y  Pitt.  In  Aj.rU 
of  tl.ofuinie  year,  the  EngUsh  attacked  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copcn- 
hagiii,  tho  Danes  having  shown  signs  of  hostility.  fi{r  Hyde 
Parktr  wasthe  Knghsh  Admiral,  l.iit  Nelson  did  tho  fighting  and 
won  a  hard-fought  battle.  Onco  dining  tho  struggle  Parker  signal- 
le<l  Nelson  to  retire,  hut  Nelson  put  his  telescoi>e  to  his  blind  eye, 
.\nd  said  he  could  eeo  no  signal,  and  went  on  fi-hting.  Bonaparte," 
to  serve  his  own  ends,  was  now  ready  to  make  a  truce,  and  so  in 
Marth,  1802,  the  Peace  of  Anueas  was  signed.  England  gave  up 
most  of  her  conquests,  and  /ranee  restored  the  south  of  Italy  to 
Austria. 

8.  Trafalgar.— The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  but  a  hollow  peace  ai;d 
Napoleon  soon  found  a  pretext  for  renewing  the  war.  In  defiance  of 
the  treaty  he  seized  Parma  and  Piedmont,  and  placed  an  army  in 
Switzerland.  He  found  fault  with  England  for  not  restoring  tho 
island  of  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  for  harbouring 
Frencli  refugees.  In  1804,  his  ambition  was  gratified  by  being  ma«le 
Emperor  of  France,  and  he  was  now  eager  to  extend  his  empire,  and 
dictate  to  Europe.  To  do  this  he  saw  he  must  first  ::ru.sh  England, 
and  to  this  end  he  began  to  gather  a  large  army  at  Bolougne  which 
was  to  bo  carried  across  the  Channel  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  When 
news  of  Napoleon's  designs  reached  England,  nearly  400,000 
volunteers  offered  their  servioes  to  defend  their  country,  and  form- 
ed themselves  into  coini)anies  and  regiments  for  purposes  of  drill 
and  discipline.  But  Pitt  who  had  been  called  back  to  his  old  post, 
in  1804,  depended  on  England's  navy,  and  it  did  not  fail  her  in  this 
hour  of  danger.  Napoleon  hoped  to  draw  the  English  fleet  away 
from  the  Channel,  by  sending  it  in  pursuit  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  which  sailed,  apparently,  for  the  Wes*-  Indies.  The 
plan  partially  succeeded,  for  Nelson  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  but 
after  a  while  found  that  they  had  turned  back,  for  the  purpose  of 
escorting  Napoleon's  army  across  the  Channel.  The  Spanish  fleet 
was,  however,  met  by  an  English  fleet  at  Cape  Finisterre  and  driven 
into  Cadiz,  and  Nelson  having  found  out  his  mistake,  returned  in 
great  ha-ste,  and  coming  up  mth  tho  Frcncli  fleet  at  Cape  Ti-afalgar, 
October  2l8t,  1805,  fought  and  won  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the 
war.  Whea  the  action  was  about  to  begin.  Nelson  gave  the  signal, 
"  This  day  England  expects  eveiy  maa  to  do  liia  duty,"  and  nothing 
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moid  was  naeded.  Nelson,  against  the  advice  of  his  friend*, 
exjK)8ed  hiin«elf  fearlos.sly  txj  tho  French  niarksin.!i,  one  of  ivhom 
4i()t  hira  down  while  standing  on  the  deck  of  his  own  Bhip,  tho 
Victory.  Ho  livwl  long  enough  U>  know  that  thu  Ivittlo  was  won, 
and  that  all  fUnger  of  a  French  invasion  .,f  K-iglaiid's  shores  was  at 
an  end.  Tho  Knglish  jwopl..  rejoicwl  at  Nelsons  last  and  greatest 
victf>ry,  altliough  tho  price  at  which  it  was  bought  lirought  Horrow 
and  mourning  into  every  hou8eh»>ld. 

Soon  after  this,  Napoleon,  who  had  turno.i  away  from  Engl.m.l 
to  attack  Austria,  met  and  defeated  the  finnies  of  Austria  and 
Russia  at  Austerlitz,  Deconi»)er  2,  1805,  and  the  news  of  tliis  di.n- 
aster  "  killed  Pitt."  At  tho  early  h;o  of  f„rty-^evol^  in  January 
1806,  this  worthy  son  of  a  nohlo  Kiro  jNis-fnl  away,  full  of  .sorrow 
and  anxiety  for  the  country  he  had  servftd  .-^'■'  \«el! 

9.  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.- It  ni.i  „vn  PittV  wish, 
when  he  returned  to  office  in  1804,  to  luve  ,  :i\,]  f  Fox  in  his 
Government,  but  George  III.  would  not  lir.u-  <.f  it.  Now,  after 
Pitt's  death.  Fox  was  taken  in,  for  all  jwrtiMs  wen  unit,  d  in  figiituig 
England's  liattlea  against  Najuileon,  It  wa:  hoped  that  Fox  would, 
on  account  of  his  known  frien.Uiness  to  France,  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  but  this  was  not  realized,  and  Fox  soon  followed  his 
great  rival  to  the  grave,  dying  in  1306.  It  wiis  at  this  time,  1807, 
that  England  to<jk  her  first  step  in  ridd'ng  herself  of  tho  curso  of 
slavery.  Ever  since  tho  revival  under  tho  Wesleys  and  Whitlield, 
a  deep  interest  had  been  taken  in  tho  p«Mjr,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
oppressed.  In  1773,  John  Howartl  was  drawn  into  the  work  of 
visiting  English  jails  and  prisons,  and  his  reports  of  their  wretched 
and  filthy  condition,  and  of  tho  vice  and  misery  that  prevailed  in 
them,  led  Parliament  to  take  steps  to  reform  some  af  tho  more 
glaring  abuses.  In  1788,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  Zachary 
Macauhiy,  began  a  crusmie  against  the  slave  tnido  between  Africa 
and  America,  and  against  slavery  it8elf.  Pitt  and  Fox  sympathize.! 
with  the  movement  and  lent  it  their  aid,  but  the  strong  opiK)sition  of 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  others  who  made  gain  by  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  negroes,  prevented  Parliament  from 
doing  justice  until  1807,  when  the  slave-trade  was  made  piruci/,  and 
abolished. 
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^^.-iHooii  :h..h  Englanu  could  defand  her  nv  ;■.  shores  against  all 
^v^>m:,t.  afc  u.vasl.n.     Ko  n.xb  .s,.„gi,t  (,>  ruin  Engl.u.d  through  her 
trauo  and  couunerce.     In  ISOT,,  ho  .u:fc.Ht;od  Russia  and  Prussia  at 
Jenr,ui.d  he  was  n..w  the  dictat^^r  .*f  cnlinent^d  Kuvnuo.     Ho  used 
his  power  m  an  endeavor  to  close  the  ports  of  the  continer.t  against 
LnglKsh  ship...     By  a  <leoreo  issued  from    Ik  lin,  he  forhade  all 
European  nations  to  trade  with  England.     This  was  a  severe  l.low 
..  l>n tish  merchants,   and  tho  British  Government  ret^diated  l.y 
i"H.Kldmg  other  nations  to  tnule  with  France,  and  ordering  foreign 
^ossels  to  touch  at  Brkish  ports  on  pain  of  seizure.     Between  thc^so 
two  decrees,  tho  vessels  of  neutral  nations  found  it  impossible  to 
j^iny  .,n  tlieir  conimerce,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
had  hitherto  a  large  carrying  tra.le,  was  so    vexed   at  En-dand's 
harshness  and  obstinacy' that  it  declan.l  war  against  her  in  1812 
The  Americans  complained,  also,  of  English  vessels  claiming  tlie 

H  .^  n  "'T  ^^""^^'"^"  ^-^^""'^  f"^  «l--''-ti"g  seamen.  The  war 
tliat  followed  was  wage.l  principally  in  Canada,  and  ended  in  ISir, 
by  the  matters  in  dispute  being  left  unsettled.  Not  hing  was  ..dned 
by  either  nation  in  thi.  unnatural  and  foolish  war. 

11.  Peninsular  War.-Xapoleon  ha<l  become  so  puffed  up  with 
his  successes,  that  he  began  to  mak.  and  unn.ake  kings  at  pleasure. 
His  brothers  and   relations  had  kingdoms  carv..,l    out   for   them 
m  d.fierent   parts  of   Europe-,   at   the  exj.ense  of  tiie  old  rulin-^ 
famihes.     His  priJe  and  arrogance  carrie.l  him  so  far  that  at  Ias°t 
he  dethroned  the  Kn.g  of  Spain  and  put  his  own  bn.Hior  Joseph  in 
h:s  p  ace.     a  lus  was  more  t,han  the  Spaniards  conld  endure  and  they 
calW  on  England  for  aid.     Tlio  rising  man  at  this  time  in  J^.-lish 
politics  was  George  Canning.     He  was  Minister  of  Eorei-Mi  AfiTdrs 
and  he  determined  to  help  the  Spanish  pe-plo.     Sir  A.^hnr  Wel- 
Jeslcy    who  had  .listingui.shed  himself  in  wars  in  India,  and  Sir 
Jo  ui  ]V  onre  were  .ent  with  a  small  force  to  Portugal.     Wellesh-y 
defeated   Marshal  Jnnot  at  Vimiero  in  Aug.   ISUi^,  but  a   foolish 

CoMventi.m  or  agreen.ent,  was  nude  at  Cintra  wit hout  his  consent, 
by  which  the  I  rencl.  were  permitted  to  leave  Portugal.  WellesK-v 
^.is  recal  ed  to  England,  and  Sir  .J„hn  Moore  advanced  into  Spnin. 
He  found  the  Spanish  trouj,.  fh^t  he  was  sent  to  aid  utterK- 
unrehable,  ahhou.^h  fhey  would  ilght  wellen..ugh  in  .-nail  -.n.erillx'' 


I>ands.     M.M.re  le.uned  tiiat  B( 
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Madrid  with  70,000  men,  and  as  ho  had  only  ^5,000  1 
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retreated  townnls  tho  oust  whoio  },u  fxpeotc-.l  t,.  f,,,,!  his  ships  He 
Wi«  pursued  at  Hrst  l.y  Nap. 'Ic" m, and  .•if'crw.mls  l.y  :\r,ushal  Snult 
with  a  Inryo  army,  i,i  the  liupe  ..f  ovortaki.,-  hin.  Ik  Inr..  h,.  r,:M 
tliocast.  Whea  Moore  arriv.-.l  at  Con.r.nv  the  vcs.srl.s  in  whi.h  ho 
meant  to  emhaik  his  nu-n  w.-re  iiouhnv  (o  W  s.vi,,  ,i,.,I  while 
vaiting  for  th.'in,  the  French  army  attark.-d  his  sm;Jl  f. .r.v     ( .„  tho 


Y     ^^S»rof6ibra1f  r  ^a5 


iCth  Jan.  180!»,  was  fouu^lit  the  famous  l.attle  .  t  Corum.a,  in  Which 
,,',"?'  ^r'"''"  *''''  """^  Promisin^r  „,,H.r,a  i,^  the  IJritish  annv,  was 
killed..  The  rrench  were  defeat.-.l  with  a  I,.s.s  of  ;j,(MK>  uuu  and 
Moore's  army  was  allowed  to  emha.k  without  ,noI,,.st.iti,„:  Afoon. 
Inmself  was  Imried  l.y  his  sorn-win-  e.mnad.s  ..n  th.  l-.i.tlrfu.!.! 
N,  ended  England's  first  HFort  t,   drive  the  French  o„r  of  S,.ain. 

But  Canning  was  no(  dismayed.  Ho  s.-iit  \\M!...l,.y  „.,,.|c  a-ain 
but  with  an  army  altogether  too  small,  and  too  l.a.lly  sMi,[)li.d^  for 
S-.  ch  a  campaign  as  he  had  fo  carry  o„.  For  fo„i  ^..,tis  d,d  Welh'sley 
struggle  against  large  Fr.-n.  h  armies,  uith  htile  support  from  his 
friends  in  Englan.l,  or  froui  his  S,ui>ish  allies.  I,,  spite  of  Mvim-n- 
doua  difficulties^   he  drove  the  French  .ut  of   I>,.riugai,   md    won 
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Victory  after  vicfcc.iy  over  them  in  Spain.  In  1809,  he  defeated 
Man*hal  S..ulL  jit  f)iH.rt..,  ami  Marslial  Vicb.r  at  Takvera.  He  then 
retreated  hef..ru  a  Jar^'e  army  under  Marslial  Massena,  juid  con- 
Btructed  a  strong  line  ..f  defences  at  Torres  Vedr.w,  near  Lislwn 
and  on  the  cast  of  Portugal.  Ma.ss..na  found  he  culd  not  pas' 
\\ellesley'8  fortif.cations,  and  ho  had  to  retreat  with  great  loss,  for 
Wellesley  had  ;;.used  the  whole  country  to  Im  laid  )«ire  of  cattle  and 
fo.jd,  an.l  whin  Mas.senas  army  W^gan  to  retreat  the  stragglers  were 
cutoff  m  .neat  nundn-rs  l.y  tlie  enrage.l  Spanish  guerilla  hands 
Wellesle.,  now  Viscount  Wellingt..n,  f.,]lowe.l  up  tlie  Frencli 
retreat  a  .^l  won  many  battles.  Ho  fc<,„k  ],y  storm  the  two  stron- 
^.rtres.se.s  of  Cuidad  Rodrig..  and  Hadajos  in  1812,  defeated  the 
French  at  -aUmanca  an.l  Yittoria  in  1812  and  1813,  and  drove 
Josej.h  B..nai)arto  out  of  Spain.  The  successful  siege  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian m  1813,  was  followed  in  1814  by  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  the 
last  battle  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

12.  Russian  Campaign. -In    1812,    Napole<.n   stiirted    with    an 
.M-my  of  half  a  million  into  Russia,  to  ronquer  that  country.     The 
Russian  emi)eror  ha.l  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Najwleon  for  a 
few  years,  but  Napoleon's  Berlhi  .lecree,  by  which  Russia  was  not 
permitted  to  trade  with  England,  proved  a  great  hardship  to  the 
Russian  people,  and  they  soon  began  t<j  import  English  manufac- 
^itivs.  against  Napoleon's  orders.     This  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  alliance  between  Russia  and  France,  and  to  Nap)leon'8  invasion. 
At  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in  Septeud)er  1812,  the  Russians  were 
defeated  after  a  fierce  struggle,  and  then  Nai)oleon  pressed  on  to 
Moscow,  the  chief  city  in  Russia.     Rather  than  permit  the  French 
arn.>    to   winter    there,    the   Russians  set   Ire  to  the   city,   and 
Napoleon,  without  food  or  shelter  for  his  troops,  h.-ul  t«.  begin  a 
retreat.     Winter  now  came  on,  and  the  retreating  French,  widiout 
proper  clothing  and  f.,od,  did  daily  by  the  thous;in.l.    The  Russians; 
hung  on  the  rear,  cutting  off  tlie  weary  stmgglers  as  they  fell  ])ehind 
the  main  bo<ly  of  the  army.      So  out  of  the  great  host  that  went 
with    light  heart,s   to   an   easy  conquest,    only   20,000    retume<l. 
Encouraged  by  Napoleon  s  misfortunes,  Austria  and  Prussia  n»)W 
rose  against  the  tyrant,'  and  joining   their  forces  with   those  of 
Russia,  met  and   defejited   him   after   three   thiys   of   fighting,  at 
Leipzig,  in  ( )ctolH..r,  1813.     Step  by  step  Napoleon  was  now  driven 
back,  untU  the  »rmie-H  of  the  allies  entered  Paris  i»  1814.    ^■apoieon 
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l«d  to  ^ve  up  his  throne,anJ  bo  content  with  ruling  ewer  the  Iktle 
i^and  of  Elba,  which  was  given  him  as  his  kingdom  by  his  victorious 

13.  Waterloo.  1815.-r.oui8  XVm.,  the  brother  of  Louis  XVT 
was  now  n^o  King  of  T,-^nce,  and  the  Allies  began  t,,  re-arn-,„ge 
the  map  of  Europe,  which  had  been  thrown  into  s.ul  confusion  by 
xVapoleon  s  conquests.     Before  they  had  made  nn,ch  progress,  thev 
were  startled  by  the  news  that  Napol.on  had,  after  eleven  months 
absence,  returned  t ,  Fnince,  and  was  making  his  way  towards  Paris.  , 
His  old  soldiers  gxadly  rallied  around  hi.i^  Lnuis  XVIIT.  fled  from 
Pans,  and  Napoleon  w.vs  once  mure  on  the  French  throne      The 
Allies  hastenrd  to  gather  their  forces  to  cnish  him,  and  England 
and  Prussia  scxm  had  armies  in  the  field.     NaiK.loon  saw  that  hi. 
only  chance  was  to  defeat  the  English  and  Prussians  sepamtely 
Wore  taey  could  unite  their   forces.     He  marched  north  into 
Belumm,  and  on  June  16,  1815,  met  and  defeated  the  Prussians  at 
Ligr.y.     The  same  day  the  English  and  Belgi^ms  umler  Wdlintrton 
w.re  attacked  at  Quatre  Bms  by  Marshal  Ney.     Wellington  re- 
f  ulsed  Ney,  bub  hearing  of  the  Pru.ssian  defeat  at  Ligny.  he  feU 
back  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  nine  miles  from  Brussels,  Jkeep  up 
bjs  line  of  commuaication  with  Blucher,   the  Prussian  general 
There,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  Wellingtoa  and  Napoleon  met 
for  the  first  and  only  time  on  the  bittlefield.     W^eUington's    rmy 
was  largely  m^ule  up  of  Belgians  and  Germans,  while  his  Endish 
trtK)p8  were,  many  of  them,  niw  levies  and  untried  in  little      In 
numbers  the  armies  were  ncurly  equal,  but  Napoleon  had  with  him  ' 
the  veterans  of  hisarmy,  be-sides  being  much  superior  t<,  W,Hin.rt„a 
m  o^valry  and  artUlery.     Wellington's  hope  wa<  „  hold  the  F.vuoh 
at  bay  untd  Blucher  and  the  PruKsiaiu  could  arrive  in  the  early 
afternoon      Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  by  the  deadly  play 
of  his  artillery,  and  the  fierce  chaiges  of  his  Rivalry  to  break  the 
Hntish  ranks.     As  the  day  wore  on,  and  Wellington  s^iw  hi.4  thin 
Juies  growing  thinner  mider  the  desperate  changes  of  the  French 
«iv^  and  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  he  began  to  long  for  «  Nicfht 
or  Blucher."      At  last,  about  five  in  the  aftern,K„^  the  sound  of 
distant  firing  was  heanl,  and  a  little  later  it  w;is  seen   that  the 
1  russians  had  arrived,  and  were  attacking  tl.e  Hank  of  the  French 
army^    NafH.lHon  saw  that  but ...,.  H.^nee  v.,n.h,^d,  and  that  was 
by  a  desperate  charge  of  his  Old  Guard  to  break  the  British  lines 
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before  help  frum  the  Prussians  could  rejich  them.  These  trusted 
veterans  came  gallantly  forward,  but  when  near  the  British  lines 
they  met  with  such  a  deadly  volley  of  musketry,  followed  by  sutli 
a  fierce  baycuiet  diargo  of  the  British  infantry,  that  they  wavered, 
turned,  and  fli-d.  The  victory  was  won,  Napoleon's  career  was 
ended,  and  Europe  was  saved.  The  Prussians  pursued  the  fleeiuj^ 
French  far  hito  the  night,  cutting  down  the  fugitives  without 
mercy.  Napoleon  himself  fled  to  Paris,  and  a  little  later  surren- 
<lered  to  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war.  lie  was  banished  to 
the  lonely  and  rocky  island  of  St .  Helena,  where  six  years  after  he 
died,  May  6, 1821.  Louis  X  '.Til.  came  bivck  to  the  French  throne, 
and  the  great  struggle  for  Eun)pcan  freedom  wa'-  over. 

14.  Condition  of  the  Nation.— Tlie  long  war  was  ended,  and 
the  nation  found  itself  with  over  8(X)  millions  of  debt,  much  of  it 
contracted  in  paying  great  sums  to  the  Allies  to  keep  their  armies 
in  the  field.  No  nation  had  Buffered  so  little  from  tliis  desperate 
struggle  as  England,  partly  because  she  was  free  from  invasion,  and 
partly  because  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  controlled  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Her  manufactures  were  sold  in  every 
European  market  and  her  industries  sutl'ered  little  check,  until  the 
poverty  of  other  nations  became  so  great  as  tf)  prevent  them  from 
buying.  But  now  that  the  war  was  over  ti.  tusjinds  of  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  when  the  crops  failed  in  1810,  the 
high  duty  on  wheat  made  fo(xl  so  desir  as  to  ciiuse  a  famine.  The 
•labour-saving  machines  were  blamed  for  taking  away  employment 
from  stiirving  workiiigmen,  and  riots  followed  in  which  organized 
efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  new  and  hated  noachinery. 

The  Tar  had  so  fully  taken  the  attention  of  the  king's  ministers 
and  of  Parliament,  that  all  politicsj  reforms  had  ceased.  George 
TIT.  had  become  permanently  insjine  in  1810,  and  his  son  Oeorge 
w;vs  appointed  Ilegent.  The  Regent  wasawortliless  profligate,  and 
his  base  actions  made  him  unpi  >pular  with  the  people.  So,  for  some 
years  after  the  war,  tliei-o  was  great  distress  and  much  p;litical  dis- 
content among  the  people,  which  was  increased  by  the  harsh  laws 
passed  by  Parliament  against  freedom  of  speech. 

15.  Literature  ar.d  Inventions.— George  in.  die«l  in  1820,  after 
the  lohgest  reign  in  our  history,  and  w.is  succeedtMl  by  his  son 
George  IV.     Tlio  chief  features  of  this  eventful   reigu    have  been 
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skctchcfl  ;  hut  no  inonti..n  has  lut,,  mado  of  the  great  men  who 
m;«lo  England  famous  l.yflioir  wriiin,'s  aii.I  scioiitilic  :lis.'. .merits. 
For  it  was  (luriiijj;  this  l.iiiio  that  ]{<>l.,.Hs..n  wmto  liis  historiea  of 
.Scotland,  S,.,un,  and  AnifHca,  tliat(iil,lM,ni'onii...si.d  his  I ).cline and 
Fall  „/  fh,:  l:,„n«n  JJmjn,;,  and  that  ." dam  Smith  -avo  t..  tho  World 
his  ir.alfh  i,t  X„i;„„.^.     Samncl  .7olii;,>un  wr,,to  css;iys,  criticisms. 
and  poems,  ],„r  Jiu  is  h.st,  rcm.Mnhorod  l.y  hi.s  l>kr,„nar,,,  puLlislu-.l 
in  tho  rei.;n  of  Gcrgo  IT.     C.-ldsmith,  who   talked  like   "Po..r 
I'oll,"  wrote  charming  tah-s  andcssivs.      His  namo  will  never  he 
forgotten  while  tho    Vuar  „f   W„h.„.l,l  retains,  its  wvil  deserved 
popularity.     IJut  tho  most  remarkahle  feature  of  all  this  literary 
activity  is  tho  long  list  of  great  pcets  wlio  hve<l  and  wroto  during 
tho  latter  half  of  tho  ISth  and  tlio  heginning  of  tlie  I'.tth  century! 
For  this  literary  out hmst  wo  must  give  s,.mo  credir,  i.,  tho  hopes 
and  fours  aroused  hy  tho  great  upheaval  in  tho  sncial  and  political 
hfeof  Fnmce.     Cowpei,  Hums,  Siielley,  Keats,  iJyron,  Camphell, 
Coleridge,  S.mthey,  Wordsworth,  M.-.-re,  and  Scott,  are  nam.-s  of 
poets  second  only  to  those  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton. 
But  Scott  (Sir  Walter)  ranks  higlier  as  a  novelist  than  a.s  a  pogt, 
and  the  author  of  tho   W„r,rh,j  Snnh,  still  holds  the  first  phice 
among  tho  novelists  of  all  climes  and  ages. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign,  in  IS07,  two  Amenc;ins,  Fulton 
and  Livingston,  moved  a  vessel  u-.  the  Hudson  liiver  hy  steam,  and 
a  little  Lvter,  in  1813,  steam-navigati.ni  was  hied  on  a  small  scale 
on  the  Clyde.  Scientific  disc  veries  were  ma<lo  hy  such  m<ii  as 
Herschel,  D-avey,  and  Priestly,  while  Josiah  WedgewfHHl  taught  tho 
people  of  Staffijrdshire  tho  ait  of  nuiking  beautiful  and  gniceful 
pottery. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  PEEIOD  OP  HEPOBM. 

1.  George  IV.— The  last  of  the  four  Georges  \v^-\  \nie-\  the  acting 
king  for  ten  years  before  his  father's  death,  and  the  nation  laiew 
Ilim  t<M,  well  toexiHM-t  much  in  tho  way  of  g.Mnl  from  his  hands.  His 
iwiimienj  called  him  "Tiie  First  Gentleman  in  Eurojuj,"  by  which 
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they  meant  that  in  polish  <>(  manner  and  external  grace  he  was  a 
veiy  fine  gentleman.  Nevertheless,  ho  was,  all  through  his  life,  a 
coM'artlly,  licentious  man,  who  would  stoop  U^  any  act  of  meanness 
and  treachery.  Fortunately,  his  pei-sonal  influence  was  small,  and 
heyond  niising  a  storm  of  national  indignation  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  l>y  trying  in  vain  to  force  a  Bill  through  Parliament  to 
secure  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Queen  Caroline,  his  occujiancy  of 
tlio  throne  made  little  difference  in  English  afiairs. 

2.  Holy  Alliance. — Tliere  was  considerable  unrest  and  discon- 
tent at  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  arising  almost  entirely  from 
liiinl  times,  and  the  hai-sli  laws  pjussed  by  the  Gf)vemment  against 
tlio  right  of  tlio  peojjle  to  meet  and  discuss  public  affairs.  One 
outcome  of  this  feeling  \tas  an  attempt,  called  the  Cato  Street  Con- 
spiracy, to  nmnler  the  ministry,  in  1820.  Tlie  conspirators  were 
seized,  some  were  put  to  death,  and  others  luinished  for  life. 

Abroa<l,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of 
Prussia,  France,  and  Spain,  formed  an  alliance,  willed  the  "Holy 
Alliance,"  to  crush  out  any  efforts  chat  miglit  be  made  by  their  sub- 
jects to  increase  their  freedom,  or  secure  their  rights.  This  alliance 
Wivs  the  result  of  the  fear  arf)used  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  the  growing  feeling  in  Europe  in  favour  of  lil)erty.  Tlie  British 
Govermnent,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  par- 
ticular, were  charged  witli  being  too  friendly  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  too  hostUo  to  tlie  oppressed  people  of  other  nations.  But 
Castlercagh's  suicide,  in  1822,  removed  one  obrhjiclo  to  a  more 
liberal  policy,  in. I  henceforth  the  tide  of  Rtfonu  began  to  flow  more 
strongly,  and  with  fewer  interruptions. 

3.  Canning,  Peel,  and  Huskisson.— After  Castlereagh's  death, 
(Jeorge  Canning,  a  brilliant  and  liberal-minded  statesman,  became 
Foreign  Secretary.  Unlike  Castlereagh,  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
oj)jiressed  everywhere,  and  while  he  nmnaged  England's  foreign 
affaii-s,  her  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  freedom.  He 
would  not  aid  the  Turks,  wiio  were  trying  to  crush  out  a,  revolt  in 
Greece,  nor  the  SiKuiish,  when  their  colonies  in  America  rose  to 
gain  their  independence.  He  saved  Portugal  fmm  an  attack  from 
France  and  Spain,  when  Portugal  souglit  lo  Mitroduce  Parliamentary 
Government.      Nor    was   Canning   inditfevent   to   wrongs   nenrer 
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hf.ine.     Ho  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  f  he  rights  of  Dissenters  and 
Itoman  Catliolics,  as  well  us  of  tlie  slaviH  in  the  West  Indies. 

While  Canning  was  using  Ijis  infliiuiice  abroad  atid  at  homo  in 
the  interests  of  the  wrong.;.!  and  o|.|.iu.s.sod,  Robert.  Peel,  tlic  IFome 
Secretary,  w;.3  l)U8y  rufonning  the  Criminal  Liws.  Sir  Samuel 
Iloniilly,  in  the  early  jKirtof  this  century,  ha.l  tried  earnestly  to  gut 
Parliament  to  lessen  the  number  <.f  criims  punislialilo  with  death, 
and  had  succeeded  in  getting  ])ocket-i)iokiiig  roiiiovcl  from  the  list 
of  capital  oHences.  There  was,  it  is  8,ii<l,  over  'J(M>  ciiiius  for  whirh 
a  person  could  be  hanged.  To  steal  five  shillings  from  a  sliop  or  a 
fish  from  a  pcmd,  to  injure  Westminster  Bridge,  was  to  incur  the 
death  penalty,  and  to  be  put  into  the  sjime  list  with  tlu!  forger  und 
murderer.  At  last  men  saw  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  tlie  Crimuial 
Law,  and  Peel,  in  1824,  managed  to  get  Parliament  to  consl;n^  U, 
remove  moie  than  100  of  the  smaller  otfences  from  the  list  ^o 
which  the  death  penalty  was  attached. 

Not  less  useful  than  Canning  and  Peel  in  carrj-ing  out  reforms 
was  Iluskisson,  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  He  s.iw  that 
iilngland  was  suffering  from  her  trfwle  and  navigation  laws,  ami 
from  the  unwise  restrictions  placed  upon  workingmen.  Hu  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  duties  on  silk  and  wool,  and  had  the  laws 
repealed  which  prevented  workingmen  from  tmvelling  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  tlie  law  which 
gave  a  magistrate  the  power  to  fix  the  wages  of  kbouring  men. 
Besides,  he  paved  the  way  for  freer  trade  by  otiering  foreign  vessels 
special  advantages  in  English  i^rts,  on  the  condition  that  the  mmn 
privileges  were  given  by  foreign  nations  to  Engli.sh  vessels. 

Tlie  years  1825-6  were  years  of  scarcity,  and  following  as  they 
did  a  commercLal  panic  arising  out  of  focjlish  speculation,  there  was 
much  distress,  and  some  rioting.  The  high  duties  on  fowl  had  now 
to  give  way  for  a  time,  and  Huskisson  passed  a  law  hy  which  the 
duty  on  wheat  fell  as  the  price  rose,  and  ruse  as  the  price /»«.  Tliis 
was  the  famous  "sliding  scale"  of  duties,  which  lasted  till  fiee 
trade  came  in.  The  distress  and  lack  of  employment  led  to  a 
large  emigration  to  Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape  of  ( Joo<l  Hope,  and 
the  United  States. 

4.  The  Australian  Colonies.— Now  South  Wales  in  Australia 
was  now  a  flourishing  colony,  and  although  at  first  •ettled  by  con  victa 
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it  began  alM)ut  tin's  timo  to  nscoive  a  tlitfercnh  kind  of  Bottlprs. 
Many  of  tliu  woll-liohaviMl  convicts  wtro  given  flicir  freodoin,  and 
they  and  tluiir  descendants  heciinio  g(M«l  citizens.  Other  colonies 
wero  gr.uIuciUy  founded,  such  as  Queensland,  Western  Australia, 
and  South  Austi;ilia.  Victoria  now  one  of  the  moat  im{H)rtant 
colonies  was  once  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  became  a  seiwr- 
ate  province  in  I80I.  Large  cities,  in  time,  grow  up,  such  ae 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  latter  being  founded  in  1835. 

5.  Repeal  of  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  1828- Lord  Liverpool, 

the  Prime  Minister,  u  d  in  1827,  and  Canning  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  Much  was  expected  fr.Jin  sucli  a  liberal  and  clear- 
sighted man,  but  C.mning  died  a  few  months  after  uking  ofljce, 
and  shortly  afterward*  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoii  became  Prime 
Minister  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Wellington  was  not  a  liberal  or  fiir-seeing  statesman, 
bub  he  was  thoroughly  honest  and  unselfish.  And  now  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  injustice,  lloman  Catliolics  and  Dissenters 
were  to  have  their  wrongs  righted.  The  Test  and  Corporation  A"ts 
had  j)revented  Dissentei-s  from  holding  offices  in  tlio  towns  and  cities. 
In  1828  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  a  Bill  to  do  away  with  these 
laws  and  the  measure  was  carried.  Although  willing  to  relieve 
Protestant  Dissenters,  the  Government  would  not  consent  to  repeal 
the  laws  shutting  Roman  Catholics  out  of  Parliament  The  laws 
against  Roman  Catholiv^s  were  not  so  severe  as  they  i.ad  been,  for 
in  1817  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  army  and  navy,  and  they 
had  the  right  to  vote  for  Tiiembers  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  at 
this  time  the  majority  of  the  English  people  were  as  unwilling  as 
Parliament  and  the  CJovemment  to  do  justice  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  But  what  a  sense  of  justice  would  not  d(\  necessity 
forced  on  the  naticm.  Daniel  O'Coiuiell,  an  exceedingly  clever 
and  eloijuent  Irish  barristei,  persuaded  the  people  of  Clare  County, 
Ireland,  to  elect  him  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  although  he  knew 
he  could  not  take  his  seat.  In  the  meantime  a  large  "Catholic 
Association"  had  been  formed  in  Ireliind,  xo  agitjite  f(jr  the  ri^'hts  of 
the  Catholics,  and  this  Association  became  .so  powerful  under 
O'Connell's  guidance,  tliat  rhc  Government  began  to  fear  another 
civil  war  in  Ireland,  if  measures  were  not  taken  to  quiet  tlie 
excitement. 
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6.  Bomaa  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  1829.— Tlie  r;(>\crnment, 
Parliaiiu'iif,  ami  t!io  majority  (jf  Kii>,'li8li  ]it><i)ili>  wiTt  all  opjKtsed  to 
giving  lioinan  Catholics  their  rights,  Itiit  NVi-lliiigt4>ii,  who  know 
what  war  was,  aiw  it  Wiw  his  duty  to  yield,  lliu  Houso  of  Ijorrls, 
on  mciro-  than  one  occasion  hiid  j)re%-»ntud  justice  iHjing  done,  and 
now  Wellington  used  his  groat  influence  with  that  Innly  to  have  a 
Human  Catholic  £nianci{jation  Bill  j»ass»'d  in  1)^29.  "Wellington 
and  Peel  had  done  their  duty,  hut  in  so  doing  hml  mmlo  themselves 
unpopular  with  the  English  jKJople.  In  18,^:{,  the  Quakers  were 
allowed  to  become  members  of  Parliament,  and  in  185«  tho  sumu 
measure  of  justice  was  meted  out  to  the  Jews. 

7.  William  IV.— In  June,  1830,  George  IV.  died.  His  only 
daughter,  the  rnncess  Charlotte,  liad  died  in  1817,  and  this  left 
William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  Via  micces3v)r.  William  IV.  had 
been  a  commander  in  the  na\y,  and  hence  was  aille<l  the  "  Sailor 
King."  He  was  a  frank,  hearty,  well-intentioned  man,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  private  liffj  was  nono  too  pure,  was  popular 
with  the  people.  He  came  to  the  tlirone  at  a  time  of  great  excite- 
ment in  Europe.  Revolution  was  in  the  air.  The  French  drovo 
out  Charles  X.,  and  put  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  and  Belgium 
separated  from  Holland  and  became  an  independent  nation.  HaJ 
thf-re  'yjen  an  unwise  or  uniwpular  king  in  England  at  this  time,  tho 
excitement  in  favour  of  political  reform  might  have  led  to  another 
revolution. 

8.  Reform  Bill  of  1832.— While  the  war  with  Napoleon  was 
going  on,  tiiu  English  people  hiid  too  much  to  think  alnmt  t<j  pay 
much  attention  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  Now,  however,  that  tho 
War  was  over,  a  more  liberal  government  in  office,  and  the  dread  of 
a  revolution  jiiissed  away,  intelligent  people  began  to  see  how 
unjust  it  was  that  lai^e  cities  like  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds  should  have  no  representatives  in  Parliament,  while  many 
small  towns  had  tho  j)rivilege  of  sending  one  or  two.  t^till  worse, 
;juite  a  number  of  places  that  onco  ha<l  a  population,  but  had  lost 
it,  continued  to  send  memlwrs.  In  some  cases  there  were  only  a 
iozen  or  a  score  of  voters,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  a  county  in 
Scotland,  only  one  man  voted,  and  he  elected  hiiiiself.  Tlien  there 
were  a  great  number  of  small  villages  that  sent  memliers  at  tho 
command  oi   ttie  land-owners,   ^>n   wiioso  estate  the  viilages  went 
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built.  If  tne  lana-owner  wan  in  nood  of  inonoy,  he  wM  the  right 
to  the  seat  to  some  man  w)i  >  wished  to  bo  a  inemlMir  of  I'arliniiKMit, 
and  these  "  nomination  "Vionxighs  noon  cam<)  to  have  a  regular 
market  value.  In  itther  horougha,  the  voters  wore  to  few  that  a  rich 
candidate  could  easily  Ixiy  their  vokt^s.  80  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  British  Parliam«!nt  did  not  rr.illy  represent  the  British  people. 
Yet  many  men,  some  of  them  iutolligeiit  and  himest,  dreaded  any 
change,  fearing  that  it  wouUl  )>o  the  bei^inning  of  a  rev«lution,  or 
that  go<Kl  and  iblo  mon  would  find  it  dJHicult  to  ]>o  elected,  if  votes 
were  given  to  the  people.  One  of  these  was  Wellington,  who 
thought  that  everything  wju*  just  right,  and  tiuit  the  system  in 
use  could  not  be  improved. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  have  a  general  ejection  8<jon  after  a 
new  sovereign  vmiw  to  the  throne.  ,ind  the  election  that  took  place 
in  1830,  showed  that  Wellington  and  Peel  liad  lost  their  i)opularity 
on  account  of  the  Uonuin  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  Soon  after 
the  new  Parliament  met  the  Gcivennuent  had  to  resign  and  Lord 
Grey  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Lord  John  Russell  as  leader  in 
the  Commons.  Russell  lost  no  time  in  bringing  in  a  Reform  Bill, 
but  it  made  so  many  changes  that  it  passed  its  second  reading  by  a 
maj  jrity  of  only  one,  and  a  little  later  an  important  change  was 
nuide  in  it,  when  it  came  up  again  for  discussion.  Tlie  ministers 
now  persuaded  the  king  to  diswjlve  Parliament,  and  hav^e  a  new 
election.  Although  veiy  few  people  had  votes,  yet  the  feeling  was 
so  strong  throughout  the  cjuntry  among  the  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, artisans,  and  workingmen  that  the  election  resulted  in 
giving  the  Bill  a  large  majority.  A  second  Reform  Bill  was  now 
introtluced  in  the  Commons  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  109,  but 
when  it  went  before  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  thrown  out.  This 
caused  intense  indignation,  and  great  meetings  were  held  in  different 
t»arts  of  the  country  to  denounce  the  Lords  and  to  encourage  the 
supiwrters  of  the  measure.  In  some  places  there  were  3ts  and 
burnings,  and  people  be<ran  to  fear  that  a  revolution  was  near  at 
hand.  Once  more  did  the  Government  bring  in  the  measure,  and 
once  more  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majoiity  in  the  Conunons,  and 
rejected  in  the  Lords  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  n^^w  resigned, 
and  Wellington  tried  to  form  a  Government,  but  failed.  Gr<  •  yas 
recalled,  not,  howevir,  before  he  had  secured  a  pledge  from  {  1.  .Ing, 
that  ho  would,  if  necessary,  create  sufficient  new  peers  to  carry  the 
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Bin  through  '  he  Lords.  This  »l»iriii«.l  the  Lords  nnd  whoii  the 
measure  came  lieforo  thorn  in  June,  IKW,  many  iifjiyt>.l  away  from 
the  Housti  and  in  this  manner  tli^»  Reform  IJill  becjuuo  law. 

The  cJmnj/e"  m.ulo  by  this  celehmted  Bill  were  two-f(.M,     First,  it 
ttM.k  away  from  many  ^">G)8maU  iH.rcu-hs  th«  rii^'ht  t..  ncnd  mumJH>r8 
to  Parliament  and  it  reiluced  the  muiaburs  of  thirty  otliur  lM>r«ughs 
from  two  each   t»>  one.      The  mer.vhcrs  thus  taken  from  small' 
boroughs  were  pivuii  to  large  towns,  citius,  and  counties  in  Kngland, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.     8ucundly,  the  number  of  voters  wjis  greatly 
increased,  for  those  who  jwid  £10  a  year  rental  in  towns,  and  £50 
a  year  in  counties  wore  given  votes.      Besides  these,  votes  were 
given  to  copy-holders  and  Icise-holders.     The  cIhhs  that  benefitted 
most  by  this  change  was  the  middle  class,  the  labouring  classes 
having  to  wait  many  years  before  the  fmnchise  was  given  to  them. 
After  the  Reform  Bill  the  old  politicjil  jjarties  clianged  their  names, 
taking  now  the  titles  of  Conservative  and  Liberal,  instead  of  Tiyiy 
and  Whi(j. 

9.  Other  Keforms.— Now  that  a  reformed  Parliament  was  elected, 
Agreatmany  nmch  needed  reforms  were  carrie<l  out.  In  1833,  after 
a  struggle  of  fifty  years,  ag.tinst  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  Wilber- 
force  died,  but  lot  before  he  saw  it  practiciUy  alwlishod,  at  a 
cost  of  £20,00(  ,000  to  the  British  nation.  The  same  year  laws 
were  passed  to  protect  children  from  over-work  in  factories,  and  a 
grant  of  money  was  made  to  schools  for  the  poor.  In  1834,  the 
Poor-Law,  which  had  become  a  great  burden  on  the  industrious 
portion  of  tho  population,  w:i8  amended  by  comi>elling  those  who 
Cfjuld  not  work  or.  support  their  families  to  go  to  places  caUed 
work-wuMS,  where  work  was  given  thera  if  they  were  able  to  do  it. 
The  jhange  from  o%U-door  to  in-door  relief  soon  had  a  great  effect 
in  rjducing  pauj>erism. 

Oth«r  important  changes  at  this  time  were  the  Municipal  Act 
(1835)  providing  for  the  election  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
towns  and  cities  by  the  ratepayers,  and  a  Bill  (183C)  permitting 
Diasenters  to  be  married  in  their  own  chapels. 

Nor  must  we  forget  impn>vements  and  reforms  of  another  kind 
that  wer&  taking  place.  The  need  of  better  means  to  cany  goods 
to  njarket  led  to  tho  laaklng  of  Mac^amiz^  roads,  tliat  is  roads 
■aade  oi  broken  atone,  and  introduced  by  a  Scotchman  called  liao- 
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Adim.  NovertlKaoss,  ,ir.,.„l  ,„a<l,s  an.l  .-Hnal.s  xwiv  not  sufiiciont  U^ 
moettl..-  .U.„.,-ui.I.s  ,.f  Knnli.sl,  iM.lns.r.v,  an.l  it  uas  „ni  (ill  (io<,i«,. 
btei.lK.Hs..,,,  thesuiM.f  H  i„M,r  cnllirr,  li.i.l  ..vcicmo  the  dithculties 
of  i„„v.ng  uaggons  al-m.^,.  im,,  lail.s  l.y  means  ,.f  a  locnintive  or 
steuni-cngnu-.  tlmt  Kn-lisl,  products  co.il.l  tin.l  easy  convt-yanc-e  to 
their  ma.rkets.  The  tirst  raih-ua.l  was  l.nilt  in  IS."}''  from  Mancl>e.stei 
to  LiveriKu.l,  und  the  train  travelled  at  the  rate  <.i  thirty-tive  miles 
.111  hour. 

fitvsi.les  t  lu-se,  other  improvi-ments  were  going  on,  such  as  founding 
Meehanus  Institutes,  re.lucing  the  price  of  newspapers,  l.uilding 
sclKK.ls  and  colleges,  and  providing  asylums  for  the  insane.  It  is 
8:ul  to  thnik  that,  while  s..  many  things  were  being  done  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  a  great  many  were  suffering  from  want,  part  of 
winch  was  causid  by  th<)  many  in.proven.ents  in  labour-s,iving 
iimclunes.  So,  in  the  year  1837,  when  William  IV.  died,  there 
were  many  families  in  England  that  could  scarcely  aflbrd  to  buy  the 
coarsest  tood  and  dothiii"'. 


CHAPITER  XX^^, 

HISTORY   OF   OUR   OWN   TISIKS. 

1.  Victoria.-William  IV.,  like  George  IV.,  left  no  child  as 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Victoria,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.  The  young  ,p,een  at 
the  time  of  her  accession  was  l>ut  eighteen  years  of  age,  neverthe- 
less, she  had  been  so  carefully  tmined  and  educated  under  hei 
n.other'a  watchful  eye  that,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  it  wa" 
with  a  dee{.  sense  of  the  duties  she  had  to  discharge,  and  with  c 
hxec  resolve  to  keep  the  goc^l  of  her  people  always  before  her 
During  the  tifty-five  years  of  her  rule,  she  has  earned  the  love 
and  respect  n,.t  of  her  subjects  alone,  but  of  the  people  of  all 
nations,  by  her  ,.,nc  domestic  life,  and  by  her  faithful  discharge  ol 
every  private  and  pul>lic  duty. 

Her  accession  to  the  throne  made  it  necessary  to  separate  Hanover 
from  the  Crown  of  England,  the  laws  of  Hanover  not  permitting  a 
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woman  to  mile.  ITie  (iiiuen's  uiulo,  the  Duko  of  Ciiinberlaiul,  now 
hecfinio  King  of  Ilanovor,  iin<l  Kn-jjl.irid  whh  no  ]oni,'i;r  in  danger  of 
being  dniwn  into  Enropean  wai-b  on  account  of  this  (Jennan 
kingdom. 

2.  Rebellion  in  Canada.— One  of  tlie  first  difficulties  to  l)e  dealt 
with  in  tliis  reign  was  a  rehellion  in  L<nver  C.uiada.     Canada  had 
been  divided  int<j  two  Provinces,  in  1791,  by  a  measure  known  as 
the  Constitutional  Act.     This  Act  also  gave  each  Provinci-  a  Parlia- 
ment, composed  of  a  C!(jvernor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.     As  Fox  foresaw  and  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
Act  was  full  of  defects,  for  it  did  not  give  the  elected  Assembly  the 
full  control  of  til  3  roven.ie,  and  it   did  not  make   the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Executive  resjxinsible  to  the  people.     The  Act  ha<l 
many  other  defects  oesides  these  mentioned,  and  resulted  in  so 
much  bad  government  in  Lower  and  Tpper  Canada  that  some  of  the 
more  hot-headed  and  impulsive  of  the  i)eo[)le  began  a  rebellion. 
The  first  risings  were  in  Low«;r  Canada,  and  thence  the  rebellion 
spread  into  Upper  Cinaila  in  1837.     Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to 
incpiire  into  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  he  gave  a  report  which 
pointed  oat  very  clearly  the  evils  under  which  Canada  was  suffering, 
and  outlined  the  proper  method    of  dealing  with  the  colony.     Dur- 
ham's report  became,  soon  after,  the  basis  of  a  new  and  better  policy 
towards  the  colonies.     The  rebellion  did  not  last  long,  but  its  fruits 
were  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  one  province  in  1840, 
and  the  beginning  of  true  responsible  government  in  Canada.     The 
two  Provinces  remained       lited  till  1807,  when  owing  to  a  dead- 
lock  between  the  two   great   political   parties  of   tho   colony,  the 
British  North  America  Act  was  passed,  whicli  established  a  Federal 
form  of  government  in  British  North  Amer„.i„  leaving  the  difl'erent 
Provinces  the  control  of  the-r  own  local  alfaiis,  and  establishing  a 
Federal  Parliament  for  th(     ..anagement  of  the  general  business  of 
the  Domini(jn  of  Canada.    Beyond  appointing  the  Governor-Genenil 
and  arranging  treaties  of  commerce  England  now  leaves  Canada  to 
look  after  her  own  interests,  and   interferes  as  little  as  possible 
with  her  affiiii-s. 

3.  Rise  of  the  Chartists.  The  early  yeare  of  this  reign  are 
marked  by  the  intrmluction  of  the  electric  telegraph,  Morse  in 
America,  ant'  Wheatstone  and  Cooke   in   England,   dividing  the 
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poor  ;  neverthelo.s.s,  work  w,is  sotrL    f      l  ,  ^  "   '  ^"  ''"-' 

(3)  for  voting  by  Ul„t .    (4^  HT,    '  ,      '"',""";"'  I'"l'»™e"to  : 

fekfc^*'"^°"^'!^.^**^®-^^^"^hi^«  it  was  beginning  to  be 
l"i  o   1^^^^^^  ^'^"^  ^  '^'^  *"^  «»  f«-l  -d  the  raw 

lessen  duLs^^l";;  \r!a?  1^^^^^^  X:tnf  "^  ^^T^"^'  " 
were  ve^  powerful  in  P.rlia.enra„d  t^L  ^^X^etX' 
had  heavy  duties  plaoed  on  wheat  coming  into  heLun  ry  \Utf 
ever  crops  faded,  br'ead  became  dear,  and  the  ,  weTe  ofrn  on 
«^^e  verge  of  starvation.  At  last,  Richard  Cobdi,  a  cotton  pLter 
nld     f  fh     r  '"""^"g'^^-^'-  -hich  had  for  its  objectCre: 

RiL!^'  ni  r    ''^'"!  T  ^*''°'''*  ^"  ^^^'  '^'^^  ""der  the  guidance  o: 
R^hard  Cobden,  and  John  Bright,  a  caq^et  manufacturer  it  s^n 
made  jt«  mfluence  felt  aU  over  the  land.     Cobden  and  BrTght  ^Tre 
very  clear-headed,  able  men,  and  by  their  soc^p ^h  a       i       V         . 
convince. ««  people  .1,..  .He  ^.^  ::  w'^lTnlirZ^ 
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and  the  cause  of  most  of  the  distress  that  prevaUed  bo  frequently. 
Nevertheless  the  landow-ners  and  fanners  bitterly  opposed  the 
movement,  and  it  took  eiglit  years  to  convince  the  government 
that  a  chinge  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

5.  Troubles  at  Home  and  Abroad.-T]ie  Liberal  iwirty,  which 
earned  out  so  many  reforms  between  1832  and  1837,  gmdually  lost 
its  popularity  ;  many  peoi)Io  growing  tiled  of,  and  others  being 
offended  by,  so  many  changes.  The  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  queen's  reign  had,  as  its  head,  Lord  Melbourne,  an  easy- 
going,  good-natured  man,  who  proved  a  good  friend  to  the  young 
queen,  althougli  he  was  but  an  indifferent  statesman.  In  1841 
his  ministry  had  become  so  woak  that  it  was  obliged  to  resign, 
and  give  way  to  a  Conservative  government  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  In  1840  the  queen  was  married  to  her  cousin  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  prince  who  proved  a  devoted  husband,  and  a 
true  friend  to  the  people  among  whom  he  cast  his  lot. 

Meanwhile,  in  1839,  a  war  had  started  with  China,  because  English 
traders  insisted  on  selling  opium  to  the  Chinese  against  the  order 
of  the  Chinese  government.  The  war  came  to  an  end  in  1842  by 
the  Chinese  being  compeUed  to  open  their  ports  to  this  wicked 
traffic. 

At  home,  there  was  trouble  in  Ireland,  and  a  religious  agitation 
in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  O'ConneU  had  begun  to  agitato  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  so  dangerous  seemed  the  movement  that 
O'ConneU  was  at  length  arrested  and  tried  for  sedition  in  1843-44. 
In  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  rent  by  an  agitation 
against  the  State  controlling  the  Church,  an  agitation  which  ended 
in  the  "Free  Church"  being  founded  in  1843.  Nor  was  England 
free  from  excitement  and  unrest.  The  Chartists  were  busy  trying  to 
make  converts  to  their  views,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was 
equally  zealous  in  showing  the  evils  of  the  Com  Laws. 

But  all  these  troubles  seemed  small  compared  with  a  dreadful 
disaster  which,  in  1841,  befell  British  troops  in  Afghanistan.  The 
English  had  been  gradually  extending;  their  territory  in  India 
towards  the  Indus  and  Afghanistan.  This  country  lies  between 
India  and  tlie  Rus-^ian  possessions  in  Asia,  and  the  English  were 
afraid  that  its  ruler.  Dost  Mohammed,  was  too  friendly  towards 
Ruflsia.    Lord  Auckland,  the  Govemor-General  of  India,  therefore 
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sent  i»i  anny  to  Cabul,  the  cai)ibil  of  Afghanistan,  dethroned  Do«» 
Moliumined  and  put  aTiorht-r  chief  in  his  place.  This  led  to  the 
fierce  and  treacherous  .^  f-hans  uundcrijig  the  English  am})aasador 
and  to  a  risinj,'  un.h  Akhar  Khan  against  the  British  troopa.' 
General  Elphn,sh,no,  who  conunanded  the  army,  resolved  to  retreat 
to  India,  and  was  proniised  protection  for  himself  and  his  men, 
and  for  the  women  and  children  they  were  force.l  to  leave  behind! 
But  when  the  army,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  tried  to  go  through  the 
rocky  and  narrow  Cal.id  Pass,  the  Afghans  attacke.l  them  so  savagely 
and  contniuously,  firing  into  and  cutting  .lown  the  wretched  and 
weary  soldiers,  that  only  one  man  succeeded  in  reaching  India 
ahve.  Dr.  Brydon,  the  sole  survivor  of  4,5(JO  soldiers,  and  12,000 
camp  followers,  told  the  sad  tale  to  Sir  Rc.bert  Sale  at  Jellala. 
bad,  and  at  onco  vengeance , was  determined  upon.  Geneml  Pollock 
and  Sir  Robert  Sale  marched  into  Afghanistan,  retook  Cabul,  and 
rescued  the  women  and  children  th.at  had  been  left  behind. 

6.  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.-Let  us  now  see  what  success 
Cobden  and  Bright  were  having  in  their  crusade  against  the  Corn 
Laws.     For  a  time  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  the  leaders  of 
the  League  produced  little  eSect,  but  the  distress  among  the  poor 
and  the  fadure  of  the  harvest  in  1845  helped  along  the  movement  foi 
cheap  food.     Peel  was  gmdvially  being  convinced  that  Cobden  was 
nght,and  when,  in  1845,  'he  crops  failed  so  seriously  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  potato  blight  destroyed  the  chief  article  of  food 
of  the  Irish,  he  s.iw  that  he  had  to  choose  between  leaving  thou- 
Kands  of  people  to  die  of  starvation,  and  taking  off  the  duty  on  food. 
I»eel  had  now  become  fully  convinced  that  the  corn  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  as  his  Mmistry  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  resigned 
his  post,  and  advised  the  queen   to  call  in  Loi-d  John  RusseU 
Russell  could  not  form  a  strong  Government,  and  Peel  had  to  return 
to  office.     Aided  by  the  Liberals,  and  a  portion  of  t*-  ;  Conserva- 
tives, he  brought  in  a  Bill,  in  1840,  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws,  which 
was  carried  in  both  Houses.     The  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  but 
Peel's  political  career  was  ended.     He  had  made  bitter  enemies  of 
many  of  his  old  supporters,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  deserter,  ana 
they  took  their  revenge  by  joining  the  Liberals  to  defeat  him  in 
184G,  on  a  "  C  ercion  "  Bill  for  Ireland.     Lord  John  RusseU  uow 
became  Priiue  Minister. 
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7.  End  of  the  Chartist  Agitation. -The  duties  on  food  weit) 

graduaUy  reducHMl,  .n.l,  i,.  IHiU,  M.o  .N.ni.,Hti,.n  l;u.s  were  lotK^aled. 
Step  l..y  _..ep  hngla.nl  n.novud  tlu,  .luti.s  n„  „e,trly  ..11  the  artick-.s 
l.r..ngl.tn.totho  co„„t,v.  until  ...u-  in,.  u-y,un.  h  u  that,  ...urc. 
.snuse.l..,.:,tcu-:ux.uk.ssuch  as  tc,    Lnoacc,   a..,!    linn-rs  ..f  all 

Kllllis 

Tlu,  ,vp.,..l  ,.f  l!,o  Con,  :.a«.s  la,!,,.!  tn  n.ako  the  poor  „.o,r 
-  nte,,,,.,.  wnh  their  lot,  an.l  yave  .  -,,t  impMlse  to  Jirh.sh  „.an,.- 
.i^ures  and  e,,,,,,,,,,,,,      It  ,,,,  „,,i  j,,,^^  ,,   ,^j^^  ^,,^.    ^^,_  _^^  ^^^.  ^^ 

S4J   stuT.,,.,.  .vents  were  taking'  plaeo  al.ioa.l  an.l  at  hon.c.      In 
1N4.  there  was  a  .I,oa4f„l  fa.n.  ■■.  in   Irelan-l  nn.l  millions  .li.-.l  or 
enugrate.1  to  An.eriea.     The  pove.t.v  an.l  misery  of  th.  Irish  led  to 
an«ng  ,.n,l.r   Snnth   O'Brien,  la.t.    it    was   soon    p:,t  .l„wn.     In 
England,  th.  (  hart.sts  drew  up  a  n.ons.er  p.tit.on  to  ].,  pr.sente.l  to 
Parlmment      It  was  >«ud  to  ),^  .signed  l,y  live  n.illions  of  p.ople. 
Fergus  ()  (  onnor,  the  weakdu-ade-l  leade:-  of  the  Chartists,  called  a 
great  meeting  to  ho  held  on  Kensington  Connno,,  .„.!  p,..,,„,,,i 
that  the  pc.opio  should  go  to  the  House  of  Counuons  to  l.aek  up  the 
petihon       So  loud  were  the  Chartists  in  their  l.oasts  of  v  hat  they 
wonl.l  do,  that  all  London  grew  alarmed,  an.l  m\(m  u.eu  were 
.sw..rn  ni  as  special  cmstahles  for  the  ..ceasi..n.     Wellin.^fon  p.>sted 
soldiers  at  vari.ms  points  to  defen.I  the  eity,  and  every!.. ,.ly  awaited 
the  great  pr.>oession.      iJut   when    the  day  can.e    only  2:.,()(..)  as- 
seml.Ied,  and  the   i,r<,cossi.,n   di.l   n,.t   take   place.       The  petiti.m 
when  presented  was  found  t..  have  l.ss   than  two   milh.m  names 
Htticlie.1,  and  of  these  many  were  f.  .rge.l.      This  ende.l  the  Chartist 
agitation,  although  many  of   the   ref..ri.,s   deman.le.l    were    after- 
wards granted.     Cheap  fo.  „I  ha.l  killed  the  Chartist  m.  .venient. 

8.  Extension  of  'Cerritory.-Mean while,  in    Tn.lia,  Britain   was 
extending  her  empire.     Sir  Charles   Napier  con.p.ered  Scin.le  in 
184.}  and  m  ]84o  a  war  began  with  the  brave  Siklis  of  the  Punjaul. 
which  ended  m  the  annexation  of  that  fine  territory  in  1849. 

The  discoveny  of  g.,hl,  in  1851,  in  Victoria.  Australia,  led  to  a 
arge  3m,gmtion  to  that  col.my,  which  greatly  increased  its  popu- 
lation ant!  resources.    In.Airica,  t....,  British  territ.,ry  was  extending 
*nd  >..tal  and   Cape   Cl-ny   l>eeam.-    i„,portanc   c.I-anes.     N.^ 

'"?,;;    tT'  *"  '"■  ^'"'^'""^^''l  ">  l'^-«''  '^"^l  iu  ■spite  of  tierce  wai^ 
with  the  Ma<.n  chiefs  the  vrhule  island  became  a  British  posses.sion 
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In  1860  a  BiU  was  paaied  giving  solf-govemment,  t«  the  Australian 
colonies,  and,   in   18;->2,   New  Zealand  was  given  the  same   boon. 

9.  The  Eastern  Question. -The  year  1851  was  noted  for  the 
first  great  Exhibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations.  It  was  very 
Irirgely  an  idea  of  Prince  Alhert,  who,  with  others,  thought  it  would 
bruig  about  an  ago  of  pefice  and  g.,.Ml-will  among  all  peoples.  It 
was  held  ni  Lond<.n,  and  altliough  many  greater  Exhibitions  have 
since  been  held,  yet  none  arouse.!  s,j  great  curiosity  and  so  much 
hope  for  the  future. 

The  mme  year  Prince  Louis  Napolcjn,  the  President  of  the 
French  RepubMc,  by  a  treacherous  nias.s,icro  of  his  opponents  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  control  of  French 
aflBiirs,  and  a  year  later  made  himself  Emperor.  He  was  the 
nephew  .>f  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  tlie  Britisli  naturally  feared 
that  this  second  Najwleon  might  try  to  imitate  the  policy  of  his 
uncle,  and  plunge  Europe  into  another  reat  war.  Their  fears  led 
to  regiments  of  volunteers  being  formed  in  18r,2,  and  so  we  have 
the  beginning  of  the  volunteer  system  now  so  pc,.akr  and  useful. 

Napoleon,  however,  was  friendly  to  ilngxand,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  France  and  England  were  figh  ing  side  by  side  to  save 
Turkey  from  the  ambitior  of  Russia.  Russia  had  for  many  years 
looked  with  longing  eyes  on  Constantinople,  and  when  a  quarrel 
broke  out,  in  1852,  about  tjie  rights  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
over  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  thought  it  a  go<xi  opportunity  to  demand  the  right  to 
protect  the  Greek  Christians  that  Uved  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Nicholas  wished  England  to  join  Russia  in  making  a  division  of 
Turkey's  i^ssessions,  but  this  England  would  not  do.  Then,  wlien 
Turkey  refused  to  admit  Russia's  claim  to  protect  the  Sultan's 
Christian  su})jects,  Nicholas  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
sent  troops  into  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube. 

10.  The  Crimean  War.— War  now  began  and  the  Turks,  who 
when  aroused  are  brave  soldiers,  defeated  the  Russians  ne<ir  the 
Danube.  France  and  England,  in  1854,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Turks,  for  England  feared  Russia's  influence  in  Asia,  and  the 
Emperor  Vapoleon  thought  a  successful  war  would  make  the 
French  forget  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  England  liad  not  taken 
part  in  a  great  war  for  nearly  forty  yeara,  and  she   was  wholly 
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unprepared  for  such  a  conflict  m  nhe  was  now  entering  upon.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Prinu  Minister,  was  a  loTer  of  pejice,  and  not  fitted 
to  nuiiiago  aflalrs  at  «uch  »  time.  Tlio  cljiof  Beat  of  the  war  waa  the 
Crimea,  on  the  Black  Se*i,  a;  though  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sua,  and 
Ilussiau  Annonia  were  the  scenes  of  strife.  Kara,  a  fortn-ss  in 
Armenia,  was  l>ravuly  defended  by  the  Turks  under  Oenonil 
Williams  (afterwards  the  commander  of  the  British  tnH.ps  in 
Canada),  but  at  last  surrendered  with  honorable  tern*  near  the 
close  of  the  wnr. 

It  was  the  iHjginning  of  Septerabe-  when  the  Allies  reached  the 
Crunoa,   and   not  long   after,  September  20,    they   defeated    the 
Itusaians  at  the  River  Alma.      The  Russians   now  retreated   to 
SebastojKil,  a  strong  fortres-s  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  delay  of  the 
Allies  gave  thiiu  time  to  strengthen  its  defences.    Tlio  Fi luich  were 
souimanded    by  Marshal  St.    Arnaud,   and  the  English  by  Lord 
Raglfui.     Both  commanders  died  before  the  war  ended,  and  were 
replaced  by  General  P^Iis.sier  and  General  Simpson.     The  siege  of 
Sel>aetoi)ol  began,  but  it  was  found  that  the  Russian  engint-jr, 
T.Hlleben,  had  done  his  work  well,  and  the  AlUes  were  for  nearly  a 
year  held  at  bay.     At  times  the  Russians  strove  to  drive  the  AUios 
back,  and  at  Bjilaclava  a  tierce  contest  t<K)k  place,  vhich  served  to 
bring  out  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  British  soldier.    Lord  Cardigan, 
the  commander  of  the  Light  Brigade,  was  ordered  to  charge  the 
enemy  and  retake  some  guns  whic^^  had  fallen  into  their  Imnds,  but 
he  mistook  the  order,  and,  instead,  commanded  his  men  to  charge 
Che  main  body  of  the  Russian  army,     HLs  men  knew  it  was  almost 
certain  death,  but  not  a  m;in  hesitated.   Six  hundred  men  rode  head- 
long into  the  m?dst  of  the  Russian  army,  cutting  down  the  Russian 
gunners  on  thair  way,  and  then  rode  back  amid  a  deadly  hail  from 
Russian  muskets  and  artillery.    Six  hundre-l  went  into  that ' '  vaUey 
3f  death,"  less  than  two  hundred  returryd  to  the  ranks  of  the 
British  army.     This  was  on  the  25th  October,  and  on  tha  5th 
November  a  bloody  battle  war  fought  at  inkerraann,  in  which  the 
Bntish  private  showed  thf.t  his  intelligence  vaa  more  than  a  match 
ior  the  brute  force  of  the  brave  but  ignorant  Russian  soldiery. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  went  on  throughout  the  winter  in  spite  of 
the  temble  sufrerings  of  the  British  soldiers.  Mismanagement  at 
borne  and  in  the  Crimea  left  the  soldiers  without  proper  clothing 
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shelter,  and  food.     Shiploads  „f  f.HKl  wero  8ent,  which  never  reached 
the  men.     A  cargo  „f  bciots  di.l  reach  the  hnlf-shod  men,  hut  thf 
boots  wero  found  to  bo  all  for  <,no  f.n.t.     Tliuso  nro  but  illustratioHM 
of  the  management  of  tho  war.      The  nuldiers  fell  sick  and  could 
not  be  projHjrly  nursed  and  cared  fur.      rho  result  w.-s  that  many 
died  whose  lives  might  have  bc-n  Kued  under  proper  care.     At 
last.  Miss  Fl<.rouce  Nightingale  and  a  band  of  devoted  women  went 
out  to  nurse  tho  sick  and  wounded.     Very  s<Hm  th.re  w,«  a  marked 
change  for  tho  better  in  the  condition  of  the  jvitients,  and  from 
that  time  the  value  of  women  in  army  hospitals  Iwis  been  fully 
recognized.     As  time  passed  tlie  war  w.is  better  maimged  •  ther- 
was  less  sickness  among  the  soldiers,  and  better  means  were  found 
of  providing  them  with  tho  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
In  fcngland,  tho  discontent  with  the  way  things  were  going  on  led 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  resigning,  and  to  Uml  Palmerston  becoming  Prime 
IMnnster.     The  sic-o  ..f  Sol«istop<,l  still  went  on,   and  xt  length 
attempts  were  ma.lc  t.,  c-irry  it  by  stcrm.     The  first  ass-iult  failed  • 
the  second  was  more  successful.     The  French  airried  .ne  Malakotf 
lower,andalthou,'h  t!ie  English  wure  repulsed  at  the  Kedan   the 
Russians  blew  up  the  forts,  and  left  Sebastopol  U,  the  Allies,  Sep- 
tinber,  1855.     Soon  after,  in  March,  185C,  jh^ico  was  made,  and 
liussia,  m  the  Treaty  of  P.,ri8,  agreed  not  to  rebuild  the  fortifica- 
tions  of  Sebastoiwl,  and  not  to  keep  a  fleet  on  tlio  Black  Sea. 

11.  The  Indian  Mutiny.-.-'  -rcely  was  the  Russian  ^/ar  ended, 
when  a  more  serious  trouble  an.si  in  Iiulia.  The  natives  of  India 
wero  not  kindly  treate.1  by  the  English,  and  the  discontent  aroused 
was  such  that  some  fresh  grievance  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
cause  an  outbreak.  This  grievance  was  found  in  the  introduction  of 
greased  «irtridges  for  tiie  ritles  of  the  Sepoys  or  native  soldiers.  The 
SeiH.yr  thought  it  a  great  sin  to  use  grcuse  in  any  way,  and  when  the 
Government  found  how  much  they  were  excited,  they  changed  the 
greased  f..r  smooth  imper.  It  w,«  of  no  avail,  the  feeling  grew 
that  the  English  sought  to  make  the  soidiers  lose  their  caste, 
trradually  the  discontent  incr^ised,  until  three  Sep.>y  regiments 
mutinied  at  Meerut  near  Delhi,  and  marched  to  Delhi,  where  an 
aged  nati  /e  king  lived.  Him  they  took  out  of  his  palace  and  made 
emperor.  The  rebellion  now  spread  rapidly  through  Upper  In.lia, 
and  the  tew  thousand  Englishmen  in  the  country  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  host  of  enra-ed  natives.    Lord  Canning,  the 
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Oovortior-Geneml,  wm  p  .ir»vo,capHblu  man,  and  he  wan  ■up|x)rt«d 
by  able  oflicerM  imd  hriivo  Holiliers.     Sir  John  Ijawrence  sent  his 

Sikhs  and  ;i  fuw  Hiiti^b  M ps  to  bu«i»!go  Delhi,  and  Sir  Henry 

Lawrentu  the  (J-.venior  «»i  (>ude,  gathered  the  British  rt •^ident8  into 
tho  Governor's  residence  at  Lucknow,  where  it  was  hojied  they 
could  hold  out  till  relief  ainie. 

At  CawnjMire,  Nana  Sahib,  a  native  j)rince,  when  lie  heanl  Sir 
Henry  Havehwk  was  coming  to  the  rescue,  niassjicred  tho  men, 
women,  and  children  of  tho  Kun.peaiis,  July  15,  1857,  The  news 
of  tho  horrible  cruelties  of  N.nui  Sahib  tilletl  tho  British  troops 
with  a  burning  desire  for  revenge,  which  was  with  dithculty  re- 
strained \>y  Canning.  Soon  the  tide  <.f  war  changed  against  tho 
Sejioys.  Delhi  was  biken,  and  Lutknow  was  relieved  by  Havelock, 
after  a  four  months'  siege.  Highhmd  regiments  came  on  tho  scene 
under  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir  O.lin  Campliell,  au«l  gmdually 
tho  rebellion  w.i.s  crushed.  The  brutal  massacre  at  Cawn|M>ro  wiis 
avenged  hy  Wowing  from  tho  cannon's  mouth  several  of  those  who 
liatl  tjiken  an  active  part  in  that  dreadful  tragedy. 

12.  India  under  the  Crown.- The  Mutiny  had  sotuo  imix.rtant 
results.  Havelock,  the  brave  Christian  soldier,  and  the  hero  of 
the  war,  died  u{  the  hardships  of  t^e  camiwiign.  Tlu:  British  Gov- 
enuuent  now  resolved  to  take  away  from  tho  Eiist  India  Company 
its  right  of  governing  India.  In  ims  India  was  pluce«l  under  the 
Crown,  and  from  that  time  h.is  lieen  g  vemed  by  .i  Viceroy  md 
Council  under  a  Secrebiry  for  India,  who  is  a  memlH,r  ,  the  >»'  mh 
Cal)inet.  Tho  result  is  better  government,  and  greater  atten= 
pitid  to  tho  feelings  and  preji'dices  of  tho  natives,  wh.  ar, 
intv'lligent  aad  sensitive  people 

13.  Recent  Wars.— Since  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Britain  La 
jngaged  in   no  great  war.     Several   minor   ware   ha -e,   h< 
taken  place,  <f  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  . 
war  with  China  in  1855,  and  another  in  1860,  which  led  to  o{)eiu.  4 
up  more  of  the  Chhiese  jM)its  U)  foreign  trade  ;  (2)  an  inva.si.« 
Afglianistjin  hi  1879-80  to  avenge  tho  murder  of  an  English  envoj 
Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  ;  (.3)  two  wars  against  the  Zulus  and  Boers  in 
Suulh  Africa  in   1879-81  in  which   there  was  great  ^-»8S  of  liie  ; 
(4)  a  war  hi  the  Soudan  in  1884-5  to  support  tlm  Khedive,  or  ruler 
of  Egypt,  against  the  Arabs.     Jt  waa  in  this  war  that  General 
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Gordon  lost  his  lifo  whilo  dufitiulinK  Klmrtoum,  and  fhat  Canadian 
iMNitiiiuii  hulped  to  tako  a  liritish  anny  uji  the  2^ilo  in  \xmtB. 

14.  Reform  Bills.  -Lut  us  now  turn  from  theso  uveiitH  in  othc  ■ 
landn  and  muo  wliuf.  clmiij,'i's  wertt  tiiking  \i\i\cu  at  Intim.  \Vhilu 
Lord  Pahiii'i-ston  lived  yreafc  rt'forni.s  wero  not  «ucouriii,'i!(l,  hut  after 
his  duath  tin-  (|uustion<)f  givinji;ini>ro  pulitii-al  power  t<>  tho  wurking 
dasNus  caiiio  to  tho  frunt.  Lord  .lulm  ilussell  tried  to  pass  a 
Refonii  Bill  in  IStJO,  and  failed.'  Then  Mr.  Disraeli  took  .itKco  ami. 
under  his  leadei-ship,  the  Conser\'atives  helped  in  atrryiii'^'  through 
a  Refuriu  IJill  much  nmro  racliod  than  that  of  Lowl  John  Kussell. 
The  Ilefonn  Hill  of  J.St»7  gave  votes  to  liouseholders  and  lodgui-s 
in  iMJiiJiighs  who  paid  rates  and  £10  rout,  whilo  in  counties  those 
w1h»  iMiid  £12  rates  were  allowed  to  vote.  Voting  l>y  ballot  was 
made  law  in  1872,  and  a  tlidrd  Keforni  IJill  was  j)a.ssed  in  1884, 
l»y  Mr.  (jla<lstone,  which  gave  votes  to  nearly  every  man,  wliotlier 
in  town  or  county,  and  added  2,r»(X),<)U()  voters  to  tho  roll  of 
electors.  In  188r»  i<.  Redi.stril)ution  Bill  divided  tho  country  into 
more  equal  electoral  dist'-icts,  and  increased  tho  numlwr  of  luemhors 
for  iScollund.  In  1858  the  volunteers  were  more  thoroughly  ortran- 
ized,  and,  in  186C,  Cobden  succeeded  in  n  iking  a  treaty  with  Fraiice 
which  encouraged  freer  trade  between  tho  two  countries. 

14.  American  Civil  War.  -  In  18ai  a  civil  war  broke  ou^  in  nhe 
United  States  of  America,  whicli  led  to  great  sutl'ering  among  the 
o|)erative-i  in  the  C()tton  factories  of  Ij/mcasliiro.  Most  of  tho  raw 
cotton  u.  a  by  England  wa.s  brougiit  from  tho  Southern  States,  and 
as  tho  war  closed  thu  porta  of  tiio  South,  its  cotton  could  not  find 
its  way  to  tho  English  markets.  Thousiinds  of  workei-s  were,  in 
conse<iuenco,  thrown  out  ;>f  employment  w!;e!i  the  mills  were  closed 
for  want  of  raw  cotton,  and  largo  sums  of  money  had  to  be  raised  to 
keep  the  families  of  tho  '  veratives  from  starving.  Nor  was  this 
tho  only  l«id  efiecfc  of  the  war.  Some  of  tho  British  people  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  South,  and  their  desiro  to  see  the  revolt  success- 
ful led  to  allowing  the  Southerners  to  have  ships  built  in  British 
dr)ckyards.  One  of  these,  tho  Ahihama,  did  a  great  deal  of  injury 
to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  North,  and  when  the  war  was  over 
England  had  to  pay  a  heavy  bill  of  damages  for  allowing  the 
Alabama  to  escape  from  British  jwrts. 

15.  Important  Acts.— The  year  1861   i&  memorable  for  the 
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death  of  Prince  Albert,  ami  184».'5,  f.ir  tho  marriiige  of  ihe  Prince 
of  VValo8  to  Alexiuitlra,  diiuglitt-r  )f  tlio  Kii  jj  ..f  Doniuark.  In 
1WJ9,  a  long  dekyuil  nioiiauro  of  jiistico  wiw  t  -tod  out  to  IrelRnd. 
The  English  •^Mmrch  iti  Ireland  wjw  di.iestaoh  ..led  am  s  veveniicH, 
after  making  due  i>rovi.sion  for  tho  existing  clergy,  »er«>  ^et  aside  for 
the  relief  of  tho  jxior  in  Iroliind.  This  Act  whh  followed  in  18T0  by 
an  Irish  Land  Act,  which  gave  tho  tenants  a  more  secure  hold  on 
their  hind,  and  did  not  leave  tht-ni  so  much  at  tliu  mercy  of  their 
landlords.  They  hid  honcufortl"  a  right  to  com|>unsation  for  iui- 
;>rovement8  they  might  mp'  .  n  case  they  were  turned  ou'  f  their 
holdings. 

A  very  important  measu.^  v»-a.s  tho  Education  Act  of  1870,  which 
was  brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.   Foster.     It  provided  for  the 
building  and  support  of  schools  at  tho  expense  of  the  ratei  ayers, 
where  there  were  not  enough  schools  to  educate  all  tlie  ch.ldren  of 
the  parish.     Before  this  Act  was  passed,  the  masses  had  to  depend 
for  their  education  on  i>rivato  .schools,  and  on  schools  und.r  the  con- 
trol of  the  different  Churches.    To  carry  out  this  law  School  Boards 
were  formed,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  pco|)!e.     A 
few  years  latjr,  parents  were  coini)clled  by  law  to  .send  their  children 
to  school ;  and,  very  recently,  steps  havd  been  taken  to  make  tho 
education  of  a  child  in  the  Public  Schools  nearly  as  free  as  in 
Canada     Religious  tests,  too,  were  done  away  with,  in  1871,  in  the* 
Univer       aof  O.\ford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  so  that  all  classes 
and  ere  ^^  can  attend  these  great  seats  of  learning  and  get  the 
advantage  of  a  university  education.     Quite  recently,  in  1888,  a 
measure  was  passed  which  gave  the  people  of  England  a  greater 
control  over  their  own  local  affairs.     These  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  measures  that  have  been  pa.ssed  in  recent  ycar.s,  most 
of  them  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     In  May,   1886, 
this  great  statesman  joined  Mr.   Parnell,  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
members,  in  a  demand  for  Irish  "  Home  Rule."  that  is,  a  demand 
for  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  to  look  after  Irish  affairs.     A  "  Home 
Rule  "  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  it  failed  to  carry, 
and  in  the  general   election   that    followed    Mr.    Gladstone    was 
defeated  and  gave  way  to  Lord  Salisbury.     Mr.  Parnell,  the  Irish 
leader,  died  in  1891.     Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  office  once  more  in 
.892,  and  again  attempted  to  carry  through  Parliament  a  measure 
in  faToor  of  Home  Rule.    Hia  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
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^  a  8m^  majority,  but  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Since  that  time  Home  Rule  has  played  no 
important  part  in  Imperial  politics. 

16.  Mr.  Oladstone-In  1894,  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  Premiership  by  Lord  Rosebeiy.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  great  age  and  devoted  service  to  the  nation,  it  was  recog- 
nized, entitled  him  to  a  few  years  of  repose  at  theclose  of  life.     He 
was  offered  a  peemge,  but  declined  the  honour.     Four  years  kter 
at  the  advanced  age  of  88,  he  died-regretted  not  only  by  his  own 
people,  but  by  every  nation  where  liberty  is  prized  :  for  Glad8t<,na 
was  ever  the  champion  of  the  down-trodden  and  the  oppressed 
His  successor,  Lord  Rosebery,  held  office  for  but  a  brief  period,' 
and  then  the  control  of  British  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
CoMervativesand  Liberal-Unionists,  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
as  Pnme  Minister. 

J'^'  *^*"!^  "^^  Colonial  AflJlir8.-During  the  year  1896,  what 

threatened  for  a  time  to  be  a  serious  question  in  international 

affairs^  arose  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Venezuela  as  to  the 

true  boundary  between  that  country  and  British  Guiana.      The 

matter  was  la  itself  of  litUe  importance;  but  the  hasty  and  ill- 

advised  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  insisted 

upon  the  nght  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  any  dispute  in 

which  the  a^ubition  of  American  territory  by  European  powers 

was  involved,  led  to  a  temporary  ill-feeling  between  the  twfgreat 

Anglo-Saxon  nations.      The  whole  matter  was  at  last  left  to  an 

arbitration  commission,  which  practically  decided  that  the  British 

clanns  were  just,  and  gave,  in  1899,  Britain  50,000  out  of  the  60  000 

square  miles  m  dispute.    India,  too,  had  her  troubles.    Several  tribes 

on  the  north-west  frontier,  including  the  Afridis,  became  hostile. 

and  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  were  these  brave  but  restless 

neighbours  brought  under  control.     Worse  than  the  border  wars 

however,  was  the  great  famine  in  India,  in  1897,  which  cost  the 

wL Tnl^r^  ^'°P^'  '^'^^  ^^^  ^^  starvation.  The  Soudan,  too, 
was  m  1898  the  scene  of  memorable  events.  An  Anglo-Egyptian 
«p^  ion  under  the  command  of  General  Kitchener,  advanced  up 
the  Nile  to  punish  the  fanatical  Dervishes,  who  threatened  the 
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peace  of  Egypt,  and  to  put  a  Btop  to  the  cruel  slave-trade  carried 
on  by  them  in  the  Soudan.  The  battles  of  Atbara  and  Omdurman, 
in  which  many  thousands  of  the  Dervishes  fell,  fighting  recklessly 
and  bravely,  led  to  the  occupation  of  Khartoum,  the  city,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  which  General  Gordon  lost  his  life.  The  Soudan 
was  now  placed  under  British  rule,  and  thus  another  step  was 
taken  in  extending  civilization  and  good  government  on  the  Dark 
Continent. 

18.— The  Boer  War.— Still  another  war,  and  that  one  of  the 
costliest  in  which  Britain  and  her  colonies  were  ever  engaged,  has 
to  be  noted.  Ever  since  the  day  when  British  soldiers  gave  up 
their  arms  at  Majuba  Hill,  Feb.  27,  1881,  British  courage  was 
held  in  low  esteem  by  the  Boers  of  fSouth  Africa.  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Gladstone,  after  the  disastrous  defeats  of  the  war  of 
1881,  granted  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  almost  complete  inde- 
pendence, his  action  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  British  dreaded 
the  prowess  of  the  South  African  Dutch :  hence  the  concessions 
made  at  that  time  by  the  British  government.  But  the  Boers 
were  not  yet  satisfied.  They  were  permitted  to  manage  their  own 
local  affairs,  but  they  were  forbidd  -n  the  practice  of  slavery,  and 
Britain  claimed  the  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, or  South  African  Republic.  A  few  years  after  the  war  of 
J881,  great  gold  mines  were  discoverec"  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
Boers,  too  poor  to  work  these  mines  themselves,  were  glad  to 
have  foreigners  come  in  with  their  capital  and  develop  their 
resources.  As  time  passed  the  wealth  from  these  mines  made  a 
great  change  in  the  Transvaal  and  its  people.  The  foreign  popula- 
tion promised  to  become  larger  than  the  Boer,  and  the  latter, 
fearing  that  possibly  outsiders  might  get  control  of  their  affairs, 
refused  them  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  Transvaal, 
although  they  did  not  hesitate  to  profit  by  their  enterprise,  and 
grow  rich  at  their  expense.  They  also  compelled  these  Uitlanders, 
or  Outlanders,  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes,  and  even  refused  them  the 
right  to  have  English  taught  in  their  schools.  Nevertheless  the 
mines  were  so  productive  that  these  and  other  evils  were  submitted 
to  for  a  time,  and  poon  a  large  city,  called  Johannesburg,  sprang  up 
in  the  gold  district.  At  last  the  treatment  received  by  the  Out- 
landers at  the  hands  of  the  Boers  became  so  unbearable  that  the 
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Bntish  government  was  appealed  to  for  reUef.     The  latter  n.ade 
many  attempts  to  induce  the  Boers  to  right  the  wrongs  of  these 
Outlanders ;   but  no    concession  would    bo    made    unless    Great 
Bntam  agreed  to  give  the  Transvaal  its  complete  independence. 
This  demand  was,  of  course,  refused.     Everything  now  begun  to 
look  towards  war,  and  the  Boer  Parliament,  led  by  the  President 
Paul  Kruger,  fearing  that  if  further  time  were  given  the  British 
to  br-ng  more  tru..j:     into   South   Africa,   their  cause  would  be 
m  danger,  declared  war,  Oct.  11,  1899.    In  this  declaration  the 
Transvaal  was  joined  by  the  Orange  Free  State,   which   had  no 
quarrel  with  Britain    but  was  n.oved  by  its  sympathy  for  the 

South  rr'  "^iP^^Ir  ^^  '^«  d--«  to  drive  the  British  fron. 
houth  Africa,  and  make  it  one  great  Dutch  Republic 

The  war  found  the  Boers,  well  prepared.     For  years  they  had 
been    accumulating  a  large  supply  of  artillery  and  ammunition. 
Strong  forts  were  built  at  different  points  and  foreign  soldiers 
enlisted     On  the  other  hand,  the  British  were  not  ready.     A  few 
thousand  troops  under  General  White  had  been  brought  trom 
India,  and  others  were  on  sea  on  their  way  to  South  Africa     oalv 
a  'nere  outline  of  the  war  that  followed  can  be  given.     Th.  boers 
mvaded  Natal,  and  he.umed  in  General  Whitest  Ladysmur" 
Nat»l.     Another  British  force  was  shut  up  in  Kimb an "  'tl 
dmmond  town  ;   and  still  another,  under  Col.  Baden-Powe  1,   u 
Mafeking.  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal.     Gen  BuljJr 
was  at  first  appointed  commander-in-chief  in   South  Africa   and 
made  an  attempt  to  relieve   Ladys.uith.     He  suffered  a  severe 
repulse  at  Colenso,  whilst  almost  at  the  s^ime  time  Lord  Methuen 
after  a  Jew  sj^ccesses^  met  a  most  disastrous  defeat  at  Magersfonl 
te.n  on  the  Modder  River,  when  a  famous  i:,ghla„d  regiment  wL 
nearly  destroyed.      In  the  n.eantime  colonia  'troops  hfd  gone  to 
the  aid  of  the  mother  country.    Canada,  Aus  ralia   New  zTalnd 
Indu.,  all  were  alike  eager  to  bear  their  ...re  ;f  the  comI„ 
burden  and  face  a  common  danger.      The  troops   sent  by     he 
colonies  were  among  the  most  serviceable  and  effective  in  I  IZ 
which  had  many  remarkal-.Ie  fe^^ures.     The  dis-nsters  of  the  enrl 
par   of  the  war  led  to  Lord  Roberts,  now  advanced  in  ylrs  b'n^ 
sent  out  as  cmn-ander-in-chief,  with  Lord  KitchenerL  hii  Cnef 
ot  staff.     Troops  were  poured  into  South  Africa  until  ov.>r  "00  000 
men  were  m  the  field.     So<m  the  tide  changed.     Kimberley  C 
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relieved  by  Gen.  French  ;  Cronje,  the  Boer  general,  was  overtaken 
at  Paardeberg,  on  the  Modder  River,  and  compelled  to  surrender 
with  over  4,000  men.  Buller  fought  his  way  mto  Ladysmith  and 
relieved  General  White,  and  another  relieving  force  eventually 
succeeded  in  raising  the  siege  of  Mafeking,  where  Baden-Powell 
had  shown  remarkable  skill  and  endurance  in  defence.  Soon 
Roberts'  victorious  legions  swept  over  the  Free  State,  capturing 
Bloerafontein,  the  capital ;  then  onwiirds  to  Johannesburg,  which 
offered  no  resistance,  to  Kruger's  stronghold  at  Tretoria.  Strange 
to  say,  this  well-fortified  town  fell  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
Kruger  fled  from  his  capital,  and  eventually  made  his  way  to 
Europe.  The  capture  of  Pretoria  practically  decided  the  war  ;  but 
the  Boers,  under  their  brave  leaders,  Botha,  DeWet,  and  others, 
for  a  long  time  continued  a  most  harassing  guerilla  warfare.  The 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  were  now  formally  declared 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

19.  Victoria  the  Good.  ~1  ho  year  1897  will  be  long  remembered 
for  its  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration,  when  the  whole  empire  united 
in  an  expression  of  its  joy  and  gratitude  that  good  Queen  Victoria 
had  been  spared  to  rule  for  the  remarkably  long  term  of  60  years. 
A  little  late»-  the  Queen  paid  a  long  anticipated  visit  to  Ireland,  where 
she  received  a  thoroughly  warm  ar.d  generous  reception.  Age,  how- 
ever, was  beginning  to  tell  upon  her  great  physical  powers  ;  the 
sufferings  caused  by  the  South  African  war  appealed  strongly  to 
her  womanly  sympathies,  and  it  is  said  affected  her  health.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1901  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  by  her  medical 
attendants.  In  January  she  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  and* 
a  few  days  later,  January  22,  passed  i)eaceful]y  away  at  Osborne 
Palace,  Isle  of  Wight.  There  was  one  great  burst  of  grief  the  wide 
world  over,  when  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  wires  that  Queen- 
Victoria  was  dead.  No  English  sovereign  was  ever  so  beloved  ; 
and  no  sovereign  on  any  throDe,  or  in  any  age,  so  cojnmanded  the 
admiration,  affection  and  esteeui  of  all  nations,  as  Queen  Victoria 
the  Good. 

Her  son,   Albert  Edward,   Prince   of   Wales,   was   immediately 
proclaimed  King,  under  the  good  old  Saxon  title  of  Edward  VIL 

20.  Advances  in  the  Last  Sixty  Tears.— The  history  of  che 
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IT/  ^'^"J".*^*  ''"^T  .'f  great  advance,  in  art  and  science, 
and  of  remarkable  inventions  of  tin.e  and  labour-aavmg  machines. 
Sh.p.  now  oro«i  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  less  than  six  days,  and  trains 
travel  at  marvellous  rates  of  speed.  By  the  aid  of  the  electric 
telegraph  messages  are  carried  across  oceans  and  cohtinenta  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  whUe  the  more  recent  invention  of  the 
telephone  enables  us  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  friends  many 

hving  and  the  dead,  wnile  the  photograph   keeps  fresh  in  our 
«^moj  the  eatures  of  the  absent.     E.ectricity  is  now  extensively 

to  fumtsh  hght  for  our  homes,  sh.ps,  and  streeta     Science  has 

knowledge.     Geology,  biology,  chemistry,  history,  political  econ- 

felt  the  influence  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  its  meth.xls  of  discovery 
and  investigation.     The  a«e  has  been  particularly  great  in  wntZ 

Freeln'^G'::'  " /"^J""'   ''^"^*^'   G-tef  Si.en,  Flude 
ThX       n  ;""■'  ^'^^'  ^""^  ^"'y^«-     I"  fi«««»  ^e  have  had 

andtS'oft"'  ''r'"'  ^''''  ^'*"-  ^^«'^>'  Charlotte  B.on^ 
and  a  host  of  others  only  second  to  these  grant  names.     Tennyson 
the  poet  Laureate,  and  Robert  Browning,  are  great  namesTth^ 

true  and  lofty  criticism  of  life  and  literature. 

21    CoiiclU8lon.-These  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few.  of  the  names 

ISn  ber^'"  1  '"'  ^'"^"^  ''^"'"^^-      ««  widespread  Z 
tta^tr  :  ""•^  '°  ""'"''■°"«  *^«  fi^'^i^  °f  human  activity, 

that  where  a  century  ago,  ten  men  distinguished  themselves  in  art 
science  or  literature,  a  thousand  now  can  be  found  ' 

„  J  n  iT"^^  ^"""'"'^  ^^^  ''™*'"  °^  ^"«»^h  history  down  from  its 
Bmall  beginnings  in  the  first  century  to  the  presenT ,iay.     wThTe 

Tro^h  of"^,  V  1 7  1  P-«--tary  government  .nd  the  st^ 
tTa^      W^  t"  ";  ""'"  ''^  Plantagenets  and  the  Lancas^ 

tnans.  We  have  seen,  also,  the  struggle  against  despotism  and 
tyranny  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  and  the  recovCrf  t^t 
bberties  by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  We  have  watched  t^e  steX 
increase  m  wealth  and  material  prosperity  uP-Tor  th.  r  I 

w.  have  „i„ic«,  « the  ...cee.  „?  .uTZ    ^JZt:;^^^ 
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18th  century,  which  arousefl  Englaml  from  spirituHl  (le.ulness,  an<l 
^ave  her  strength  to  free  he-self  from  tlie  shackles  of  ]K»liti(  al  and 
social  corruption.  We  liave  seen  England  stJiiiding  -^Uaosf  alone 
against  the  giant  power  of  Napoleon,  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
world's  freedom,  undaunted  by  reverses,  and  rjioricusly  successful 
through  the  courage  and  steadfiistness  of  lier  sons.  Not  less 
interesting  to  us  has  been  the  marvellous  growth  of  Britain's  empire 
in  the  last  hundred  years.  Her  colonies  and  possessions  are  found 
on  every  continent,  and  her  flag  floats  on  every  sea.  She  is  still 
"Mistress  of  the  Sea,"  and  her  navy  carries  British  goods  and 
manufactures  to  every  land.  Her  commerce  is  great  beyond 
comi)ari'-on,  and  her  language  and  civilization  are  finding  a  sure 
foothold  in  every  nation.  But  better  than  all,  Englanfl's  influence 
for  truth,  justice,  and  righteousness,  is  greater  than  ever.  She  still 
leads  all  peoples  in  the  struggle  against  vice,  ignorance,  and  tyranny. 
Her  shores  are  still  a  safe  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
and  from  her  the  patriots  of  all  lands  derive  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. At  no  period  in  her  history  have  her  people  been  so  earnest 
in  the  pursuit  of  great  moral  reforms,  and  in  removing  the  wrongs 
of  centuries  of  misrule,  as  at  the  present  day.  After  nineteen 
centuries  of  strife  and  struggle,  England  stands  in  *he  fore-front 
of  nations,  fresh  and  vigorous,  every  pulse  throbbii.g  with  a  healthy 
national  life,  her  "eyes  not  dim  and  her  natural  strength  not 
abated." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY   8ETTLKV 


OF   CA.VAHA. 


1.  Dominion  of  Canada.— If  wu  Uku  n  ma])  of  North  America 
we  sJiiill  find  th;it  l)y  far  tho  groiitur  piirt  of  its  imrthoni  Imlf  is 
niiinutl  the  Doiniiiioit  of  Caniula.  On  tlie  east  there  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  on  the  soutli  the  (Jrcit  Lakes,  and 
on  the  north  I  .e  Arctic  Sea.  The  only  parts  of  tiii?  vast  territory 
not  in  Canada  are  Alaska,  a  iH)rtion  of  Liihrador,  and  the  IrJ<ird  uf 
Newfoundknd.  Its  area  is  alHtut  3,.')<XJ,0«K)  square  miles,  and  is 
somewhat  larger  than  tho  United  States  lying  south  of  it.  But  the 
name  Canada,  has  only  very  recently  been  applied  to  this  territory, 
tor  loss  than  twenty-five  years  ago  that  name  whs  used  to  iM>int  out 
the  Provinces  marked  Quebec  and  Ontario  on  the  map.  Then  tho 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scf)tia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  E<lward  Island, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  were  from  time  to  time  added,  and 
these  with  t''e  great  North- West  Territories  make  up  the  present 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

2,  Early  Inhabitants.— Who  tho  first  inhabitants  of  America 
were,  we  do  not  know,  but  wo  do  know  that  they  were  not  English, 
French,  or  the  ancestors  of  any  of  the  white  or  black  jjoople  now 
living  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Nor  were  tho  people  now 
known  as  North  American  Indians  the  first  to  inhabit  this  Contment, 
as  many  remains  exist  of  a  more  civilized  race.  Heaps  of  earth  of 
curious  shapes  are  found  all  over  North  America,  (many  of  them  in 
the  neighborh«x>d  of  Lake  Superior)  and  these  "  mounds, "  aa  they 
are  called,  contain  the  bones  of  men  and  other  animals,  stone  axes, 

pper  tools,  well  shaped  juittery  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
^Mkde  with  a  great  deed  of  skill  and  '^aate.     Then  on  the  shores  ot 
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Like  8u,H,nnr  wo  find  old  n.ineH  when,  cppor  ha«  been  Uken  out 

"  ;T  ''"T  "r  '!  ^'•""^"""'y  y-'"  "«"•  I-r,.,  tnenhavo  grown 
over  h«  n.hhMh  th.t  fill  thon.  ...inc^.  Hn.l  this  „hoWH  that  »  1..„k 
tjmo  h.u.  ,...«..d  Hinoe  the-  ....nern  were  at  work.  Wfunce  these 
clever  an.l  n.duHtrious  ,H3o,.le  can.o  we  .lo  not  kuow.hut  ,t  u  thought 
they  were  originally  fn.n.  the  south  of  Asia. 

3.  iMi  American  Indian8.-The  ••  Mound  Builders"  were 
fo  owed  hya  honerand  ruder  people  that  mred  for  little    -xcept 
hunting  und  h.iung,  ,„uking  war  and  r.Mi.uin„  the  fo  vstn      Very 
httlo  interest  wa.  taken  l,y  them  in  tilling  the  soil,  a  few  triJs 
gn.wnig  small  .pmntities  of  nmizo  or  Indian  corn  in  clearings  in  the 
dense  f Tests  which  covered  most  of  the  country.     The  principal 
ribes  were  the  Algo.,.,ui...,  inhabiting  the  regi.m  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Lake  Su,K,>rior  ;  the  Ilurons,  princii«dly  found  in  the  fieorgian 
R»y  District,  and  the  Five  Nation  Indians  or  InHjuois,  cH^cupy.ng 
the  nii.ldle  and  wes  u.,,  part  of  the  fJ-ate   A  New  York.     These 
tnbeH  were  much  aliko  in  th.--  appearance,  manners  and  cu«t<,ms. 
lall,  sinewy,  copper-c  L.red,  with  stniight  bbck  hair,  black  eyes 
high  cheek  l«,nes-they  were  keen  of  sight  and  hearin-s  swift  of 
f.^>t,  fond  of  war,  cruel  to  their  enemies  and  generally  true  to  their 
friends.     The  Algonquins  live«l  alm.)8t  entirely  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, dwelt  in  wretche.1  tents  ailleil  wigwams,  and  were  often  on  the 
verge  of  st^irvation.     The  Hurons  and  InK,u..is  tilled   the  soil  to 
some  extent,  and  laid  ui>  .stores  of  corn  for  tl.e  seasons  when  game 
was  scarce.     They  often  lived  in  vilhvges,  in  large  Urk  houses  occu- 
pied by  several   families,   and  wore   much  more  comfortable  and 
pro8{)erou8  than  the  Alg..n,,uins.     Indian  women  did  all  the  work 
and  drudgery;  the  men  when  not  hunting,  fishing,  or  fighting,  live.l 
a  lii/y  life,   and  spent  their  spare  hours  sleeping,  gamblin-    and 
story-telling.     Such  were   the   pcoj.lo   the  first   Euro^^an  s^l-ttlers 
toun<l  in  the  greater  pjirt  of  North  America. 

4.  Discovery  of  America. -Little  was  known  of  America,  until 
Chmtopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa  in  Italy,  persuaded 
Isabella,  the  Queen  of  Castile  in  Spain,  to  give  him  ships  to  find 
his  way  to  India,  by  .s.wling  westward  instead  of  round  the  Cape  of 
<  W  Hope.  This  was  in  1492.  A.D.  D.nsr  before  this,  i„  the 
tenth  century,  the  people  of  Iceland  had  made  their  way  to  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Araerica,  and  setnied  to  have  aailed  south  as 
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far  OS  MasmchmiettB.  Tluso  vinitM  did  not  hwl  to  any  HottlomiditH 
U-iiig  inudi.,  ,iw\  wcro  v.  ry  mxiii  f..r«(itton,  so  tlmt  ColuinhuM  is  thu 
r^nl  dJHcovurcr  of  Ainuricii.  After  a  long  voytigo  ho  oimo  to  nu 
island  and  thought  ho  IumI  reftchwl  India.  Tlii8  niisUiku  I.hI  Ut  thu 
groui>,  of  which  this  island  is  ono,  V>oing  called  tho  WuKt  In.licis 
But  Colunil  ;s  did  not  ruach  tho  mainland  as  soon  a»  John  and 
Sc'lwstian  Ciilx.t,  •  "o  navigators  sent  out  hy  Henry  VIT.  <.f  England, 
who  explored  tin.  .ast  of  Labrador  and  NewfiHindland  in  I4(»7-!»H. 
A  little  later  a  Floreiitino  named  Amorigo  Vespucci  visitoil  the  New 
World  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  tPivcls.  This  led  to  thu  new 
continont  being  ailled  America. 

5.  Jacques  Cartier. -France,    unlike   Spain   an«'    Kngiand,   ilid 
not  tJiki!  much  niterest  in   tiio  work   of  oxplorii.g  America   until 
15;;4,  when  j-'iancia  I.  sunt  out  from  tho  sea-j^irt  of  St.  Malo,  tho 
famous  «eii  capt.iin,  Jac()Ut)8  Cartier.     Cartier  wulwl  to  Newfoimd- 
land,  entertid  tho  straits  of  Bello  Islo  an«l  iMissed  into  tho  Oulf  ol 
St,  i^iwrence.     Ho  landed  at  Ga»p<5,  and  erected  a  cross  bearing 
tho  arms  of  France,  to  iiidicikto  t!iat  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country  'or  du  French  King.     Tli;^  next  year  he  made  another  visit 
and  enterer   ,Iio  Uulf  on  St.  Lawrence's  Day,  and  for  this  rea.snii  he 
nitiiiod  til  J  i.ulf  and  tho  grei.t  river  which  empties  hito  it  the  St. 
Li.wrenco.     Sailing   up  tho   river  ho  camo   to  an    Indian  village, 
.Suid-.coni'     situated  near   svhcro  now  tho  city  of  (^leliec  stjinds. 
(Continuing   nis  voyago  ho  reached  anotlier  Indian  village,  called 
Hochelaga.     This  village  was   situated  at  tho    font  of   a  beautiful 
mountain  covered  with  trees,  and  he  named  it  Mont  Royal     lance 
tho  name  of  our  great  coii)iiiur.;ial  city  Montrwil.     After  a  sliort 
itay  Cartier  returned  to  Stiidacona,  and  spent   I  ho  winter  there. 
His  men  sui  ;red  terribly  from  cold  and  scurvy,  but  were  treated 
w  ith  the  utmost  kindness  by  thu  Indians.     In  tho  spring  he  returned 
to  Franco,  hiking  with  him  by  force  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs  who 
were  never  permitted  to  go  back  to  their  own  people— a  Imiso  reward 
for  their  hospitidity.     Six  yt.r.  s  afteis  Cartier.iind  Sjeiir  de  Itoberval 
made  an  attempt  tocohmizo  Janada,  but  tiieir  ettorts  were  fruitless  ; 
and  France,    ..ecupied  with   matters  «;f  greater  interest  at  home, 
sent  out  no  other  expedition  for  nearly  fifty  years.  / 

6.  Champlain.— Ai    last    in    1603,    Samuel    De    Champlain,   » 
distinguished  naval  officer,  and  Pyntgrave,  a  merchant  of  St.  Malo, 
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Tme  Z  T  ^."'''"  "P  "  'r^'  '"  '""  "'^^  *^«  ^"'J^*^^  -^d  -^t  the 
Zv  r^  T  7'  "*  ""^""  ''^""  -""'^  "^"^•^'•'^  'hem  to  Christi- 
anity. They  foun.l  ru.  traces  of  the  In.lian  villag.-.s  Staclacona  and 
Hochelaga  anc  after  a  short  stay,  having  reached  the  rapids  .f  St 
Lou.8  returned  to  Frar.ee  with  a  cargo  of  f„r.s.  For  the  next  few 
years  the  etTorts  of  the  French  were  directed  to  estahlishing  a 
colony  m  Ac-uha  (now  Nova  Scotia),  at  Port  Royal.  Failing  in 
Ins  attempt,  Champlain  and  Pontgravc?  were  despatche.l  to  thfst 
Duvrence  to  budd  a  fort  at  a  suitable   point  for  trade  with  th 

'      rcliff  r'    "n-  '''^  'r"'"°  ''  '""^  ^'^y  "^  Q-^-  ^'  the  foot 
of  the  chff  Cape  D.amond,  m  1C08.     Champlain   then  proceede<l 
westward,  and  „,eotu.g  a  war  party  of  Algon.uins  and  Hunms.  wa 
nduced  by  promises  of  profitable  tra.le  to  j,.i„  ..n  expedition  a^ins 
the  IrcK,uo.3.     He  ascended  the  Richelieu  river  and  .iiscoveredtX 
ohamplain.  and  near  Lake  George  had  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Impiois.     Ag  .in  in  1G15.  he  joined  a  war  party  of  Hurons  against 
the  Iroquois  ;  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attack,  notwithstamlin-, 
the  advanuge  of  fare-arms.     These  unprovoked  ..saults  t;.ught  th^ 
Iroquois  to  hate  and   distrust   the  French.     Later  on,  when   the 
Ircv,uoi8  obtained  possession  of  guns  and  were  skilled  in  their  use 
a  terrible  revenge  was  t^ikeii  on  the  Weak  Canadian  colony.      In' 

Ttllfn  "  '""  Tt''"^'^  '*^^"^'^"  ^^^  ^"»^'-^h  -d  French 
settlers  m  America,  tlie  brave  and  a.lroit  Iro<,uois  were  found  fi..ht- 

ing  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Champlain  spent  much  tin.;  i. 
exploring  the  country  to  the  north  an4  west,  making  his  way  up 
the  Ottawa  across  to  Georgian  Bay,  and  thence  down  to  Lak^ 
Ontario.  /  " 

7.  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates—So   many  com- 
panies were  anxious  to  engage  in  the  protit.U,le  fur  trade  of  Canada 
and  so  much  rivalry  and  ill-feeling  existed  among  them,  that  Canlinal 
Kicheheu,  the  principal  minister  of  Louis  XIII,  decided  in  1G'>7  to 

of  the  One  Hundred  Associates."  Resides  the  fur  tra.le,  this 
Company  was  given  the  control  of  the  coast  and  iidand  fishin<;.  I 
return  for  these  grants,  the  Company  b„„nd  itself  to  bring  .:ut  six 
thousand  colonists  and  settle  them  in  Canada,  at  the  sJne  time 
making  provision  for  tlie  support  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who 
were  to  look  after  the  religious  welfare  of  the  colonists,  and  U, 
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labor  to  convert  tho  Tn.li.n.s.     Trulosn..-,.  wd  niecliHinos  wore  to 
bp  taken  out  to  CuhkLi   u,  hn'M  iKmscs  a 
articles  for  tho  use  of  the  settKrs.     Cli.imol 


loiiscs  and  make  all  necessiiry 
_  liii  was  made  governor 
of  theyo.ni-  colony,  hut  .lid  n..t  k.M.p  his  position  long;  for  war 
broke  out  between  Knuland  an.l  France,  and  England  sent  Sir 
David  Kuke  with  a  tiret  to  taki.  Quebec.  Twice  Kirke  appeared 
before  the  fc.rt,  aud  „n  the  second  occasion,  iu  1<;2J»,  captured  it 
For  three  years  Knglui.d  held  Canada,  and  then,  peace  being 
restored,  gave  it  back  to  France,  not  considc-ring  the  country  Jf 
much  value.  Champl.iin  again  took  charge  of  the  colony,  and 
labored  unceasuigly  to  make  it  prosperous,  and  to  bring  the  Iixbans 
to  a  kn. -wlfdue  . .f  Christiaiuty.  In  this  he  was  partially  successful, 
but  his  work  was  cut  short  by  death,  A.  D.  lO.'io.  Champlain  is 
rightly  considered  the  Founder  of  the  colony  of  New  France  or 
Canada*.y 


CHAPTER  11. 

CANADA  CNDER  FRENCH  RfLE. 

1.  Indian  Missions.— To    understand    the    history    of    Canada 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  thata  two-fold  object  was  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  French 
kings  :^r.s/,  tho  establishment  and  extension  of  tho  co' my  at  the 
expense  of   tho   English   settlers    in    Aiutsrica  :  and  s^comlh/,    the 
conversion   of    the  Indians   to   the    Koman   Catholic   faith.     The 
French  kings  and  their  ministens  wished  to  profit  not  only  by  tho 
fur-trade  of  Auierica,  but  to  build  up  on  this  wmtinent  a  colony 
where  tho  religi<.n  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  beheld 
and  practised  by  the  whole  jw.pidation,  Indian  as  well  as  French. 
By  far  the  most   interesting  jK)rtion  of  the  history  of  French 
Canada  is  the  story  of   the  Jesuit  missions  among   the   Indians. 
Full  of  holy  zeal  ff)r  the  salvation  of  the  Red  men,  missionary  after 
missionary  of  tho  reli-ious  society  called  Jesuits,  made  his  way  to 
the  IIiuuus  in  the  Georgian  Hay  district,  to  the  Algonquins  to  the 
•  Canada,  is  a  word  ot  ludiau  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  n^nT^aTcollecaion  o(  huta."~ 
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north  and  up  the  Ottawa,  an.l  to  tho  fierce  Iroquois  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 

Aiu-.ng  tho  Algonquins  they  suffered  Want  and  hardship,  dwelling 
in   wretched   tents  full  of  smoke   and   filth   and  often  ill-treated 
and  despised  by  the  people  they  wore  trying  to  benefit.     At  first 
their  efforts  were  of  little  avail  ;  even  tho  Hurons,  the  most  intel- 
ligent,   kindly,  and  well-to-do   of   the  Indian  tribes   thought  the 
missionaries  brought  them  tn.uble  in  the  shape  of  drought,  sick- 
ness, and  ill-success  in  hunting  and  war.     But  no  amount  of  failure 
could  discourage  these  patient  and  unselfish  men.     After  a  while 
the  Indians  began   to  resjiect  them,   and  then   came  a  general 
wiUingness  to  be  baptized  and  to  r.ccept  the  religion  biught  by  the 
missionaries.     It  was  not  Jong  before  nearly  „  ■  the  Hurons  became 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  left  off  their  heathen  practices  and 
habits.     Two  names  will  alway.^        remembered  in  connection  with 
these  Huron  missions,  those  oi   Father  de  Brebfeuf  and  Father 
Lalement ;  the  first  strong  in  frame,  bravo  of  heart,  and  capable  of 
enduring  any  amount  of  hardship  ;  the  second,  delicate,  refined, 
loving,  and  unselfish.     Other  missionaries  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands  and  went  among  the  cruel  and  treacherous  Iroquois,  hoping 
to  do  some  g.-  :J  to  tho  fiercest  enemies  of  tho  cohmy.     But  little 
however,  came  of  these  missions.     The  Iroquois  did  not  trust  the 
French,  and  the  missionaries  after  a  brief  stay  were  either  murdered 
or  compelled  to  escape  for  their  lives.     The  name  of  Father  Jogues 
who  suffered  first,  mutilation,  and  later  on,  death,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Iroquois,   is  one  that  shines  bright  on  the  roll  of  Martyr 
missionaries. 

2.  Indian  Wars.-The  story  of  Indian  missions  is  also  a  part  of 
the  story  of  Indian  Wars.  The  .\lj;om,uin..  and  the  Hurons  were 
the  friends  of  the  French,  while  the  Iroquois  were  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  feeble  colony  and  its  alli.)s.  The  Hur.ms  lived 
in  populous  villages  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  L^ike  Simcoe, 
and  were  s,a,d  to  number  thirty  thou.s^md  people,  most  of  whom 
accepted  Christianity  through  the  labors  of  .Jesuit  missionaries 
bt.  Ignace,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Marie,  were  among  the 
most  impoitant  of  those  missions.  In  l(i48,  St.  Joseph  was  suprised 
by  the  Iroquois,  while  most  of  the  Huron  hunters  and  warriors 
were    absent.     Seven    persons    were    captured   and    killed,    the 
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missionary,  Father  Daniel,  meeting  his  fate  while  ministering  to 
the  dying.  The  next  place  to  fall  wiis  St.  Ignaco  ;  then  St.Louis 
was  attacked.  Here  Fatliers  Jean  de  BiolMt'uf  and  Gabriel  Liile- 
nient,  lefusiiiy  to  leave  their  helpless  flocks,  were  made  prisonersand 
put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  IJrelHeuf's  nails  were  torn  from  his 
fingers,  his  body  hacked  with  knives,  red  hot  hatchets  hung  round 
his  neck,  his  gums  seared,  and  finally  his  heart  cut  out,  no  word 
or  token  of  pain  escaping  from  his  lips.  His  tortures  lasted  four 
hours.  Ldement,  so  delicate,  sensitive,  and  fniil,  was  tortured  for 
seventeen  hours  l)eforo  his  sufferings  were  ended  in  death.  St. 
Marie  was  the  next  object  of  attack.  It  was  manfully  defended  by 
a  few  Frenchmen  and  Hurons,  and  after  a  fierce  conflict  the 
Iro<piois  retreated. 

The  Huron  missions  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  scatter- 
ed. All  effort  to  transfer  the  missions  to  Isle  St.  Joseph  or 
Christian  Island,  near  Collingwood,  and  gather  the  terror-stricken 
Hunjns  together  again,  ended  the  following  spring  in  another 
dreadful  massiicre  on  the  mainland,  by  the  Iro<piois,  where  the 
Hurons  had  come  in  search  of  food  for  their  stiirving  families. 
Ten  thousjind  Hurons  had  perished,  a  few  came  to  Quebec  with  the 
missionaries,  the  rest  were  scattereil  far  and  wide  among  other 
tribes  in  the  north,  east  and  west.  The  once  powerful,  brave  and 
intelligent  Hurons,  as  a  nation,  cesised  to  exist  :  and  with  them 
perish. fu  the  principal  fruits  of  the  Jesuit  Missions. 

3.  Growth  of  New  France. — Let  us  now  return  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  cohmy,  during  this  period  of  Indian  strife  and 
bloodshed.  The  Company  (»f  One  Hundred  Associates  did  not 
carry  out  what  it  had  promised  to  do  ;  very  few  settlers  were 
brought  out  by  it,  and  its  attention  was  almost  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  trade  in  furs.  It  sent  out  scarcely  one  thousjmd  colonists, 
much  less  the  six  thousand  it  had  promised.  The  population  grew 
very  slowly,  so  slowly  that  in  16G2,  it  had  less  then  two  thousjind 
souls.  But  a  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  colony,  and  out  of  this  interest  came  the  founding  of  Montreal 
as  a  mission,  in  1G42,  by  a  number  of  devoted  men  and  women, 
who  came  from  France  for  that  purpose.  Here,  the  little  band 
prayed  and  fought,  for  the  Iroquois  lay  in  wait,  night  and  day, 
right  under  the  guns  of  the  rude  fort  to  kill  and  scalp  the  unwary. 
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Many  a  sad  and  heroic  telo  comes  down  to  us  of  this  troublous  time. 
The  story  of  Dulac  dea  Orme.iux  and  Ids  sixteen  conipjuiions  recalls 
the   bravest  deeds   of   the   best  days   .,f   the  ancient   Greeks  and 
Romans.     In   the  year    KJGO,    hearing    thi't  a  largo   number  of 
Iroijuois  were  coming  down  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  atUck  the  feeble 
garrison  on  the  St.  Lawrence,   these  young   men  determined   to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  save  the  colony.     They  made  their  wills, 
confessed  their  sins,  received  the  sacrament,  and  took  a  sad  farewell 
of  their  friends  in  Montreal.     Then,  with  a  few  Christian  Ilurons 
and  Algon(iuins  they  t(^ok  possession  of  an  old  fort  near  the  Long 
Sault  Rapids,  on  the  Ottawa.     Here  they  awaited  the  descent  Ji 
the  Iroquois,  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.     Soon  two  hundred 
came  down  in  their  boats,  and  ?anding,  attacked  tlie  little  band  in 
their  ha:.cily  cmstructed  breastwork  of  logs.     For  days  the  unerpial 
struggle  lasted.     The  H-ons  deserted  to  the  Iro<iu(.is  in  dismay. 
Dulac  and  his  companions  fought  on  until  worn  out  with  want  of 
sleep  and  nourishment,  the  four  that  were  left  alive  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  savages.     Three  were  mortally  wounded  and 
were    burnt    alive,   the    fourth   was  saved  for   Indian    tortures. 
The  Hurons  who  so  basely  deserted  to  the  enemy  fcjund  no  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irwpiois,  and  were  put  to  death.     Tlius  perished 
Dulac  and  his  companions,  but  not  without  living  the  colony.     The 
Iroquois  were  checked  and  disheartened  and  for  a  time  the  settle- 
ment had  peace. 

The  colony,  as  already  stated,  made  slow  progress.  Governor 
after  Governor  was  appointed  to  no  purpose  ;  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates  was  doing  nothing  to  further  its  interests,  and 
Indian  raids  threatened  the  yery  existence  of  the  settlement.  In 
1659,  the  Abbe  Luival  came  to  Canada.  His  arrival  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  life  of  the  colony.  Zealous,  devoted,  able  and  enthusias- 
tic, for  many  years  he  lalxjured  in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  and 
his  influence  did  much  to  mould  the  future  of  Canada.  His  first 
stay  was  a  brief  one  ;  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  tlie  sale  of  brandy 
or  "  fire  water  "  to  the  Indians,  but  the  traders  found  it  too  profitable 
to  be  given  up,  although  its  efiects  on  the  Indians  were  frightful. 
Finally,  Laval  sailed  to  France  to  get  tlie  French  King  to  stop  the 
wretched  traffic,  and  to  have  the  Governor  who  refused  to  put  the 
law  in  force  against  the  offenders  recalled. 

1  Boyal  Government.— Up  to  this  time  ^  nfanies  aide ".  •  y 
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the  kwlins,'  clcn^',  li.ul  irovoniod  tho  cf.lony.  Now  a  change  was 
docidoil  upon.  TIit3  Onk  Him.kki»  Ass.mimks  lost  their  cliart.T. 
and  Canada  was  placod  und.r  tlio  t,'ov.TiinK'nt  of  tlio  French  Kinj,'. 
This  clian^'o  was  duo  largely  to  tho  intluonee  f.f  Laval  at  tli«  Frendi 
<'ourt,  and  took  place  in  JCC,.'].  A  (Jovernor,  Tntendant,  and  T?isliop 
wore  appointed,  and  tli.'s..  aided  l.y  a  Supremo  Couneil,  acted  under 
the  instructions  of  fh,.  Kin,'.  Tlie  CJovornor  was  at  the  head  of 
military  atiairs;  the  I!ish(.p,  of  ('Imrch  alDnrs  ;  ami  the  Intetidant, 
of  letialand  money  affairs.  The  (Jovenior  and  tlie  P.ish..p  aj.pointed 
th.:  nieird.ersof  the  Council,  at  (irst  four,  hut  afti'rwards  increased 
to  twi^lve,  in  Tnnnl)er.  The  Intendant  ma.lt!  laus  for  the  people, 
and  [Mihlislied  them  at  the  church  doors  or  from  tin?  p'd|)it.  Even 
such  small  matters  as  piw  rents,  stray  ho<,'s,  fast  driving,  family 
quarrels,  were  dealt  with  by  him.  The  Uishop,  t<.o,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  becuu.so  the  duties  of  the 
Governor,  Bishop,  and  Intendant,  were  not  very  clearly  stated, 
fre(iuent  (piarrels  took  jdace  '..■twe-n  these,  the  chief  ofticers  of  the 
King.     The  law  in  force  m  as  ve  -nt  from  the  law  of  Englan.l, 

and  is  known  as  the  Cistom  of  Paiu  ,  the  same  law  that  prevailed 
at  that  tnno  in  France.  It  is  still  in  force  in  Quebec  Province  and 
suits  the  French  people  better  than  our  English  laws.  The  colonists 
had  nothing  to  say  in  making  their  own  laws,  they  had  no  Parlia- 
ments f)r  Mimicijial  Councils,  everything  was  managed  for  them  by 
the  King,  through  the  Governor,  Bi.shop,  Intendant,  and  Supreme 
Ccmncil.  To  hear  complaints  and  settle  disputes,  courts  were 
established  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal ;  these  courts 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Suprema  Council,  and  presided  over 
by  the  ".seigneurs"  or  holders  of  largo  tracts  of  land  from  the  Knig 
by  Feudal  or  Military  tmnre.  These  .seigneurs  were  gentlemen  who 
came  out  to  Canafla  from  France,  enticed  by  the  offer  (.f  large  grants 
of  land  for  which  they  paid  by  bringing  out  .settlers  and  giving  their 
services  in  time  of  war,  in  defence  of  the  colony.  They  generally 
settled  near  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal,  along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  to  have  the  river  always  near  at  hand  to 
bring  in  and  take  out  what  they  l)ought  and  sold.  Besides,  when 
attacked  by  the  Iroipiois,  they  could  more  easily  esciijie  to  one  of 
the  forts  by  water  than  by  land. 

5.  Talon.— M,  de  Mezy,  was  the  first  Governor,  Laval  the  first 
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Bishop,  avul  Talon  the  first  Tntondant.  Talon  was  a  vety  able  man 
and  used  his  power  and  talonts  in  the  interests  of  the  <  olony.  But, 
unfortunately  Ljival  and  the  Governor  could  not  a^n^e,  and  !).• 
Mezy  was  recalled.  A  new  fJovernor,  De  Cuurot'Iles,  t..  )k  Jiis  plaee ; 
and  aho.it  tlio  ajinie  time  the  Mar<juis  «lo  Tracy  was  sonfc  out  witli 
the  famous  Carignan  regiment  to  lulp  tlie  colony  in  its  strugjiles 
against  the  Inwiuois.  A  number  of  .settlers  also  came,  bringing 
sheep,  cattle,  farm  implements,  aii.l  a  few  Ix.rses,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation was  increased  by  two  thousand  persons.  This  new  .strength 
enabled  the  settlers  to  attack  tlieir  enemies,  the  Irotpiois,  and  two 
exiKjditions,  the  one  in  the  winter,  and  the  otiier  tlie  following 
summer,  invaded  the  Mohawk  territory,  fired  the  villages  of  the 
Indians,  and  destroyed,  the  stores  of  grain  kept  by  them  for  a 
winter  supply  of  fot)d. 

These  attacks  annoyed  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  thought 
it  an  invasion  of  English  territory— but  they  had  the  effect  of  giving 
the  colony  peace  for  eighteen  years.     Tlio  Iroijuois  allowed  mission- 
aries to  go  to  them,  and  some  of  them  accepted  their  teachings,  and 
became  less  barbarous.     Canada  now  made  better  progress.     Talon 
did  his  utmost  to  utilize  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  to 
promote  trade  with  the  West  Indies.     He  also  sent  out  exploring 
expeditions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi 
of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  Indians.      He  induced  many  of  tlie 
soldiers  to  settle  in  the  colony,  and  gave  grants  of  land  to  the  officers 
and  men.     As  women  \vere  few  in  number,  the  Frencii  Govern- 
ment sent  out  a  large  number  of  young  women  to  become  wives  for 
the  soldiers  and  settlers.     As  soon  as  these  ship-loads  of  women 
arrived,  the  men  who  wanted  wives  came  downi  to  the  vessels,  and 
chose  their  partners.     These  curious  marriages  generally  turned  out 
well — the  couples  thus  brought  together  living  fairly  happy  and 
contented  lives.     Some  serious  drawbacks  to  the  success  (jf  the 
colony  must  be  noted.     One  was  tlio  s;ile  of  "lire-water"  to  the 
Indians  and  settlers,  although  Liival  did  his  best  to  have  it  stopped. 
Another  was  the  tendency  of  young  men  to  tike  to  the  woods,  to 
live  and  trade  with  the  Indians.     These  ' '  Coureurs  du  liuis, "  as  they 
were  called,  often  became  more  savage  than  the  Indians  the  uselves, 
dressed  in  Indian  fashion,  and  took  Indian  wives.     Once  used  to 
this  mode  of  life,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  tlieiu  to  settle 
down  and  till  the  soil.    The  trade  in  furs  was  too  profitable  to  be 
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abandoned  for  civilized  life.  Tlu-n  :it;.iin,  the  cninny  sufTorod  l)y  its 
tiado  l>ein<4  placed  in  tin-  liiiiids  of  a  few  men.  wlin  eniielietl  tlieni 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  So  it,  liajipencd  that  (Canada 
did  not  f^row  as  fast  as  tlie  Kn^^lisli  eolniiies  to  the  south  of  it, 
simply  because  the  <^uveniiueiit  did  not  allow  the  settlers  sutticient 
freedom  in  MianaL^in;^  their  own  affairs. 

6.  Discoveries  in  the  Great  West.  —The  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  the  tirst  e;xi>lorers  of  the  f  ,r  West.  'I'liey  united  tlie  work  of 
discovery  with  their  mission  labors,  just  as  Livin;^stono  and  Motfat 
in  recent  years  have  done  in  Africa.  Talon  was  anxious  to  prevent 
the  English  from  extending  their  trade  westward,  ami  with  this  in 
view,  ho  established  tnuling-posts  and  missions  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  other  points.  Before,  however,  his  great  plans  could  be  carried 
out,  he  returned  to  France,  and  left  to  his  successo'-a  the  task  of 
discovering  and  exploring  the  Mississippi. 

Talon  returned  to  France  in  1072,  and  al>out  the  same  time 
Courcelles  tlie  Governor  also  a.sked  to  be  recalled.  The  new  Gover- 
nor, Louis  de  Buade  Count  de  Frontenac,  is  the  most  striking  figure 
in  the  history  of  New  France.  No  (Jovernor  was  so  successful  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Inxpiois  ;  they  feared  and  resiHJcted  him,  at 
the  same  time  giving  him  their  regard  and  confidence.  lie  treated 
them  as  children,  threatening  them  with  punishment  if  unruly,  and 
rewarding  and  encouraging  them  if  they  behaved  well.  lie  made  .a 
great  display  of  force  when  treating  with  them,  and  managed  to 
impress  them  with  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  Friiiuh  King,  the 
"Great  Father,  "  across  the  Big  Waters.  He  was  Jiot  so  successful 
with  his  Council,  for  his  hasty  temper  anc'  haughty  bearing,  together 
with  his  attempts  to  control  everything  ami  everj'body,  led  to  many 
a  scene  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  caused  bitter  (piarrels  in  the 
colony.  His  rule  however,  will  be  always  remembered  with  grati- 
tude for,  as  long  as  he  was  Governor,  Canada  was  SJife  from  Indian 
attacks.  More  important  still  were  the  discoveries  in  the  west  in 
his  time  by  Joliet,  a  merchant,  Manpiette,  a  missionary,  and  Robert 
Cavelier,  Sieur  dt;  la  Salle.  Father  Manjuette,  who  lived  and  labor- 
ed among  the  Indians  on  the  sh  jres  of  Liiko  Superior  and  Michigan, 
was  joined  by  Joliet,  and  these  two  bravo  men,  in  1G73,  in  bark 
canoes,  with  five  men,  went  down  the  mighty  Mississippi,  until  they 
reached  the  Arkansas  river.     Fearing  to  Tall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Simni.mls,  they  rotiiniorl  aii.l  Julitt  'irnni-lif  fho  news  of  hifl  rlia- 

c..v..|i,.s  fo  (.hu'lHT.     TIh.  stnry  .,f  Lis  ,.xpl.,it,  fill.-.|    f,.^  S.-ilIe,  who 
had  nUmued  .i  -ra,..  of  lan.l  at  Lwl.i.u.  (so-ealI..,l  it  is  .s.-n.l  l„..auH.' 
bi  Sail..-  tlio.ii-ht  tho  St.  Liwiviuo  l.-.l  I..  Cl.ina).  with  tlu,  .losir..  to 
explore  ti.e  \Vu.st.     Ik.foro  .Jo!,,.t  ina.l.-  liis  -nat  .liscovvry,  Li  Sail.' 
had  found  his  waj   to  the  Ohio,  aItho„uIi  his  doin^rs  at  this  tinu 
are  not  wry  well  known.     Coiircdh-s  hid  planned  l.uildini,'  a  fort  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  Kingston  now  .stands,  and  his  buc- 
(•cssorin  olliee  carried  out   hi.s  plan  and  foun.l.d  F.-rt  Frmten.u-. 
This  fort  served  fi-s  a  fra<lini,'-post,  and  also  as  a  .heck  on  the  In.,,„nis 
HI  time  of  w.ir.     .\t  first  the  fort  wa.s  ..f  wo.,d     afterwards  La  Salle. 
in  I«;74,  huilt  it  of  stono  an.l  pn.inise.l  to  keep  it  up,  if  ho  were 
granted  the  privileyo  of  engaging  in  the  fur  trade.     It  was  from  t his 
point  that  ho  set  out  to  find  his  way  to  the  Mississippi.     After  years 
spent  in  brr.ving  the   dangers  of  the  wilderness,  anu  ovcrco.nin.r 
ohst^vcles  which  would  hr.ve  daunted    most  men,  ho   succeede.l  in 
1082  in  launching  his  canoes  ..n  the  Father  of  Waters --the  broad 
Mississippi.     In  the  month  of  Aj-ril  he  reache.l  the  (Julf  .,f  Mexico, 
and  to<k  possession  of  the  (ireat  South  and  West  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XIV.  under  the  title  of  Louisiana. 

Five  years  after,  La  Salle  was  basely  murdered  by  some  treacher- 
ous followers,  while  engaged  in  a  venture  to  found  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

7.  Prontenac— Let  tis  now  turn  to  what  was  going  on  in  Canada 
under  Frontenac's  rule.  The  colony  was  at  j.eace  with  the  Indians ; 
but  Frotitenac  (piarrelled  with  his  Intendant,  with  the  Governor 
of  Montreal,  with  Laval  and  the  .7  jsuits,  in  fact  with  everybody  that 
would  not  do  as  he  wished.  His  conduct  w.is  so  violent  and  unjust, 
that  many  comi)laints  were  made  to  the  King.  Laval  and  the  mis- 
sio  laries  were  anxious  to  stop  the  .sale  of  hquov  to  the  Indians,  but 
Fnmtenac  was  too  greedy  of  gain  to  forbid  it.  At  last,  after  ten 
years  of  disputing  and  wrangling,  the  King  grew  wearied  and  Fron- 
tenac  was  recalled  (l(iS2). 

But  not  for  long.  The  Ircwpiois  were  .soon  on  the  war-path  again, 
incited  by  the  (iovernor  of  New  York,  Colonel  Dongan.  The  English 
colonists  were  anxious  to  take  away  from  the  French  the  trade  with 
the  Indians,  aiul  they  geneially  .succeeded  in  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  the  Iroquois,  who  saw  that  the  English  colonies  were  growing 
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muoh  nifirt'  r.i;  i  ily  tlnii  t!;  •  r':i:n  h  sctllciiniit.  I'  mrdrd  Imt  tlio 
trts'ifluTy  i>(  iK'tn'iivillc,  unc  i>f  Frniilciun's  siirccssnr.s,  fn  )»riii;»  on 
tlio  tuli.iiy  ;'.  t(  T'il.lo  (•.ilaiiiity.  To  yiatify  ,i  v.liiiii  of  tliii  Kiiiy,  hf 
stizi'il  at  Fort  Fioiiteii.ic  fifty  lr<«|nois  cliiifs,  wlio  hail  t'oiiio  to  a 
fricinlly  mi'i;f  iiij;,  hihI  scut  tlitiii  in  dmins  to  I'liiic  i-  to  woik  at  the 
jijalK'ys.  Ho  followi'd  up  tliis  otitrayt'  liy  liailiii^,'  two  'IioiiHaiKl  iiifii 
into  tlio  country  of  tlu-  Smicas,  one  of  the  fi\((  nations  of  tlu' 
lro<inois.  For  st'viral  days  lio  )iilla.,'iil  ami  1'imii.mI  tlu'ir  villa<^08, 
•lustroyint;  tliuir  food  suiiplics,  and  [luttiny  many  ti dcatli. 

Tlu)  Fivo  Nations  soon  united  to  jmnish  the  Fniich.  Fort  Niacpim 
at  tiu!  mouth  of  the  Niaijara  Itivcr,  ami  I'Ut  riiontly  liuilt,  was  It-vi'l- 
K;d  lo  tlie  ground.  Fort  Frontt-nac  had  to  Ihj  ahandonoil  and  Itin-nt, 
with  all  its  stores  and  trading  vessels.  Tlio  Islaml  of  Montreal  was 
surprised  and  more  than  a  thousand  «)f  its  inhabitants  were  killed  or 
carried  otf  ])risoiur3  for  fiirtlur  torture.  This  is  the  Miissncrt'  of 
Lnchinv,  KiKO.  The  colony  was  in  <lespair,  and  its  people  had  to  take 
shelter  in  the  forts  of  (^)uehec,  Three  Rivera,  and  Montreal. 

To  save  the  colony  from  perishin<^  Frontcnac  was  a-^ain  desjiatch- 
ed  to  Canada  as  G(jvernor.  He  1>rougiit  wiili  him  the  chiefs  seized 
liy  Denonville,  and  sent  them  hack  to  their  trihes  to  act  as  peace- 
makers, At  this  time  a  war  arising  out  of  the  Knglish  Revolution 
of  1<)88  was  going  on  in  Europe  l»etweeji  J>ngland  and  France. 
Frontenac  determimd  to  punish  tlie  Kngiish  colonists  for  the  part 
they  had  tak;.'n  in  stirring  up  the  Irocjuois  to  att^ick  the  French 
settlements.  1 'amis  of  P'rench  and  their  hulian  allies  madi?  fre(pient 
raids  into  New  V'ork,  New  Hami>shire,  find  otlit^r  hoi-der  colonii's, 
scalping  and  nun-dering  the  defenceless  ])eople.  Schenectady  in 
New  York,  and  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire  were  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  their  inhal)itants  ])utchered.  For  years  this  cruel 
border  warfare  lasted,  leaving  a  dark  stain  on  the  early  history  of 
the  American  settlements. 

In  KJIW  an  ellbrt  was  mr-de  by  the  British  colonists  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Canada.  Sir  Wm.  I'hips  was  sent  by  Mas-iacluisetts 
to  capture  Port  Royal  in  Acaui;i  (Nova  Scotia).  Tliis  lie  accomplib 
ed,  and  then  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  tiike  <.^)uebec.  Before 
this,  however,  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Win- 
Liirop  had  lieen  sent  to  take  Montreal.  Sicknes.s  and  a  lack  of 
supplies  led  to  its  failure  ;'.nd  it  returned  to  Alb»iny.     But  Phipa 
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roacho.1  Quchon  a,,.!  .lonm.,  l.«l  itH  g„rr.„.l..r.     Tl,.,  .loman.l  .not  -vith 
't  l.;u.«hty  a...!  i.-Ii^jnant  r..f.,.s.il  frn,„  Kr.,nh.na.-,  wl,„  ha.l  prmmnMl 
f..r  H  sp.rit,..!  ,l..fo,u-c..     I„  vain  I'l.i,,,  ..,h-,u.,1  a  fnri  m.h  lir.  on  the 
t-wn  an.l  la„,K..l  his  raw  s.-Micrs  ..„  M.o  n..an,K.rt  si.......     TIo  was 

.Invon  hack  with  luavy  1..h.s  hy  tlu,  F.vnch  an.l  tlu.ir  In.lian  alli^H 
an.l  c..m,K.lK.,l  to  lu-af  a  r.-tn-afc  t..  Hoston.     Tlu.s  ..,m1...1  tl.o  Kceon.l 
■ttt.-mpf  l.y  tin,  En-jlish  fo  capturo  QuoLec.     Mcanwhilo  ti.o  M..vaKe 
.-r.!...-  warfaro  w..nfc  on  nn.-luH-k..!.     Tl.o  AlH.na,,,n-,s  I,..lians  ai.led 
»I.o  fron.h  „,  the,  w..rk  .,f  nn,r.U.r--.h.,  Tro.,„..is,  tho  Kn.^ish.     A 
•sinylo  anc.lcnt  will  «ivo  una  glin.pso  of  tl.o  savage  natnro  of  this 
warfare.     Hannah  Dustin  of   Havorhiil,  takon  pris.,ner  in  one  of 
these  h..r.K.r  rai.l.s,  avong.-,!  tho  nn.nl..r  ..f   h.-r  weok-.,ld  cl.il.l  !,v 
Blayingten  ..utof  twoh-e   .f  her  slcoping  In.lian  a»ptors.  an.l  th... 
Hucfuec  e.l  in  escHping  t.>  tho  Jiritish  sottlen.unts.     Tl.eso  were  tho 
.lays  wh..n  l...th  French  and  En;rhsh  otK-ed  prizes  to  tho  Indians 
f.>r  human  8c;dps.     Little  won.ler  that  tho  hor.lor  settlements  did 
not  prosper.     The  Treaty  of  Ryswick  (1G!)7)  p..t  an  end  for  a  short 
tune  to  the  war  between  Knglan.l  and   Fr.uuo,  and  each  c.untnr 
restored  to  the  other  its  cn.iuest.s.     The  next  year  s;.w  the  death  of 
F..,ntenac  ,n  his  78th  vear.     His  men.ory  was  cherishe,!  as  tho  ono 
man  whose  energy  s-avcl  Canada  when  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

8  State  of  the  Colony.-The  war  ..f  the  Spanish  Succession  in 
En-opcs  wh.ch  hr.>koout  .a  1702.  was  tho  signal  f..r  a  renewal  ..f 
Am  ^".""°'^^^;^-f'^^«  »>«twoen  Cana.la  an.l  tho  English  colonies  in 

a  ong  tho  frontier  aganx  breathe  freely.     Tins  treaty  gave  Aca.lia 
Newfoundland,  and    Hudson's   Bay   Territory   to   fildand     whib 
Franco  kept  Canada.  Capo  Breton,  and  Louisiana.     F...:';  th   t 
years  the  colony  had  rest,  and  a  chance  to  grow  and  prosper.     The 

began  m  1.03^  He  f.>rsesaw  that  a  fierce  struggle  must  take  place 
between  tho  French  and  the  English  for  c^ur..!  of  the  N. .th 
American  contment,  and  he  hud  his  plans  aceonimgly.  TRo  fortress 
of  L..msbu:^,  in  Cape  Breton  was  begun  ;  Quebec.  Montreal  and  F. 

N  ::  rrT^'T  ''rfT""^  -'^  -  "-  «'•"-  f-t  was  built  a 
Ni.gara^    Trade,  sh.p-building,  and  manufactures  were  encoura^^d 

tions.    Canada,  at  this  time.  e>^>oited  largely  to  France  and  the 
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Went  IntlicH  sucli  prcxliictn  ,ih  staves,  r.ir,  toltiircn,  flmir,  juviso,  iiml 
p«trk.  Hlic  l)riiiii,'lit,  in  rum,  sii^^ur,  iiioljissfs,  ami  iiiMst  of  tin-  iiiaiiii 
facfurt»<l  giMMls  hIio  m-odfil.  Unads  Wtni  <i|itMi'<l  up  hftwi'cn  tlic 
parislics,  ami  a  IttfKi-postfstalilisluil.  Liw  w.islicttfr  ail  mil  list  end 
tliaii  in  tliu  Karlior  diy.s  of  tlio  colony.  W  ith  all  tin  so  iiii|iiovo- 
iiiciits  it.  iiiaili!  l)iit  hIow  jirogn-ns.  Tlio  feudal  Byst<'in  of  land  tiiiiire, 
wliiifjviod  foriiiilitajy  jmrpoMcs,  did  not,  I'licoinaL,'!' tho  peasaiits  who 
liuld  the  land  from  tli  tr  iii^^m-iiis,  t<»  iiiako  many  improviniiciits. 
Tlio  pcoj.lo  had  no  say  in  r  ..kiii<^  tluir  own  laws,  and  the  j^iMicral 
want  of  ediK-ation  kept,  thut-olony  ina  tliill  and  lifcU-Hsstato.  Yoimjr 
men  tiivd  of  the  <piii-t  lioiiu'-life  of  tho  farm  took  to  Iho  womls,  and 
lived  and  traded  with  tlio  Indians.  In  17<»*-'-22,  Qiiel.ec  had  a 
population  of  Beven  thoiiwiiid,  and  an  ajn'eeahlo  sot  iety,  wIiomo 
prineijial  cleiiieiit  was  tho  military  class.  ISIontreal  had  alM)ut  two 
thou.sand  inhahitants,  and  tho  wholo  of  Canada  ahout  tweiity-tivu 
thoiisjvnd.  Tho  whole  country  to  tho  west  wa.s  a  forest  with  a  few 
trading;  posts  and  forts  at  Kiuj^ston,  Niagara,  and  Detroit. 

9.  Braddock's  Expedition.— Vaudreuil   died    in  1725,    and  WTW 

succeeded  hy  tiio  Manpiia  do  Beauharnois.  In  his  time  Fort 
Frederic,  at  Crown  I'oi  t,  on  Ijako  Cli.iiiiplain  was  Imilt,  and  soon 
hjcjinio  nil  important  p  st  in  tho  wars  between  tho  rival  colonies. 
No  new  stirring  events  took  jlaeo  until  tho  outlireak  of  tho  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succo.ssion,  which  brought  Kngland  and  Franco  onci. 
moro  into  conflict.  It  was  not  long  before  tlieir  colonies  were 
engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle,  a  struggle  that  lasted,  with  a  brief 
intermission,  until  the  Hag  of  England  floated  over  the  walls  of 
(Quebec.  In  1715,  Louisburg  was  taken  aft.r  a  bnive  defence,  b\  an 
army  of  New  England  farmeis  and  fishermen  under  Sir  William 
Pepperell.  The  French  tried  t<  >  retake  this  tho  second  strongest  for- 
tress of  the  New  World,  but  without  .success.  Peace  was  for  a  short 
time  rest(jred  in  174S,  and  Louisburg,  t<j  tho  great  annoyance  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  was  given  back  to  France.  In  these  dajs, 
it  often  happened  that  while  the  mother  countries.  Franco  and 
ICngland,  were  at  peace,  tlieir  childrtJii  in  India  and  Atiierica  carried 
on  a  bitter  strife.  Not  until  175(J  was  war  once  more  declared  in 
Europe;  yot,  in  1754,  hu.stiiilies  broke  out  iu  tlie  valley  of  the  Oiiio. 
The  French  claimed  tho  Great  West,  and  sought  to  shut  in  the 
English  ttj  the  strip  of  territory  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Allcg'.any  Mountains.     To  carry  out  this  plan,  a  fort  was  coiiatrudr 
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e«l  nt  n  jKiint  whoro  two  hmncIioH  ,.f  the  Olii.,  River  meet  th-^ 
M.m..ni,,ili.-lH  n.,.1  th,,  AII.-l,;u.y.  Thin  f..rfc  j,„t  tl.o  n,i„„.,  |»,. 
<in.siu,,  fr,.in  tho  BVnch  <J..viTii..r  of  ('.■m.i.la  at  tlmfc  tin  ...  '  Tl..> 

English coloniHtH  ..f  Viixinia  81'nt  ({....r.^..  \V.iMhin«tnn,  riyoun-^  ..fT.  .r 
and  Hnnvyur,  t..  I>iiil<|  .-mothor  f..rt  near  iit  han.l^    I'nfurtmi.itoiy 


LaKK  COI'NTRT  ANU  WksTKR.N    FORTS. 

Washington  fired  iiix)n  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  who  came  to 
warn  him  that  he  was  encn  )ac'hing  ( m  French  territory.     Tliis  act  was 
the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  New  World. 
General  Bra(hlock  was  sent  out  from  England  with  two  regiments 
of  regular  troops  and  was  jjlaced  in  counnand  of  the  militia  of  the 
colonies.     He  thought  he  knew  more  about  bush  warfare  than  such 
men  as  Washington,  and  would  take  no  advice.     He  was  so  stubborn 
and  arrogant  that  many  of  the  best  militia  officers  would  not  serve 
under  him.     The  French  t«o,  made  preparations  ft)r  the  conflict. 
Baron  Dieskau  broujiiit  to  Canada  a  strong  military  force,  and  was 
accomiMiaied  by  the  last  French  Governor  of  Canada,  De  Vaudreuil, 
a  son  of  the  former  Governor  of  that  nama 
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In  the  Bpring  of  J763,  BnuMfick  Im-khii  hin  inRroh  from  Virginia 
to  Fort  Du  Quusno,     Ho  hud  a  foreo  <>f  two  tliuus;in(l  moii,  rt>j{uiiU-rt 
uiiil  ci)li»ninl  militia,  but  his  moveinontH  wt-ro  hiiiiii>«'re<l  by  taking  a 
train  of  iNiggagu-wag^onn  and  artillfry.     Oiio  liuiidrod   inun  with 
axon  went  Iwforo  to  cut  down  trees  and  niako  a  mad  for  tlu-so  to 
JM18*  over.     The  journey  was  a  «low  and  weary  one,  an<l  the  Fniich 
garrison  at  Fort  Du  QueMUo  wjw  well  aw.iro  of  Ilraddock's  movements. 
As  ho  neared  tho  fort,  an  ambuscade  of  Frencii  and  Indians  wjus 
formed,  with  tho  hope  of  checking  his  march.     In  sjtito  of  repeated 
warnings  from  Washington  and  others,  Bra<ld(K-k  neglected  to  take 
tho  most  ordinary  jier&tutionH  against  surjiriso.     Passing  through  a 
thickly  W(MKled  detile,  a  sudtlen  hail  of  bullets  was  jKtured  into  tho 
astonished  and  dismayed  ranks  of  tho  British  regulars.     On  all  hides 
was  heard  tho  terrible  war-wh<K)p  of  the  Indians,  and  tlio  work  of 
destruction  began.     The  British  soldiers  huddknl  together  and  fired 
their  nuiskets  into  tho  air  or  into  their  own  ranks.     Tliey  were 
mown  down  by  tho  bullets  of  tlu  concealed  French  and  Indians— 
without  being  able  to  offer  any  defence.  Braddock  had  tivo  horses 
shot  under  him,  ami  was  mortally  wounded.    Fortunately  for  tho 
regulars,  the  colonial  forces,  used  to  Indian  merles  of  fighting,  UH>k. 
shelter  behind  the  trees  and  fought  tho  enemy  in  their  own  fashion, 
and  kept  them  at  bay.     This  cabled  the  terror-stricken  soldiers  who 
survived,  to  escape  from  the  defile.     More  than  one-half  had  fallen 
— tho  remainder,  paaic-stricken,  fled,  and  paused  not  till  they  had 
put  forty  miles  between  them  and  the  dreaded  enemy.     Bniddock 
was  ciirried  in  a  dying  condition  on  a  litter  from  tho  field,  and  that 
night  with  his  life  paid  tho  penalty  of  his  folly. 

Fort  Niagara,  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  Beausdjour  in 
Aciidia,  were  also  marked  out  for  attack  by  tho  Englisli.  The 
expedition  against  Niagara  never  reached  its  destination;  Beause- 
jour  was  not  able  to  make  any  defence  and  wis  easily  biken  ;  and 
Baron  Dieskau  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  near  Ljvko  George 
by  C<jlonel  William  Johnson,  at  tho  head  of  a  \>  >dy  of  colonial  militia 
and  Mohawk  Indians.  This  Colonel  dolmson  was  a  remarkable 
man  in  many  respects.  He  had  acquire*!  a  wonderful  influence  over 
tho  Mohawks,  and  was  made  ono  of  their  great  chiefs.  He  built 
two  great  strongly  fortified  houses  in  tho  Mohawk  valley,  and  made 
them  headquarters  for  the   surrounding   Indians — one  of  whose 

daughters,  the  famous  Molly  Brant,  sister  of  Joseph  Brant,  he 
u 
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marriefl  in  Indian  fashion.  Johnson  was  made  a  knight  for  his 
victory  ovor  Diuskau,  and  roceivud  a  large  grant  of  money  from  "ha 
Crown. 

10.  Captnre  of  Quebec.— The  next  year  (17.vfi)  war  was  .  .)T'  illy 
declared  between  England  and  Franco,  and  the  struggle  •><  i  r  on 
with  increiising  bitterness  in  America.  This  war  is  known  as  the 
Seven  Yisars'  War,  and  was  cfirried  on  in  Asia,  Americ;i,  and  Europe 
sinmltaneously.  Tlio  French  sent  out  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
famous  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  an  oflicer  of  great  skill,  courage  and 
energy.  The  English  had  by  far  the  greater  number  of  men,  and 
the  greater  wealth  and  resources,  but  for  a  time  they  were  badly 
officered  and  led.  Their  first  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  Earl  o.' 
Loudon,  who  proved  a  wretched  failure.  Another  general,  almost, 
equally  unfit,  was  Abercrombie,  who  allowed  Oswego  to  fall  into  tlio 
hands  of  Montcalm.  A  still  greater  disaster  befell  the  English  at 
Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake  George,  in  August  1757.  After  a 
spirited  defence  the  garrison  was  allowed  to  go  out  with  the  honors 
of  war,  engaging  not  to  servo  against  the  French  for  eighteen 
months.  Montcalm  promised  them  protection  against  attacks  by 
his  Indian  allies,  who  sought  victims  to  scalp  and  torture.  The 
Indians  crazed  by  liquor,  fell  upon  the  retreating  garrison  with 
their  women  and  children,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Montcalm 
and  his  ofTuers,  murdered  or  carried  off  prisoners  the  most  of  them. 
Almost  equally  disastrous  was  the  attempt  made  by  Loudon,  aided 
by  a  large  fleet  and  force,  to  take  Louisburg. 

These  repeated  failures,  added  to  a  general  want  of  tiuccess  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  war  was  carried  on,  led  to  a 
change  in  the  British  government,  and  Willium  Pitt,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  En?  tnd's  ff)reign  afiairs.  Very  soon  a  change  was  noted. 
Pitt  had  determined  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  Canada,  and 
he  made  hLs  prepamtions  accordingly.  He  chose  good  men  to  com- 
mand, and  gave  them  an  energetic  support.  Amherst  was  made  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  Boscawen  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  fleet 
in  America.  Under  Amherst  were  ])laced  Wolfe,  Lawrence,  and 
WTiitmore,  officers  young  in  years,  but  full  of  enei^y  and  courage. 
One  mistake  Pitt  did  make  :  he  left  Abercrombie  in  charge  of  the 
army  intended  lo  operate  along  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain. 

The  first  fruits  of  Pi*^t's  policy  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 
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Apainst  this  strong  fortress  was  sent  a  fleet  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels,  and  an  army  of  twelve  thous;ind  men,  imder  the  f<>ni- 
niand  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe.  After  a  siego  of  seven  weoks,  in 
which  Wolfe  greatly  distinguished  hiiii  olf,  the  garrison  of  five 
thuusfind  men  surrendered,  and  were  sent  prisoners  to  England. 

But  victories  were  not  all  on  the  side  f)f  the  English.  A  large 
f(jrce  under  (ieneral  Ahercrombio  was  repulstd  with  heavy  loss  in 
T7u8,  while  trying  to  t;iko  Ticonderoga,  or  Carillon,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  defeat  was  due  to  the  death  in  the  early  jiart  of  the 
fight  of  young  Lord  Howe,  and  to  the  utter  folly  and  rashness  of 
Abercrombie,  in  ordering  his  bravo  troops  to  attack  the  French, 
protected  as  they  were  by  felled  trees  and  a  brefustwork  of  timber, 
with  8har{)ened  stakes  pointing  outward.  In  this  Ijattle  Montwilm 
proved  his  skill  as  a  general,  and  the  Englirh  lost  two  thousand  men, 
many  of  them  Highlanders,  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
served  in  the  foreign  wars  of  Britain.  Tlie  campaign  of  1758  closed 
with  the  easy  ca[)turo  of  F<jrt  Du  Quesnc,  by  a  force  sent  against 
it  under  General  Forbes.  Forbes,  falling  sick,  was  borne  on  a  litter 
across  the  Alleghanies  with  his  army.  Finding  winter  approaching, 
he  sent  Washington  ahead  with  a  smaller  force,  to  take  the  fort 
before  it  could  get  help.  On  the  2r)th  of  November,  without  a  blow 
being  struck,  Du  Quesno  was  taken  possession  of  by  Washington, 
and  named  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  England's  greatest  War  Minister. 

The  year  1759  oi)ened  with  great  efforts  [tut  forth  by  Montcalm 
to  save  Canada  to  the  French.  The  prosi)ects  fif  the  colony  were 
gloomy  enough.  The  mother  country  gave  but  little  assistime  ; 
in  fact,  she  was  nr.t  able  to  give  much.  So  many  men  in  Canaila 
were  drawn  into  the  army,  that  the  farms  were  only  half-tilled,  and 
the  crops  were  scanty  and  j)oor.  To  add  to  the  miseries  of  the 
people,  the  internal  affairs  of  Canada  were  under  the  contnd  of  the 
worst  ofhcial  of  Fren.-h  Rule.  This  was  the  Intendant  Bigot, 
whose  whole  career  was  one  of  extortion,  fraud  and  lewdness. 
Monopolists  plundered  the  poverty-stricken  jjcople ;  grain,  cattle, 
and  horses  were  seized  und  sold  abroad,  and  the  money  put  into  the 
pockets  of  Bigot  and  hi.s  tools.  Every  man  between  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  sixty  was  drafted  into  the  army  to  defend  the  colony. 
Montcalm  labored  ceaselessly  *.o  put  Quebec  and  the  other  fortresses 
in  the  best  possible  conditi"  -i  for  defence,  but  he  was  hamnerod  by 
the  Governor  and  the  Intendant.     Meanwhile  a  plan  of  campaign 
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had  been  arranged  by  the  Hritisli,  which  was  to  bring  the  war  to  ft 

cl<).se  l>y  one  great  and  iinitetl  effort,.  Ainlierst  w  s  to  proceed  along 
tlio  line  of  Liikea  Georgi:  .lud  Cliaiiiplain,  and  t;ike  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  General  Prideaux,  aided  by  Sir  William  Johnscji 
and  his  Indians,  v  u  to  attack  Niagara,  wliilo  to  Wolfe  was  g^ven 
the  heavy  ta.sk  of  assaulting  Queliec.  Amherst  and  Prideaux  having 
performed  their  allotted  tasks  were  to  join  Wolfe  at  Queljec.  Pri- 
deaux wa.s  killed  wliile  besieging  Nia-^ara,  and  the  h(jnor  of  taking 
the  fort  fell  to  Sir  William  Joluison.  Amherst  found  little 
opposition  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  the  French  falling 
back  on  Quebec  fi>r  the  final  defence.  Amhersst,  however,  lingered 
at  these  i)oints,  building,  and  strengthcnhig  forts  to  secure  the  line 
of  Liikes  George  and  Champlain. 

Early  in  1759,  Wolfe  Siiiled  from  L<Mnsburg  to  Quebec  with  his 
army  of  less  than  nine  thousand  men.  Saunders  and  Holmes 
conunanded  the  fleet,  while  Wolfe  was  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of 
officers,  Townshend,  Monckton  and  Murray.  Lauding  at  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  Wolfe  anxiously  viewed  for  the  lirst  i  ime  the  rock  fort- 
ress, Quebec,  the  greatest  stronghold  of  France  in  the  New  World. 
For  miles  on  both  the  east  and  west  of  Quebec,  ^'  dm  had 
fortified  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Between  tl-  'harles 

and  the  Montmorency  were  more  than  thirteen  thousai  '  i.ien  of  all 
ages,  and  the  walls  of  Quebec  itself  bristled  with  guns.  Who  could 
hope  to  capture  this  Gibraltar  of  America,  Avith  .such  a  small  force 
as  Wolfe  had  at  his  connnand?  Yet,  Wolfe,  weakened  as  lie  was  by 
a  fatal  disease,  did  not  shrink  from  the  effort.  Soon  ho  seized  a 
strong  position  opposite  Quebec,  Point  Levi,  and  their  Monckton 
fixed  his  batteries.  The  French  made  fruitless  efforts  to  dislodge 
the  British  fleet,  by  sending  fire-ships  down  the  river,  but  these 
were  taken  in  tow  by  the  s;iilors  and  did  little  harm.  The  batteries 
from  Point  Levi  began  to  play  upon  the  doomed  fortress,  and  soon 
a  great  part  of  Quebec  was  in  ruins.  Nevertheless,  Montcalm 
strong  in  liis  position  on  the  north  shore,  with  entrenchments  from 
Quebec  to  the  river  Montmorency,  defied  every  effort  of  Wolfe 
to  land  his  troops.  On  the  31st  of  July,  a  desperate  attempt  was 
made  to  gain  a  footing  and  storm  the  heights  near  the  Mont- 
morency ;  but  to  no  puriiose,  Wolfe  Wiis  compelled  to  retire  with 
n»avy  loss,  and  his  chagrin  and  grief  brought  on  a  fever. 

Ml  looked  aa  if  Quebec  could  not  be  taken,  and  winter  was 
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npproachiny  whicli  would  luiii;,'  wVu-f  t<>  tin-  Hiirri.si.ii.  Tln'ii  it  \v,ia 
tliiit  0110  (if  NN'olfc's  stJili',  'I'liwiislnMiil,  |iii>iMi^iil  ti-  cliiiil)  till!  slti'[i 
hanks  of  the  St.  l^awrciicf,  at  Ji  immt  snmt'  tlirci!  miU's  aluAc 
'.^U'lbeo.  Thi;  plan  was  ailnptoil,  .■iml  strp.-;  vv«  r>  ut  hHvh  taktii  in 
'y  it  iiifii  oH'ci't.  Kaily  in  Sciiifmlirr,  W.ilf,-  iiiaiiai,'<'<l,  iimicr 
.tT  of  a  inx'lL'iiiU'il  atlaci<  1.11  tiic  (i|i[iii.sii.'  ( li.'aupciit)  .slmrc,  t<» 
liave  tho  main  part  of  Ins  army  ami  tli  it  niovtil  almvi!  (,)iiilior. 
Taking  a<ivantai,'c  of  a  <laik  iiiLjlit,  ami  km>«  iii^' tiiat  a  small  l>o.ly 
of    French    Soldiors   were   (•  iiiiiil'^'    ilnuM    t.,   (^>iirhc''   from    .Moiilnal 
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with  a  supply  of  provisions,  Wolfo's  flout  droppod  silently  dowu 
the  river,  osc.rtin^'  thirty  har^'i-s  laden  with  sixteen  hundred  men. 
With  nnittted  oars  they  glided  down  the  stream,  hugging  the  n.irtli 
shore.  The  sentries  along  the  hank  were  deceived,  their  challenges 
being  correctly  answered  (a  French  dese>ter  having  givirn  the 
English  the  proper  coin.tersign),  and  they  .ought  it  was  the  con- 
voy expected  from  Montreal.  As  the  h-ats  glided  on,  Wolfe,  weak 
with  his  recent  illness,  ;.i,a  tilled  witii  hope  and  anxiety,  softly 
repeated  several  stanzas  of  (Jrays  "  Elegy  "  written  but  a  year 
before.     Pausing  on  the  woi-ds 

"The  pulho  of  glory  Km]  but  to  the  grave," 
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he  cxclaimefl !     "  T  would  rather  he  the  author  of  that  poem  than 
take  <^>ui!ltec."     Tii  tlio  early  iiiorniuj,',  of  the  i:Uh  Septomhur,  he 
laiKh'd  at  what  is  now  known  as  Wolfe's  Oovo.     His  active  Hi^'h- 
laniliTs  wiTo  soon  at  the  t(.p  of  the  path  loadin-,'  up  the  cliff.     Thi; 
French  yuanl    was  (piickly  overpowcrcii,  and   at  daybreak  Wfdfe 
and  his  little  army  stood  ready  for  battle  on  the  I'lains  of  \bra- 
hanv.     Montcalm,  who  hiwl  been  expectin}^  an  attack  below  the  city 
on  his  lines  at  Beauport,  as  soon   as   the  news  was  brought  him 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  without  waiting  for  reinforcements  hurried 
to  meet  Wolfe.      Had  he   remained   in   the  city  it  is  doubtful  if 
Wolfe  could  have  t^vken  it   before   the   coming  winter.      But  his 
impetuous  temper  led  him  astray,  and  marching  throuah  Quebec  he' 
tlung  himself  on  Wolfe's  veterans,  who  stood  calmly  awaiting  their 
gallant  leader's  orders.     Not  until  the  French  were  within  forty 
paces  did  Wolfe  give  the  command  to  fire  ;  then,  at  tne  given  signal, 
a  well-dirjcted  volley  of  musketry,  followed  by  a  fie-'ce  charge  of 
bayonets,  caused  the  French    to  give  way,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  was  won.      It   was  a  dear  victory  to  both 
English  and  French,  for  their  brave  leaders  both  fell  in  the  conflict. 
Wolfe,  wounded  first  in  the  wrist,  then  in  the  chest,  lived  lon« 
enough  to  know  that  the  victory  wa.s  won,  and  his  heroic  bvik  done. 
"They  run,  they  run,"  said  an  officer  holding  in   his  arms  the 
dyhig  general.     "Who  run?"  asked  Wolfe  ;  and  when  he  heard, 
"NmvGod  be  praised"  said  he,   "I  die  happy."     Montcalm  was 
carried  fatally  wounded  into  Quebec,  and  when  told  his  fate  nuir- 
murod  sadly,   "So  much   the  better,  I   shall  not  live  to  see  the 
surrender  of  Quebec."     He  died  before  midnight,  and  was  buried 
in  a  grave  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  a  fitting  close  to  the 
career  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  true  patriot.     Five  days  after,  on 
the  18th  September,  Quebec  surrendered,  and  Cai-^f^a  practically 
ceased  to  be  a  French  possession. 
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CTIAPTER  ITT. 

LATINO  THE  FOrVnATION.s  oK  Till;  (  an'aI'Iax  roN'STTTrxioy. 

1.  Peace  of  Paris,  1763.— (^eiural  :\Iun.iy    [,>,.]<    tho   comniancl 
if  tliu  Uritish  uriiiy  afuT  tho  du.ith  nf  Wolff,  hii.I  IK;  Levis  siio- 
cvwlwl  Montj.ilm.     Though  (^hieltoc  liud  falU'ii,  the  '.Jovi  ■iior,  Van 
(Irouil,  and  Do  Levis,  wuro  not  willing  to  siincndir  Canada  to  tin- 
Knglish  witlioiit  a  struggle.     Tho  walls  of  (,)uol.oc  Jia<l  been  partly 
lioaton  down,  and  a  groat  portion  of  tho  citj.  had  hooonio  a  mass  of 
ruins  hy  tho  cannonading  of  rho  British,  and  Murray,  fully  jxpect- 
ing  an  assault  from  tlie  French,  at  once  hogan  to  put  tiio  fortre.ss 
into  as  good  a  condition  as  possible.      His   anuy,  especially  the 
Higlilandors,  sulfereil  much  from  tho  cold,  which  was  very  severe 
that  winter.     Tho  French  in  Quebec  and  the  British,  army  were  on 
very  friendly  '   rms,  and  much  kindness  \v,is  shown  to  the  sutrerin<' 
.sohl—rs  by  the  inhabitants,  the  nuns  knitting  long  hose  to  protect 
the  unfortunate  Highlanders  from  the  eilects  of  the  frost  and  cold. 
Towards  sfu-ing  Do  Levis  adv.tnced  with  an  anuy  of . seven  thousand 
men  to  re-take  Quebec,  and  Murray  was  foolhardy  enough  to  march 
out  of  the  city   against  him.      The   British   numbered    but   three 
thousand  men,  (so  nuich  had  they  sutlered  during  the  winter)  iuid 
in  the  second  battle  of  Plains  of  Abraham,  they  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retreat,   in  haste,  within  the   w.dls  of  Quebec.     The 
siege  lasted  soii.e  time  longer,  until  the  St.  Lawrence    becoming 
free  of  ice,  a  British  tleet  .s-iiled  up  the  river,  and  Do  Levi.s,  in 
despair,  returned  to  ^lontreal.     In  Sei)tend)er,  Murray  and  Am- 
herst  united    their    forces    befoie    ]VI<jntreal,    and    Vaudreuil   and 
Levis  feeling  the  impos'  -'ility  of  di^fendiug  tlio  city  with  the  few 
weary  and  disheartened   men    at    their  disposal,    surrendered   all 
Canada  to  England,  on  the  Sth  ()f  8eptend)er,  17<iO. 

Three  years  later  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  Canada  was  foriually  given  to  England  ;  Franco  ceding  all  her 
posseesions  in  America  east  of  the  Mississippi  except  Now  Orleans, 
and  the  islaiul  of  ist.  Pierre  and  Miijuelon  near  Nowfcmndland. 
Besides  these  great  territories  England  gained  largely  in  Lidia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie  treaty  (hat  clt.st:d  this  WJvr  is  kuuwu 
aa  the  I'eaco  of  ftmia^ 
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2.  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac— About  the  time  this  treaty  was  made, 
a  very  strange  and  remarkablo  plot  took  place.     Its  object  was  tin; 
seizure  of  all  the  British  forts  aloi.j,'  the  Upper  Lakes  and  in  the 
Great  West,   and   the   Uolding   thtnn   for  the   French.     A  famous 
Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  who  did   not  want  the  British  to  rule  ni 
Canada,  and  who  did  not  know  that  the  French  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  recovering  it,  stirred  up  the  Lulinn  warriors  in  the  valh y 
uf  the  Ohio,  and  along  tlu-  line  of  the  (ireat  Lakes,  to  seize  the  rude 
forts  in  the  West  recently  handed  over  by  the  French  to  the  British. 
A  short  time  after  the  IVace  of  Paris  was  signed,  a  sudden  and 
alm..st  simultaneous  att^ick  was  made  on  these  forts,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance   they   fell   into   the   hands  of    the  Indians,   their 
garrisons  being  murdered  or  niade  prisoners.     Detroit  was  besiege.l 
for  over  a  year  by  thousands  of  Indians,  who  managed  to  prevent 
supplies  and  assistance  coming  to  the  garris.ni.     At  last  a  strong 
force  came  to  the  relief  of  the  brave  defenders  ..f  the  f.rt,  and  the 
Indians  sullenly  withdrew.     Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  also  were  able 
to  hold  their  own  against  the   dusky  warriors,  and   the  Indians 
finding   that   French   power   was   at   an    end   in   America,    ceased 
hostilides.     Pontiac,   a   few  years  later,  while  drunk,  fell  by  the 
hands  of  a  treacherous  Illinois  Indian. 

Two  things  n»ake  this  conspiracy  remarkable  in  Indian  history. 
One  is  the  vastness  of  the  scheme  planned  and  carried  out  by 
Pontiac  with  so  nmch  skill  and  success  ;  the  other  is  the  determina- 
tion  i»hown  by  the  Indians  in  the  siege  of  Detroit,  their  usual  mode 
of  warfare  being  to  capture  forts,  if  at  all,  by  surprise,  and  not  by 
a  long  si  .;e. 

3.  Military  Eule. — There  was  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years 
between  the  surrender  of  Canada  by  the  last  French  Governor  and 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  during  that  period  the  colony  was  governed 
by  MiUtary  Itule.  General  Murray  ruled  ov  r  the  district  of 
Quebec  ;  General  (iage,  that  of  Montreal  ;  and  Colonel  Burton,  that 
of  Three  Rivers.  A  Council  of  officers  met  twice  a  week,  and 
settled  all  disputes.  The  people  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  their 
religion,  and  were  treated  justly  and  kindly.  The  French  militia, 
who  had  been  called  from  their  homes  to  defend  the  colony  against 
the  British  were  allowed  to  go  back  t-*  their  farms  and  occupations, 
and  the  regular  soldiers  were  sent  to  France.     Canada  was  in  a  ead 
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condition  nt  this  time.  Tho  jwoplu  hnd  lu-e?!  tiikmi  from  their  usual 
occupations  to  (k-feml  the  countTy,  and  tlieir  fjirnis  hiul  gone 
untiiled,  except  hy  the  women  and  tlio  feehle  men  and  boys  who 
were  untit  to  carry  a  musket.  Hi^'ot,  tlio  hi.st  Intendant,  and  a 
host  of  greedy  followers  luid  plundered  the  people  of  the  little  they 
had,  and  tho  colony  wa.s  floodeil  with  a  worthle.s.s  paper  money. 
Not  many  more  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  were  scattered 
along  the  lino  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  (.Quebec. 
Peace  broui,'ht  Canada  a  measure  of  i)ro«perity.  Farms  could  now 
l)e  tilled  witliout  fear  of  interruption  from  enemies,  Enyli.sh  or 
Indian.  Many  of  tho  j)rineipal  inhabitants  returned  to  France, 
.some  of  them  like  Bigot,  to  answer  for  their  misdeeds  to  the  French 
King,  and  to  rective  meriti'il  punishme'  t.  (inulually  the  colony 
settled  down  to  steady  industry,  and  the  mild  rule  of  Murray  and 
his  brother  otiieers  le.^sfned  any  feeling  of  soreness  arising  from 
[Wissing  under  the  goveri   iient  of  their  old-time  enemies. 

4.  The  Quebec  Act. — After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  King  Cicorge 
ITT.  proclaimed  Canada  a  British  jjrovinee,  and  promisetl  the 
French  inhabitants  the  right  of  free  worship,  and  the  "free 
exercise  "  of  their  religicm.  They  were  also  loft  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  property,  and  were  given  in  every  way  the 
s;ime  rights  and  privih-ges  as  tho  King's  subjects  of  British 
birth,  except  that  they  were  excluded  from  holding  jiublic  ofHce, 
because  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time  did  not  allow  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  hold  oHiies  in  tho  gift  of  the  State.  An 
effort  was  made  to  induee  liritish  people  to  settle  in  Canada  by 
offering  them  land  giiiiits,  and  tho  protection  of  British  laws.  A 
promise,  also,  made  was  of  British  parliauientary  institutions  as 
soon  as  the  circumstanees  of  the  country  would  permit  ;  that  is,  tlio 
people  of  Canada  would  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  Parliaments, 
and  make  most  of  their  own  laws.  In  the  meantime  the  eountry 
was  governed  by  a  Governor  and  Council  the  latter  composed 
entirely  of  men  of  British  birth,  many  <^)f  them  military  officers. 
Tlie  British  settlers  for  many  years  were  few  in  uuniber,  yet 
they  had  all  tho  jwy/er,  and  the  French  had  no  voice  in  managing 
the  aflVtirs  of  the  colony.  Again.  Eniilish  law  w:ls  intrcMluced  into 
the  courts,  a  'd  the  English  language  used.  Trial  by  jury  w.-w 
unknown  to  tho  French,  and  they  did  n-jt  like  the  system.     They 
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proferrcl  to  l.c  trio.l  .liivctly  1  v  i  .IiuIl;.  ,  in  .i  1hi.j,'u.i','o  they  '.imlcr- 
st.Mxl.      On  tho  ntlui-  )  .11(1  the  Kn«lish   sittk-rs   w.intL-a   British 
law  in  both  criminal  .in.l  civil  cvses.     Th.y  .M<1  n..t  like  tho  French 
wfiy  of  hnyin-,'  and  si'liin^'  land,  and  suttlinj,'  disputes  ahoufc  proiierty. 
r.enoral  JNIurray  the  tirst  (Juvernor  after  17<1."-,  and  his  successor, 
Sir  Guy  Carletou,  hoth,  tried  to  l.efrien<l  tho  French.,  and  in  so 
doinn  <iis|)K'asrd  tlio  Kn-^lish  settlers.     To  please  the  former  they 
allowed  French  civil  law- that  is  tho  law  relatin-.^  .o  i.roi.erty  and 
iidieritance--t<)  i.revail  ;  wliilo  the  demands  of  British  settlors  were 
met  by  givin;,' them  English  criminal  law,  which  includes  trialhy 
jury.     Tho  conse<iueneo  was  both  English  and  French  woro  dia- 
sjitisfied,  and  after  cvnsiderablo  <lelay  and  many  complaints,  the 
British  iiailiaimnit  trie.l  to  reme.ly  the  evil  by  passing  in  1774  what 
is  known  as  the  <,>iu1h'C  Act.     This  Act  exteude.l  tho  l.uundarios  of 
Canada  from  Labrador  to  tho  ]\Iissis.sippi,  ai\d  from  tho  Ohio  river 
to  tho  watershed  of   llu.lsoii's  Bay.     It   gave  the  French  the  sjvme 
political  rights  -.s  tlio  liiitish,  regardless  of  their  religion.     It  gave 
tho  Roman  Catholic  eleigy  the  riglit  to  ('olleet  tithes  (tho  tc.ith  part 
of  tho  produce)  and   their  "  accustomed   .lues "   froni  their  own 
people.     Tlio  French  law  or  Custom  of  Paris  was  made  tho  law  in 
civil   cases— and   English   law,    tho   law   in  criminal  cases.      Tho 
Govenuuont  was  to  consist  of  a  Governor  and  Council  appointed  by 
tho  Crown.     Tho  Council  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  soventoen 
and  not  more  than  twenty-three  members,  tho  niaiority  being  of 
British  birth. 

5.  Canada  invaded  by  the  Americans.— Another  reason  for 
passing  this  law  must  now  1)0  mentioned.  Tho  English  colonies  in 
America  had  for  many  years  felfc  it  a  grievance  that  Britain  should 
endeavor  to  force  them  to  trade  exclusively  with  her.  Nearly 
everything  they  sold  had  to  go  first  to  England,  and  they  had  also 
to  buy  tho  niost  of  their  manufactures  from  tho  people  of  the 
mother  country.  At  that  time  all  European  nations  thought  that 
Uieir  colonies  existed  for  the  good  of  the  mother  countries,  and  so 
they  tried  to  keep  tho  colonial  markets  for  their  own  trade.  So 
long  as  the  French  held  Canada  the  English  colonics  had  to  depend 
up.w.  Britahi  for  aid  again-^t  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  ;  but 
when  Canad.-,  became  a  British  possession  their  fear  of  attack  from 
th«  north  and  west  was  removed,  aud  the  colonies  felt  more  inde- 
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pendent  of  England,  mul  more  inclinod  t<i  rt-spnt  any  in^orfo^^>nce 
with  tlieir  frt't'doni.  Not  long  aftt-r  the  contjiu-st  of  Cansula,  Eng- 
land tried  to  tax  the  Anu'rican  colonies,  claiming  that  as  the  war  in 
America  was  for  their  special  In-netit  tliey  should  liesw  a  portion  of 
the  expense.  The  colonies  thought  the  tax  unjust,  heeauso  they 
*<'ro  not  represented  in  the  Hi  isli  I'ailiament.  After  several 
efforts  had  heen  made  to  settle  the  ditHonlty  the  colonies  revolted, 
and  declared  tlieuiselves  indepeinltiit  of  (Ireat  Uritain,  8ir(Miy 
Carleton  s;iw  what  was  coming,  ami  ho  also  knew  the  American 
colonies  would  try  to  gt«t  Can!  da  to  join  in  the  revrdt  against  Eng- 
land. There  was  a  fear  lest  the  new  French  subjects  of  the  King 
should  take  sides  with  the  discontented  English  colonies.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  Quebec  Act  Wiis  passed,  giving  the  French  ..o  many 
rights  and  j)riviK;ges.  A  few  months  after  this  Act  was  ]ia.sse<l  the 
people  of  Canada  were  invited  Ity  ti  j  American  colonists  to  send 
representatives  to  a  ('i>n;,^ress  at  Philadelphia,  to  pntest  against  tlie 
invasion  of  their  liberties.  The  Canadians  of  British  birth  were 
known  to  be  discontented  with  the  Quebec  Act,  because  it  gave 
them  the  French  civil  law,  and  did  not  secure  them  the  protec»^ion 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  all  British  subjects  highly  valuetl. 
Nevertheless,  very  few  of  the  English  in  Canada  were  willing  t;o 
aid  in  the  revolt  against  Britahi,  so  the  invitation  to  the  Congress 
was  refused,  and  Canada  remained  loyal  to  the  British  Crown. 

War  began  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  1775, 
and. the  Americans  sent  troops  into  Canada,  with  the  hope  that  the 
Canadians  would  rise  in  arms  and  aid  them  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  England,  liut  they  were  disappointed,  for  while  the  French 
would  do  ncjtliing  to  defend  Canada,  they  would  do  but  little  to  help 
the  Americans.  Two  expeditions  were  sent  against  Canada — one, 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  take  Montreal;  the  other,  umler 
General  Benedict  Arnold,  l»y  way  of  Maine,  to  ciipture  QucIk-c. 
Gt)vemor  Carleton  could  not  defend  Montreal,  and  escaped  to 
Quebec,  there  to  make  a  final  stand.  Th'  Aimricans  united  their 
forces  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  and  advanced 
against  the  famous  old  fortress  ;  but  Carleton  had  taken  wise  pre- 
cautions to  defend  the  city.  On  the  !ast  day  of  the  year,  at  four 
o'chxik  in  the  morning,  in  a  blinding  s!!'\v>it"rni,  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  Lower  Town.  But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  M<mtgomery 
waa  killed,  and  lour  hundred  u£  the  Americans  were  hemmed  in 
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and  taken  prisoners.  Arnold  reiimiiiod  lu'.ir  Quihoc  throughout 
the  winter,  and  tla-ii,  with  liis  fonvs  tinilily  rfduced  hy  sickness 
uid  di.seusu,  rotrwitod.  Thus  cndotl  thu  tiftli  and  last  siei^e  of 
Quebec.  Soon  uftt-r,  tlie  arrival  of  u  Mtnuig  hody  of  British  tnjops, 
under  General  Hiirguyms  fmoi-d  tlio  Aimriian.s  to  leave  Canada, 
which  ViTH-s  troubled  no  nmro  by  invaders  durin;^  the  Revolutionary 
war.  This  war  came  to  an  end  in  17H:J,  by  Englaixl  acknowledgiiii,' 
the  IinU;j)endenio  of  the  United  States  (as  tht-y  were  now  called)  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vtrwiilles.  liy  this  treaty  the  bound;  rit^s  ..f  <^'anada 
as  far  west  aa  the  Lake  of  the  W'ootls  were  tixed.  Canada  lost  the 
fertile  temt.»ry  lying  between  tho  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and 
received  as  her  southern  boundary  the  niiihlle  of  the  (<re.it  I^vkes, 
the  St  Lawrence,  the  forty-tifth  jwirallel  of  nortli  latitude,  and  the 
St.  Croix  River  in  New  Brunswick.  T^ie  ])ouiidaiy  bvtween  the 
present  State  of  Maine  atid  Now  Brunswick  was  left  very  v;;gue, 
and  thia  gave  rise  to  g  .ioua  trouble  at  a  later  date. 

6.  United  E^npire  Loyalists. —The  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  brought  a  larmj  increase  of  populat-on  to  (',inad;i.  Many  of 
the  American  colonists  reuiained  ioyal  to  Hn;^land<hirin^  the  struggle 
for  indeix;ndence,  and  wiien  tlio  w.ir  was  over,  these  people  found 
themselves  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  si;sj)i(ion  by  their  re- 
publican neighbors.  So  liars'  .s  the  treattneut  they  received 
that  the  British  Pailiainent  took  picy  upon  them,  and  voted  them  a 
lai-ge  sum  of  mon"y  (over  £'.3,(J<M),<MJtl)  in  consideration  of  the  losses 
they  had  borne  by  lemaining  loyal  to  the  British  Ciown.  Besides 
this  grant  of  money  tliey  were  given  l.tige  and  valuable  tracts  of 
liind  in  ^ova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  in  Western  Canada,  (now 
Ontario).  It  is  said  that  over  twenty-tive  tlunisand  left  the  United 
States  in  17'^4,  and  settled  in  the  Ibitisli  colonies,  and  of  these  ten 
thousaiul  came  to  Upper  Canad;i,  settling  chiijtly  around  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  along  the  Niagara  lliver,  and  the  St.  Clair.  Bich  U.  E. 
Loyalist  received  two  hundred  acres  of  land  free ;  so  did  e!»0(h  of  his 
sons  on  coming  of  age,  and  eacli  daughter  when  she  married.  They 
were  given  provisions  for  three  years,  in  addition  to  clothing,  tools, 
and  farming  implements.  Disal)led  soldiers  and  half-pay  otiicers 
also  catiio  to  CsuKida,  atid  received  grants  ••f  land  and  aid  for  a  time 
from  the  Government. 

7.  The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791.~A11  these  years  the  people 
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of   Canada   had   Iwon    without   a    Parliament,    aithonyh    (n-or^o 
III,,  ill  17t>.'J,  had    promised   them    tluit  as  Ri».n  an  {Kttwihht  they 
would  be  i^ivoii  the  wime  ri<,'hts  of  self  .^'..veniiueiit  as  enjoyctd  hy 
other  British  K\i»»joct.s.     The  Frt-iuh  iM,rti..ii  uf  tho  jM.pulation  had 
never  known  any  other  form  «.f  goverr.n.nt  ilian  that  of  a(Jov. 
ernor  and  Council,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  ehanne. 
But  tho  British  iM.puI.ition  were  discontented  with  the  <^uebec  Act, 
and   its  French  law  of  biiyiui,',  sellinir  and  lioldinj^  property,  es- 
IM3cially  land.     This  discontent  rapidly  ),rrew  greater  when  British 
settlers  began  to  tike  up  land  in  Western  Canada.     These  wanted 
tho  British  law  of  "freehold,"  that  is,  tlio  right  of  every  man  hold- 
ing land  to  have  it  a*  hiii  own.     According  to  the  French  system, 
the  farmers  held  the  land  as  tenants  from  their  "seigneurs,"  and 
had  to  give  for  its  use,  money  and  work,  besides  being  subject  to  a 
great  many  jictty  exactions  and  services.     They  could  not  freely 
sell  the  land  witl-out  paying  tiio  "seigneur"  or  getting  his  consent. 
On  tho  other  hind,  they  could  not  bo  tunie(l  out  of  their  holdings 
by  being  unablo   or  unwilling  to  pay   their  debts.      Again,  tlu; 
British  settlers  wanted  tho  pr  tection  of  tho  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
Trial  by  Jury,  and  otlier  British  laws  ;  and  tho  need  of  these  was 
felt  during  tho  ha.       and  tyraimic.d  rule  of  Governor  Ilaldimand, 
who  succeeded  Carleti.n  in  1778.     The  complaints  from  Canada  be- 
came so  pressing  and  frequent,  that  William  Pitt  (^a  son  of  the 
great  war  minister  of  that  name),  who  was  tho  Prime  Minister  of 
England  at  that  time,  ))ronght  in  a  Bill  to  give  Cana<la  repnisent- 
ativo  institutions.     Tho  Bill  also  aimed  at  settling  tho  ditticulties 
that  had  arisen  out  of  tho  dirt'erenco  of  the  languaj/e,  law.     veligion 
and  customs  of  tho  two  races  in  Canada.     It  proposed  to  divi<le 
Canada  into  two  Provinces,   Lower  Canada    and    I'pper  Canada. 
The  former  was  French  Canada,  while  tho  latter  was  settle<l  mainly 
by  a  British   jiopulaticm.     The  boundary  line  between  the  two 
Provinces  began  at  P< lint-au-Baudot,  on  Tiake  St.  FrancLs,  extend- 
ed north  to  Point  Fortune  on  the  Ottawa,  and  then  continued 
along  that  river  to  its  head  waters  and  Hudson's  Bay  Territt)ry. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  made  tho  Ottawa  R- ver  the  dividing  line.    Eiich 
Province  was  to  have  a  Governor,  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  a  Legislative  A.ssembiy.     Tiie  Governor  and  the 
two  Councils  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people. 
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In  Lower  <'jiri.i(lft  l\w.  L(u'iHlntivc  A^siiiil'ly  w.-ia  tn  h.-ivo  not  Ioms 
thiin  i'lhy  iik'iiiImt»,  hikI  tla-  Iiff,MsIjitivt;  ('.niinil  fifti-fii.  la  Ipjicr 
C)iriH«la  tlio  fonnur  was  to  hnvu  not  U-sn  than  Kixttrn  iiu-niliors,  uiul 
tilt)  liUttT  Ht'vcn.  Thij  Kxtciitivo  Coiinci!  was  cliosen  to  lulviso  *hv 
(Jovcrnor,  and  tlui  lAj,'islativi' Comuil  o.n<'.s|M.iMU(l  in  a  nioasure 
to  our  Dominion  Siiiatc,  or  tlm  Uritish  Housn  of  l^)i<l.s.  Bot'' 
Councils  wi-ro  ind^HMulcnt  of  tlio  jMnplt',  and  eoiild  not  ho  n-- 
niovi'd,  if  tliey  did  wron;,',  J)y  tin-  j)C'o|»li:'.s  rii>risintntivt'»,  the 
niond)er8  of  tlio  Li!;,'i.slativu  Asstialdy.  Thu  liritish  i>arliaini'nt 
kept  tho  right  to  iniposo  taxes  or  duties  for  tlii«  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  Imt  the  Canadian  parliaments  lia<l  the  right  to  coUoct 
then».  They  could  also  im|i<me  taxis  for  iMii)lio  i>iirjii>Hes,  such  a> 
building  roads,  hridges,  imhlu-  huildin-s,  and  jToviding  education 
for  the  l»eo|>ie.  rnf.irtunately,  the  money  arising  from  tho  sale  oi 
wiUl  lands,  from  timber  and  mining  dues,  and  from  taxes  on  goods 
coming  in  the  country  was  un<li'r  the  cont.ol  ..f  tlie  Governor  and 
his  Executive  Coumil,  and  tliis  left  the  iteoj.le  of  Canada  with  verj 
little  power  to  get  rid  of  v..  had  (;overnnient.  The  Quelw^c  Act  w.is 
to  remain  law  tnitil  n  pealed  hy  the  TVovinces  ;  hut  in  Upper  Can- 
ada all  land  was  to  he  held  l)y  "freeliold  teiiun-,'  and  English  crim- 
inal law-  wius  to  he  the  law  for  hoth  I'pi.er  and  Lowr  Canada. 
Provision  was  made  for  founding  a  Cana<lian  nobility  and  an 
Established  Churcli.  One-seventh  of  the  Crown  lands  were  set 
aside  for  the  suj.ji.irt  of  a  ''Protestant  clergy"  in  both  Provinces  ; 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  iti  Lower  Canada  Were  left  with  the 
iM.wer  given  them  by  the  Quebec  Act,  to  collect  tithes  "and  their 
accustomed  dues''  from  their  own  people  in  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clnirch. 

Tlie  Rill  did  not  btK-ome  law  without  strong  objections  being 
made  }»y  leading  men  of  Rritish  ])irth  in  Lower  Canada.  It  wa.salso 
strongly  opposed  by  Charles  .lames  Fox,  Pitts  great  political  rival, 
who  foresjiw  v«iy  clearly  the  result  of  atte!ni)tiTig  to  govern  Can- 
a<la  by  Councils  not  responsible  to  the  p.-'ple.  He  also  objected 
to  the  clauses  relating  to  titles  of  nohjlity  and  granting  Crown 
lands  for  che  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy;  and  he  pointed  out 
what  wi>uld  be  the  effect  of  dividing  Canada  into  separate  Pro- 
vinces, one  French  and  the  other  British.  Nevertheless,  in  sjtite 
of   these  and   other    objections,    the    Bill    was    passed   by  lai'ge 
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1.  The  Beginning  of  Parliamentary  Oovernraent.— When  tho 

Cnstitiitiunal    Ait.   was  pn-^M.l   Caii.i.i.v   ha.l   a   iM.|Miiuti..n   of   oiu' 
hiuuhv.l   an.L    tifty    lliMiisaii.l.    <.f    wliioli    ii)M.nt    twenty    tlious;in.l 
l..l..ng.'<l  to  tlio  NV.stiiii    I'n.vintv.      Tluii-  wnv  ftw  viliaL,'».s  or 
towns  then  in  IpiH-r  Cana.la.  the  nioiv  inijH.rtant  l)ein«  Kin^'stun 
anil  Newark   (n<.w  Nia^.-ara).       Newark   was  elmseti  ii.s  tlie  j.hiee  of 
nieetins,'  for  the  tirsfc  I'ariianient  of  rpper  ('aiia.la  ;  hnt  a  few  years 
after,  in  17'.»7.  T'ariiaiiuiit  was  moved   to  tiie  vil!ai,'e  of  York,  or 
Toronto,    heeause    Newark    heinv'   sitnate.l    at   the    month    of   the 
NiaL,'ara  river,  and  just  oiiposite  an  Ameruaii  fort,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered safu  for  thu  .seat  of  <  Government  to  he  so  near  the  ,'inis  of  a 
lM>ssil)le  enemy.      On  the  17th  JSeptemher  ]7!>-',  twenty-t.uee  inen 
came,  mostly  from  farm  an<l  store,  to  Newark  to  form  a  Lettishitive 
Council  and  Assemhiy  ;  gmeii  l)elon<,'inj,'  to  tlie  Couneil  and  sixteen 
to  tlie  Assembly.     They  were  l.usy  men,  and  time  v  as  pn-cious,  so 
they  set  to  work    in   earnest.      Tho   Governor  Sir  .I<.hn  (Jraves 
Simcoe  was  eipially  sturdy  and   energetic,  and  e(|ually  anxious  to 
build  up  the   Western  Provinee.       Tho  first  K.'^sion  saw   Kii;,'Iisli 
Civil  I.iiw  and  Trial  by  .fury  introduced,  and  l)ilis  passed  to  eollfct 
Jiinall  debts,  to  riLiulate  tolls   for   millers,  ami  to  erect  jails  and 
court-houses   in    the    four   districts    in    which    tho    Province   was 
divided.      These  districts  were   tho    Eastern  or  Johnstown  ;    the 
Midland  or  Kingston  ;  the  Home  or  Niagara  ;   and  the  Western  or 
Detroit.       Tho  .session  lasteil  less  than  two  months.       Parliament 
met  tho  next  year  in  May,  and  jtassed  bills  otlering  rewards  for 
Wolves'  and  bears'  heads  ;   and  wh.it  was  more  important,  provided 
for  tho  doing  away  with  siasery  in  Upper  Canada.     TJiero  were  not 
many  slaves  in  the  jmivinee,  hut  tho  Act  p.issed  in  17J).'?,  for])ade 
tb©  bringing  of  any  more  slaves  into  tho  country,  and  uiade  al] 
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children,  who  were  slaves,  free  at  the  age  ( .f  twenty-five.  During 
the  time  Parliament  met  at  Newark,  a  g<»vernment  newspaper,  the 
Gazette,  was  started — tlie  tiist  newspiper  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  Parliament  in  Lower  Canada  met  in  December,  1792,  at 
Quel>ec,  and  was  composed  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  fifty  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Of  the  latter,  fif- 
teen were  of  British  origin,  the  rest  were  French.  It  was  soon  found 
that  there  were  two  languages  used  by  the  membei-s,  so  it  was 
decided  that  a  member  could  speak  in  either  language  ;  but  all 
notices,  bills,  laws  and  other  pjipers  nmst  be  printed  in  both 
English  and  French,  and  thus  the  law  has  remained  ever  since. 
Too  80(m,  jealousies  and  ill-feeling  arose  bewteen  the  two  races, 
and  the  newspapers  on  both  sides  helped  to  increase  the  nnitual 
dislike.  The  Lower  Canadian  Parliament  did  not  pass  any  law 
against  slavery,  but  in  1S03,  Chief  Justice  Osgoode  gave  a  decision 
to  the  effect  that  slavery  was  against  tlie  laws  of  England,  and  this 
led  to  the  few  slaves  (;ilx)ut  three  hundred)  in  the  Province  being 
set  free. 

2.  Founding  of  Upper  Canada.— As  already  suited,  there  were 
only  twenty  thousand  i>eoi»le  in  Upper  Canada  in  J  791,  and 
this  small  ^wpulation  was  scattered  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  around 
the  Bay  of  Quints  and  along  the  Niagara  and  St.  Glair  rivers. 
Settlers  j)referred  to  take  up  farms  near  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
beavuse  ib  was  very  difficult  to  get  in  or  out  of  the  settlements 
except  by  water.  The  land  was  covered  with  forests,  and  every 
farm  was  a  bush  farm.  The  settler  had  to  chop  down  the 
trees  before  he  could  jjlant  or  sow  a  crop  of  any  kind.  The  fallen 
trees  had  to  be  burnt,  and  ani'  ^he  blackened  stumps,  with  a 
rude  "drag,"  dniwn  generally  b^  .en,  he  covered  up  the  ''.seed." 
Sometimes  hi"»  crop  was  planted  and  tended  with  the  sp;ide  and 
hoe.  Ris  dwelling  place  was  a  log-hut  or  'shanty,"  often  l)uilt  in 
a  small  "clearing"  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  covered  with 
bark  or  "troughs."'  Tliere,  sheltered  by  the  trees  fronx  the  rude 
winter,  his  family  livied,  every  member  able  to  work  doing  some- 
thing to  lighten  the  settler's  toil,  and  improve  the  common  lot. 
Fortunately,  the  soil  was  fertile,  and  for  the  amount  of  seed  sown 
the  crop  was  plentiful.  Mills  for  grinding  grain  of  any  kind  were 
veiy  scarce,  and  often  the  settler  liad  to  make  his  cwu  dour  or  meal 
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by  pounding  the  grain  in  tho  hollow  of  h  hanl-woml  stump,  or  l>y 
using  a  steel  haml-niill,  ])rt)vi(le<l  in  tlifso  ilays  by  the  (iovernnicnt. 
Instances  were  not  rare  of  a  man  tni(l;j;iiiL,'  forty  miles  to  get  a 
bushel  of  wheat  ground  by  a  grist-mill,  and  tlu'n  trudging  homo 
again  with  his  load  lightened  by  the  milh-r's  foil.  Koads  wore  few 
and  rough,  made,  as  they  were,  through  the  woods.  Fre(iuenfly 
there  was  nothing  more  than  a  "blazed'  path  for  the  foot-traveller 
or  theBolitary  ln.r.sem.in.  In  other  phues  swampy  and  low  groiuid 
w,;s  bridged  over  J)y  logs  laid  side  by  side,  forming  the  famous 
"corduroy  roads"  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  tell  about,  and  the 
remain.s  of  which  are  to  ho  found  in  many  localities  to-day.  Tho 
daily  life  of  these  hardy  jieople  (for  they  usually  had  good  health 
and  strong  frames)  was  very  simple  and  free  from  luxury  of  any 
kind,  unless  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish  may  l>e  called  such. 
They  wore  home-made  clothing,  had  very  rude  furniture,  often, 
also,  home-made,  and  rode  in  carts  and  sleds  drawn  by  oxen.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  lianlsliijw,  they  lived  happy,  contented  lives. 
They  were  very  sociable  with  their  few  neighbours,  helped  each 
other  in  tlieir  "logging  bees,"  and  their  liouse  and  barn  "rai.sings,' 
which  gatherings  were  sometimes  marred  by  the  rather  free  use  of 
distilled  liquors.  f)nco  in  a  long  time,  tliey  were  visited  by  a 
travelling  preacher,  who,  by  almost  incredible  toil,  made  liis  way  to 
the  "sheep"  scattered  in  tho  "wilderness."  Then,  in  some  rude 
log-cabin,  the  few  settlers  gathered  togetlier  to  listen  to  a  sermon, 
have  their  children  baptized,  and  perchance,  other  solenni  religious 
rites  performed.  Of  education,  there  was  little  or  none.  Not  that 
the  settlers  despised  it,  but  the  inhabitants  were  too  few,  too  busy, 
and  too  poor  to  employ  competent  teachers  and  send  their  children 
to  school  after  they  could  heb)  on  the  farm.  I^ater  on,  as  we  shall 
find,  the  Government  tried  to  help  the  people  in  this  respect,  but 
the  aid  they  got  for  many  years  was  of  little  value.  (Jld  and  worn- 
out  pensioners  took  to  teaching  to  get  a  scanty  livelihood,  and  paid 
for  tlieir  "board"  ar.il  small  sjilary  by  giving  the  youths  of  the 
school  district  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  was  too  small  to  enable  him 
to  pay  for  his  board,  so  it  was  arrauKed  that  h3  should  "board 
around"  among  the  difl^erent  families  sending  their  children  to  the 
Bchocd.  The  prudent  tt^aeher  usually  managed  to  .spend  th(!  tuast  o{ 
hia  time  in  the  homes  where  the  most  comfort  prevailed. 
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3.  Political  Discontent.— The  oarly  settlers  cared  little  for 
politics,  Hsiilo  from  the  aid  the  Governuu-nt  could  givo  in  the  way 
of  building  roads,  bridges,  atid  opening  up  the  country  for  settle- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  defects  of  the  Constitutional  Act  were 
soon  so  apparent  and  hurtful,  that  the  people  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  began  to  complain.  In  both  provinces,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  and  the  Legislative  Coiuicil  did  not  consider  they  were 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  used  their  powtir  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  themselves  and  their  friends.  Judges  and  other  salaried 
officials  were  often  members  of  these  councils,  and  the  union  of 
law-making  and  law-inteBpreting  did  n< it  work  well.  The  CJovemors, 
as  a  rule,  took  tlie  advice  of  their  Executive  Councils  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  There 
was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  nun  who  abused  their  trust  by 
putting  their  needy  friends  into  government  ottices  and  by  granting 
wild  lands  to  specukitors,  who  hoped  by  holding  the  lands  until  the 
neighbournig  settlers  made  improvements,  t(j  be  able  to  sell  at  a  good 
profit.  They  were  also  accused  of  spending  corruptly  the  money 
intended  for  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  other  settlors,  and  for  the 
Indian  tribes.  In  our  day,  the  people's  representatives  would 
refuse  to  vote  any  money  for  the  public  expenditure,  until  their 
wrongs  were  righted ;  but,  at  that  time,  such  a  coui-se  was  impossible, 
for  nearly  all  the  reveiuie  was  under  the  contnjl  of  t!ie  Governor  and 
his  Executive  Council.  In  Lower  Canada,  besides  these  abuses, 
they  had  to  contend  against  race  jealousies  and  religitius  animos- 
ities. The  British  in  that  province  usually  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Councils— while  the  French  supported  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  the  majority  oi  which  was  French.  The  As.sembly 
demanded  that  judges  slujuld  not  sit  in  Parliament,  and  after  a 
struggle  the  Governor  and  the  Legislative  Council  yielded.  An- 
other demand  was  that  the  revenue  of  the  Province  should  be 
expended  by  the  Assembly.  This,  however,  was  not  granted  for 
many  years.  But  the  (juarrels  between  the  Assemblies  and  the 
Governors  were,  in  1812,  dropped  to  meet  a  pressj.ig  common 
danger. 

4.  Cause  of  the  War  of  1812.— To  explain  this  danger  we  must 
refer  to  what  had  bi'ea  going  on  in  Europe  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
In  IT'JIi  England  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  France,  and,  except 
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for  a  brief  period  in  1802-3,  there  had  been  a  continuous  Rtrugglo 
against  the  power  of  tlio  French  Guuer.il  and  Knii>en)r,  Napoleon 
Bonajwrte.     In  180(>,  whon  Napoleon  had  omjiiered  the  most  of 
Eurojie,  he  issued  a  "decree"  from  Beriin  in  I'russia  to  the  etf.ct 
that  English  ^       'd  were  not  to  bo  bought  or  sold  on  tlio  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  tliat  other  nations  should  not  trailo  with  England. 
England,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  rvUdi- 
atcd  by  forbidding  all  neutral  nations  to  trade  witli  France,  and 
threatening  their  vessels  with  seizure  if  they  did  not  call  at  English 
ports.   These  "  Orders-in-Councd, "  as  they  were  called,  pressed  very 
hard  on  American  vessel  owners  as  they  could  not  trade  Mith  either 
England  or  France  without  their  vessels  being  liable  to  seizure. 
Besides,  England,  anxious  to  secure  men  iur  her  navy,  stopped 
American  vessels  on  the  seas,  and  searched  tliem  for  runaway  sailors 
and  British  subjects.     It  was  said  that  this  was  often  a  mere  pre- 
text to  take  American  sailors  to  man  British  war-ships.      The 
American  Congress,  complained  loudly  against  EngJ  ->d's  abuse  of 
power,  but  got  no  redress.     At  List  the  United  States,  wliich  JTist 
then  was  govemei  by  the  Democratic  jjarty— a  party,  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  always   hostile  to  England  and  friendly  to 
France— declared  war,  although  the  hateful  *' Orders-in-Council" 
were  repealed  within  a  few-  days  of  the  declaration. 

5.  The  Campaign  of  1812.— The  declamtion  of  war  was  made  on 
the  18th  of  June,  and  was  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of   the  American  people.      The  New  England 
States  were  anxious  for  jieace,  for  war  to  them  meant  loss  of  trade  and 
injury  to  their  conuuerce.     Consw^uently  they  refused  to  give  any 
active  aid,  and  thus,  altlujugh  the  p<.pulation  of  the  United  Stiites 
was  eight  millions,  and  tli.it  of  Canada  only  about  one  ouarter  of  a 
million,  theditferenc*!  in  numbers  did  not  really  show  the  ditil-rence 
in  nulitary  strength  of  the  two  countritis.    The  United  States  hoped 
to  take  Canada  with  very  little  effort  ;  for  it  was  known  that  only 
4,500  regular  soldiers  were  in  the  colon      wid  a  few  militia  scattered 
along  a  frontier  of  fifteen   hundred   miles.     It   was  also  known 
that  England  was  too  busy  fighting  Najxdeon  in  Spain  to  be  able  to 
give  Canada  any  immetliate  help.     When  the  war  broke  out,  Sir 
George  Prevost  was  the  Ciovernor-Ceneral  of  Canada,  and  General 
Sir  Lsa;ie  Brock  t lie  acting  Ljeutenant-iJoveinor  of  Ui)pev  Canada, 
ia  the  absence  of  JVlf.  yraucw  yyre  then  iu  Euglaud. 
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The  Amorican  plan  of  campaign  was  to  invade  Canada  with  three 
armies.  Ono  was  to  cross  at  Detroit,  a  second  at  the  Nia-'ara 
frontier,  and  the  thi.d  hy  the  way  of  Like  Cliamplain.  Tliese  were 
tlie  armies  of  the  \\-..st,  the  Cntre,  and  the  Nortli  respectively, 
General  Dearborn  being  tlio  Conmiander-in-Chief. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  at  FortMichillimackinacat  the  cut  ranee 
of  Lake  Michigan.     This  post  was  held  by  tliu  Americans,  and  was 
miportant  on  account  of  its  trade  with  the  western  Indians.    Acting 
under  orders  from  General  Brwk,  Capt-iin  Roberts  with  a  small 
body  of  men  from  St.  Joseph,  took  the  fort  by  surprise,  and  by  so 
d.mig  secured  the  support  and  confidenr-e  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  West  and  North-west.     On  the  1-ith  of  July,  the  American 
general,  Hull,  crossed  ovor  from  Detroit,  and  by  a  proclamation 
invited  the  Canadians  to  tlirow  off  the  yoke  of  England  ;  but  the 
invitation  met  with  no  response.      General  Brock  immediately 
sent  Colonel  Proctor  with  a  few  regulars  to  Fort  Maiden,  near 
Amherstburg.      Here   Proctor  was  joined  by  the  famous  Indian 
chief,  Tecumseh,  wlio  brought  a  number  of  warriors  to  help  the 
English  in  the  struggle  against  the  Americans.     Tecumseh  was  a 
Shawnee,  and  for  years  had  sought  to  unite  the  various  Indian 
tribes  against  the  Americans,   for  he  saw  very  cleariy  that  the 
Indians  were  being  pushed  back,  farther  and  farther,  by  the  steady 
encroachments  of  the  white  people.     At  this  time,  Tecumseh  w... 
in  the  prime  of  his  noble  manhood,  and  wielded  a  great  influence 
over  the  Indian  tribes,  who  believed  him  to  be  of  supernatural 
birth. 

For  a  short  time,  Hull  remained  in  Canada,  and  then  getting 
afraid  of  Indian  attacks,  returned  to  Detroit  and  shut  himself  up 
in  that  strong  fort.  On  the  5th  of  August,  Bnjck  set  out  for  Detroit 
with  a  small  force  of  regulars  and  York  militia.  A  week  later  he 
reached  Amherstburg,  and  there  met  Tecumseh  with  seven  hundred 
warriors.  Tecumseh  sketched  for  Brock,  on  a  piece  of  birch  bark, 
the  plan  of  Detroit,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  its  capture, 
although  Brock  had  only  fourteen  hundred  men,  half  of  them 
Indians,  while  Detroit  was  defended  by  over  two  thousand.  Br..ck 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  the  demand  being  refused, 
crossed  the  river  and  made  preparations  for  an  attack.  Greatly  to 
,the  surprise  of  the  English  and  the  Indiana,  and  to  the  garrison  itself, 
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Hull  .surromlered  the  f..rt  .in.l  tl„.  tmit..,      ,,f  ^STicl.i-an  ^uth,mt  ;i 
shot  hoing  firod,  ho  uml  ;ill  his  nioii  hfii.-  ina.l,.  i„i>n„..rs.      I'.ruck 
sent  the  ivgulars  of  Hulls  army  t..  Moninal  .!>  i,ii.-n,„  ,s  ..f  war  . 
the  uulifia  were  allowtd  to  return   liumr.      A    laru'e  .,uaiitity' of 
military  .siipiilies,  ammunition  and  caiin..,,,  f,.|,  i„io  tl,e  liands  of 
theEn-lish,  whi.-li  lu-nved  a  very  timely  ai<l  t..  iSpck  in  eanyin^'on 
the  war.      IJroek  tlien  r.turned  to  Tnn.m..,  and  t..„nd  tliat  ('i.-i.eral 
Provost  liad  a^re.d  to  an  aniiistici',  l.y  whi.h  tlie  war  was  stopped 
for  a,  time  on  Ijiku  Chami.lain  and  the  Nia-aia  frmitier.     This  f,';iv, 
the  Americans  an    oj-portuidty  to  eolkct  their  armies  and  carry 
supplies  Hh.i.;,r    Lnke    Ontario    to    NiaLjara.     l'.cf.,re  the  month  of 
August  ended,  war  was  renewed,  and  the  Aiueri.ans  gathered  six 
thousand  men  imder  (Jeneral  Van  l{enssela,.r  at  l.cwiston,  opposite 
yueenston,  on  the  Niagara  river,  with  the  intrnti,.n  of  invading 
Canada.     To  f,,,pose  this  force.  Brock  had   only  tifteen  hundred 
men,  mostly  miliria  and  Indians.      I'.rock's  troui.s  wen;  scattered  all 
ah.ng  the  Niagara  river  from  Fort  <ie<,rge,  at  its  month,  to  (^)uei-ns- 
ton,  seven  miles  up  the  stream.     His  men  wuv  kei-t  on  a  cmstant 
watch  against  attempts  of  the  Americans  to  cross. 

On  the  i3th  of  Oetoher,  in  the  early  morning,  the  American  army 
began  crossmg  the  riyei  at  a  jx.int  helow  Queenst-.n  Heights.     The 
few  regulars  and  nu'litia  st.iti..ned  there  i.oure.I  a  destructive  Hre 
into  the  boats  of  the  Americansas  they  apj.roache.l  th,>  .shore,  many 
of  which  were  .sunk,  and  their  occupants  kiile.l  or  taken  prisoners 
The  Canadians  thought  they  had  driven  l)ack  the  invaders,  wh..n  it 
was  discovered  that  a  large  force  of  Americans  h.ul,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  made  theii  way  to  the  top  of  <,»u,ens(,.n  Heiirhts.    Hear- 
ing the  sound  <,f  tiring,  lirock,  who  was  at,  Fort  (;eMri,re,\allopi.,l  in 
hot  hiuste  for  the  scene  of  conHict,  le.iving  his  <-/W,.,s  to  follow  him, 
and  hurrying  forward  the  tioops  as  he  sped  past  them.     When  lu' 
reached   Queenston   an<l   saw  fh.at   the  Americans   had  sncceede.I 
m  getting  a  footing  on  the  Heights,   he  put  him.self  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  men  and  rushed  up  the -mountain  side  ea<'er 
to  di.slodge  the  enemy.      While  cheering   his  followers  on,  he   was 
struck  in  the  breast  by  a  nuisket  ball  and  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
His  tall  figure  and  bright  unin.rm  iiad  ma.ie  lum  a  mark,  all  too 
good,  for  the  .American  riHemen.     His  brave  .soldiers,  though  few 
ninuud)er,  were  anxious  f.  avenge  l-is  de.ith.  and  again   made  an 
attempt  to  di.slodge  the  foe     but  only  to  be  .l.iven  back  with  heavy 
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lo!w.  Among  those  who  fell  in  this  second  attempt  was  Brock's 
aide-de-camp,  Colonel  MaoDonnell  of  (ilengarry,  a  noble  young 
Mifin  only  twenty-tivo  yearn  of  age,  whoso  life  was  full  of  promise. 
Soon  iitter  General  .Sheaffe  arrived  from  Fort  George  with  three 
Inuidred  men  and  some  artillery.  All  the  men  that  could  bo  mus- 
tend  were  now  marched  through  the  fields  kick  of  Queenston, 
and  unperceived  they  ascended  the  lleiglits,  and  concealed  them- 
selves among  the  trees.  Tho  Americans  in  tlie  meantime  were 
landing  fresh  trooj)s,  and  ourj'ing  off  their  dead  and  wounded. 
About  three  o'clock  in  tiie  afternoon,  tiie  British  moved  rapidly 
through  the  woods  against  the  unsuspecting  Americans.  A  number 
of  Indians  who  were  in. the  Canadian  army,  as  soon  Jis  they  saw  the 
enemy  raised  the  terrible  war-whooj),  and  rushed  on  their  prey. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  joined  in  the  shout  and  tlie  onslaught.  The 
Americans  gave  one  volley  and  then  fled.  But  there  was  no  escape, 
save  by  the  brow  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  river.  In  their 
terror  many  of  the  enemy  threw  themselves  over  the  ])recipice, 
only  to  be  dashed  on  the  rocks,  or  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
American  shore  was  lined  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  no 
help  was  given.  Soon  two  American  officers  ascended  the  mountain 
side  bearing  a  white  flag,  and  with  ditticulty  the  slaugiiter  was 
brought  to  an  end.  One  thousiuid  Americans  were  made  prisoners 
and  a  hundred  slain.  Thus  dearly  was  the  death  of  Brock  avenged. 
In  one  of  the  batteries  of  J'ort  George,  amid  the  booming  of  minute 
giuis  from  friend  and  foe,  Bi-ock  and  MacDonnell  side  by  side  found 
a  resting  place.  A  montli's  armistice  wjis  unwisely  agreed  to  by 
General  Sheafle,  which  enabled  the  Americans  to  gather  troops  for 
another  attack  on  the  Niiigara  frontier.  Towards  the  end  of 
November,  General  Smythe,  who  succeeded  Van  Rensselaer,  at- 
tempted a  landing  near  Fort  Erie,  but  liis  men  were  driven  back  by 
a  small  force  of  Canadians.  This  ended  the  attempts,  in  1813,  of 
tho  army  of  the  Centre  to  gain  a  footing  on  Canadian  soil. 

Nor  was  the  army  of  the  North  under  General  Dearborn  more 
successful.  In  November,  Dearborn  advanced  with  an  army  of  ten 
Miousand  men  by  way  of  Lrfike  Champlain  to  take  Montreal.  The 
Frencn  Canadian  militia  under  Major  de  Salaberry,  felleil  trees, 
guarded  the  passes,  and  used  every  possible  njeans  to  check  his 
advance.  At  Lacolle,  near  Rouse's  Point,  a  British  outpost  was 
attacked  by  Dearborn's  troops,  but  in  th^  darkntjsjs  of  the  early 
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ttiomiti},',  h'H  men  booHiiui  onifii.scd  ,iiiil  lirod  into  oaoli  other's 
ranks.  When  tliej'  (Hsonvcnil  tli.ir  iiiist;ikf,  tlislu-arttiii-d  and 
cowed,  tlity  returned  to  ]^iko  Cliamplain,  and  Dearborn  limling 
the  Cana.liaii  militia  on  tlio  alert,  yuve  u])  his  attempt  on  Montreal 
and  retired  to  I'lattshurir. 

To  siini  lip  :-The  nsults  of  the  land  cainpaii;!!  ..f  1812  were  the 
capture  of  Ditroit,  tlie  .surnnd.  r  of  Micliiu'.iM,  tlie  j,'reat  victory  at 
(^leenston  Ileiylits,  and  tiie  repulse  of  Di.iil.oiii  at  J.juolle  l.y  a 
small  b(Kly  of  Canadian  militia.  On  tin-  s.-a,  liowevix,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  more  successful,  u'aininj^  several  victories  over  British 
men-of-\viu-,  and  controlling  the  yn^at  lakes. 

6.  Campaign  of  1813.— General  Slieati'csuccLeiled(;eneral  Brock 
as  Lieut.-tiovernor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  tJu-  Parliaments  of  iKjth 
Provinces  met  to  vote  money  for  the  defencf  of  tlie  country.  They 
issued  \rmy  Bills,  or  promi.ses  to  pay,  instead  of  !,,>ld  and  silver, 
and  this  paper  money  was  not  to  he  exchanged  for  cun  until  the  war 
was  ovev.  The  Americans  made  great  preparati  -n"-  J.is  year  to 
con.pi'.T  Canada,  and,  as  in  1812,  placed  three  large  armies  on  the 
frontier.  That  in  the  west  was  led  by  (;eneral  Harrison  ;  that  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  by  (ieneral  Dearborn  ;  and  that  mi  the  cjist  by 
CJeneral  Hampton.  A  regiment  of  British  soldiei-s  arrived  in  the 
depth  of  winter  from  New  Brunswick  to  help  the  Canadians.  The 
war  was  continued  ihroughnut  the  winter  ;  Major  MaKhmald  cap- 
turing Ogdensburg,  with  a  large  quantity  of  arn.s  and  supplies,  and 
Colonel  Proctor  in  the  west,  defeating  General  Winchester  in  a 
battle  at  Frenchtown,  a  place  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Detroit. 
Vessels  were  built  on  the  lakes  by  Ix.th  sides,  but  tlie  Americans 
were  the  sooner  ecpiipped,  and  sailing  out  of  Sackett's  Harljor 
General  Dearborn  and  Cuimodore  Cliauncey  with  two  thousjtnd 
men  attacked  and  capriuud  \<>vk,  which  was  defended  by  only  six 
hundred  men,  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians.  General  Sheatle 
retired  from  the  old  French  fort  at  York,  to  Kingston,  taking  the 
regulars  with  him,  and  was  replaced  in  Tpper  Canada  by  General 
de  Rottenburg,  Sheatfe's  conduct  at  York  being  l)lamed.  Having 
taken  York  the  J.merican  fleet  and  army  saile.l  aoro.ss  l^ake  Ontaricj 
to  the  mouth  of  tin-  Niagara  rivor  to  t.-.ke  F..?t  fJeorge.  General 
Vincent  with  fourteen  liun.lr.-d  nu-n  held  tin?  fort  for  some  time 
against  Dearborn,  and  the.i,  lus  ammunition  f;iiliny,  roU-eutc4  tu  {^ 
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Btnmg  iH).siti()n  on  Biiiliiiytoii  Heiyhts,  hnviiig  first  spikotl  his  guns 
and  l)l()wn  up  his  inagazine.  Fort  Georgo  was  now  taken  possession 
of  hy  tho  Americans.  Wliile  Cluiuncey  was  at  Fort  Georgf,  Sii' 
Go(jrgo  PruvoHt  »nd  Sir  .TaniLS  Yeo,  a  naval  otticer  just  arrived  from 
England,  crossed  tlie  lake  from  Kingston  with  a  large  force  ami 
attacked  Sackett's  Harlxir,  liopiug  to  destroy  ihc  naval  stores  there. 
U  hen  on  tho  point  of  success,  Prevost  witlidrcw  liis  men,  imagining 
tho  Americans  were  trying  to  entrap  him.  The^e  disjisters  were  more 
than  l)alanced  by  two  l)rilliant  exploits,  one  at  Stony  Creek,  near 
I  I:'unlton.  the  other  at  Beaver  Dams.  At  the  former  place,  on  tho  4th 
ot  o  une,  Coh)nel  Harvey,  of  General  Vincent's  army,  with  seven  hun- 
dred men,  made  a  night  attack  on  four  thousimd  Americans  who  had 
advanced  from  Fort  George  to  drive  Vincent  from  his  post  on 
Burlington  Heights.  The  attack  was  completely  successful,  the 
Americans  biken  by  surprise,  after  a  brief  resistance,  retreating 
hastily  with  the  loss  of  four  cannon,  and  one  hundred  anJ  twenty 
prisoners,  inchuling  two  generals.  At  Beaver  Dams  near  the 
present  town  of  Thijrold),  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  with  a  small  force 
was  stationed.  General  Dearborn  hoped  to  surprise  this  post,  and 
for  that  puq)ose  sent  six  hundred  men  from  Fort  (Jeorge,  under 
Major  Boerstler.  A  Canadian  heroine,  Mrs.  Livura  Secord,  became 
aware  of  the  plan,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  warn  the  British  of  the 
intended  attack.  To  avoid  the  American  sentries  she  had  to  walk 
twenty  miles,  a  journey  that  took  all  day,  from  early  morning  till 
sunset.  Fitzgibbon,  warned,  made  such  a  skilful  arrangement  of 
his  few  men  in  the  woods,  that  the  Auiericans  thought  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  largo  force,  and,  after  a  brief  resistance,  sur- 
rendered to  oidy  one  half  of  their  own  number  of  men.  The 
Americans  were  now,  in  turn,  besieged  in  Fort  George  by  Vincent 
and  his  small  army. 

Two  serious  disasters  now  befell  the  Canadians.  Captain  Bar- 
clay, with  six  British  vessels,  was  defeated  on  Lake  Erie  by 
Conuuodore  Perry,  with  nine  American  vessels  ;  and  this  loss 
compelled  Colonel  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  to  abandon  Detroit  and 
retreat  into  Canada,  as  their  supplies  could  no  longer  come  to  them 
by  the  lakes.  Proctor  was  closely  followed  by  General  Harrison 
with  a  large  force  drawn  from  the  west,  many  of  them  Kentucky 
lidemen  accustomed  to  bonier  warfare.  Tecumseh  urged  Pnwtor 
to  J»ak«?  a  stand  j^ainat  the  Americans,  but  Pr«>ctor  continued  his 
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tetreafc  until  ho  reached  Miwaviantf.wii,  on  tlio  Thames  river. 
There,  at  lant,  on  the  f»th  Oct.,  Tecumseh  iKTsua«le(l  him  to  prejMue 
for  biittle  on  a  favouniJih)  ground.  Soon  Harrison  and  hi.s  uu-u 
appeared,  and  a  fierce  Ktnij,'-,'lo  began.  Almost  at  tliu  beginniiifj  of 
the  fight,  Proctor  tied  and  le't  Teeiimsoh  and  hi.s  Indians  to  nphold 
the  honour  of  British  arms.  Tecumseh  and  hi.s  warriors  fought 
with  desperate  courage  and  great  skill,  hut  they  were  Htum  over- 
powered and  Tecumseh  was  kiUed.  Had  Proctor  st<MHl  his  ground, 
the  Iwittle  of  Moraviantown  might  have  ranked  in  rmr  history  with 
that  of  Qucenston  Heights,  and  other  bravo  deeds.  The  few  of 
Proctor's  men,  that  escaped,  fled  and  joined  General  Vincent 
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The  Americans  liad  now  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Canada, 
and  hoped  S(k>h  by  two  large  expedition*  to  take  Montreal.  Tlie 
first  of  these,  nine  thousand  strong,  under  Gereiil  Wilkinson  set 
out  from  Sackett's  Harbour,  in  boats,  expec  • ,,  t.,  t.ko  Kingston 
and  Prescott,  and  then  float  down  the  St.  T.iiwre\  co  and  make  a 
junction  with  Oeneral  Hampton,  who  wa*-  to  n.  .t.i'.ch.  Montreal  by 
Lake  Ohampl.iin.  Kingston  was  not  Tno;e-tr],  and  WiIkin.son  w,-w 
so  annoyed  by  tho  Canadians  along  the  bank  oJ  the  St.  I^awrence, 
that  bo  landed  below  Prescutt  with  four  thoukmd  men,  to  beat 
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back  his  cnuiiues.  ln-ri',  in  .m  iipcn  liilil.  i.illiil  Cliryslor's  Kami, 
with  only  eij^lit  hundrfil  nun  ("dlnnil  Muriisoii  ami  ('ulnnul  Iliirvuy, 
the  hem  of  St<>ny  frcck,  on  tli«»  llth  Nnv..  iiilliciiil  so  hi-.ivy  t\ 
ilefoat  on  tho  forci'.s  of  Wilkinson,  tli.it  tlu-y  win;  '-jliul  to  return  to 
their  own  Hiilo  of  the  river.  Tlie  otlier  exiiedition  nnder  (lenenil 
Hampton,  witli  three  thoiisiiml  nun,  h.nl  liten  defeated  l>y  Coh>neI 
de  Sal  aberry,  with  four  hunilnd  (.'.iMadian  militia,  at  the  battle  of 
Chate»»M<;nay,  (M.  'jr>th.  Tin  se  two  victories  put  an  end  for  a 
time  to  tho  attempts  to  take  Montreal. 

In  Upper  Canada,  General  Vincent  had  ln'en  cnnipelled  by  tho 
defeat  of  Proctor,  to  retreat  ajjain  to  l'»inlin.,'ti>n  Ileiglita,  and  tho 
Americans  had  tho  control  of  the  Niau;ara  peninsula.  But  tho  biul 
news  from  tho  oast  led  tho  American  ge:»eral,  MeClure,  to  abandon 
Fort  George  ;  not,  however,  bi-foro  ho  had  eomuiitted  tho  iidniniaii 
act  of  burning  tho  village  of  Nia;,'ara,  turning  the  people  out  of 
their  liomes  in  tho  depth  of  a  vi^ry  severe  winter.  After  tho  retreat 
of  the  Americans  to  their  own  side  of  tho  river,  the  Briti.sh  under 
General  Drunimond,  arrived  on  tho  frontier,  and  determined  to 
avenge  tho  burning  of  Niagara.  Fort  Ni.igara  on  the  American 
side  was  .surprised,  and  three  hundred  prisoners  t.ik. mi.  Lewiston, 
Black  R(x;k,  Bull'alo,  and  other  Anu;rioan  villages  wore  burned,  the 
destrur-  ^)n  of  Buffah)  closing  tho  campaign  of  18i;j. 

7.  '  .4  and  the  Close  of  the  War.  Tho  winter  of  1814  wa.s  used 
by  1  '^  Canadians  to  carry,  on  sled.s,  supplii^s  from  Montreal  to 
Kingston  and  Toronto  f(>r  the  troops  in  the  west. 

The  Americans  had  gained  r.  f<H)ting  in  the  western  peninsula  by 
their  success  at  Moraviantown,  but  General  Harrison  returned  to 
Detniit  and  took  no  further  part  in  tho  war.  Lower  Canada  was 
the  first  to  be  attacked  this  year.  In  IMareh,  (ienoral  Wilkinson 
with  five  thousand  men  tried  in  vain  to  take  a  strong  stone  mill  at 
Lacolle  defended  by  five  hundred  Canadians.  Ho  w;is  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  and  retreated  to  Plattsburg.  In  May,  General 
Drummond  and  Sir  James  Yeo  made  a  successfid  raid  on  Oswego, 
andcaiTicd  otf  ca  largo  quantity  of  3up[)lies.  TIuj  Niagara  frontier 
was  the  scene  of  two  bloody  battles.  Th<?  Americans,  four 
thousand  strong,  ern';s:  <1  .at  Bv.ffalo,  took  Fort  F.rie  and  then 
pushed  on  to  Chippew.v.  General  Riall,  with  two  thousand  men, 
tried  to  check  their  prepress,  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Chip- 
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powa,  July  5th.  Ho  then  rotroatod  to  Lun<ly'H  T*ino,  no«v  a  Mtrotit 
in  tho  villiige  uf  Niiigfiiii  Fulls  South.  Tlio  Amurican  soldiurs  Iw- 
gan  plunJuring  and  biiniing  tho  l)iiildiii;,'.s  of  tho  f.-irniiTs,  and 
destroyed  the  pretty  villii,'o  of  St.  David's,  Tlu-y  then  advanciMl 
against  Riall  at  Liimly's  Line.  (lentTal  Dnuiiiiiund  heard  of  the 
invasion,  ajid  tho  battle  at  (.'hip|>ew)i,  and  hurried  from  King:Uon  to 
aid  General  Riall.  Ho  reached  Fort  Nirt;,'ara  on  tho  morning  of 
July  25th,  and  with  eight  hundre<l  nu-n  puslied  forward  to  Lundy's 
Lane.  At  fivo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ho  nu't<funenil  JJiiill  retreat- 
ing before  a  strong  body  of  American  troops  under  (lenerals  Brown, 
Ripley,  and  Scott.    Drununoud  at  once  stopjwd  the  retreat,  and 

faced  th«  foe.  Tho  .\njeri- 
cans  were  four  thousand 
strong,  tho  Canadians  had 
three  thousjind.  From  five 
o'clock  till  niidnighb  the 
battle  raged.  The  utmost 
stublKtrnness  and  courage 
were  shown  by  both  armies 
in  tho  fierce  struggle  for  tho 
British  guns.  General  Riall 
was  taken  prisoner  and  three 
American  generals,  Scott, 
Brown,  and  Porter,  were 
wounded.  At  last,  worn 
out  in  the  vain  effort  to  force 
tho  Briti.sh  jMisition,  tho 
A  !nericans  retreated,  leaving 
their  dead  t'"  bo  burned  by 
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the  victors,  for  the  number  of  slain  was  so  great  that  burial  was  im- 
possible. Tho  lot  i  to  thu  enemy  was  nearly  nine  hundred  ;  to  tho 
British,  about  tho  same.  The  scene  of  this  battle,  tlie  be.st  con- 
tested and  bhxKliest  of  tho  whole  war,  is  marked  to-day  by  a  littlo 
church  and  graveyard  in  which  many  a  Canadian  herf>  sleeps. 

The  war  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Americans  after  the  battle 
retired  to  Fort  Erie,  which  they  held  for  soiao  time  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  of  General  Drummond,  and  then  withdrew  acnsss  the  river. 
In  th«  meantime  the  war  in  Europe  had  been  I  rought  to  an  end  by 
Ifapoleon'a  d^iaaJt  aad  his  retirement  to  the  islaud  of  Elba.     £ng. 
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land  couki  ni.»  ;iw»ist  fiiiunlH.  ;iii<l  in  AiiLjiist  sixtuen  thousand  men 
arrived.     A    }j;n;it    expeditinn    w.is   plaiiiud   ii','ainKt    riatt8hui>;, 
in    whiih   t^li-von   tli<.ns;ind   nun,    and   tlio   tU'vt   on    Lake  Chani- 
I»laiti    wero    t..    tiku    jxirt.     Sir    (uoryi'    Prevost    k-d    tlio   land 
army,   and    C'aptjun   Dnwniu   cuiimjandfd    tlio    british    lla^'-.shi|>. 
I'nvoBt  \>aitcd  (<<v  tlio  IWiti.sli  vessels  t<i  attack  the  American  fleet 
Itefure  proceediii!,'    t„'aiiist  I'latt.ilmri^'   which  waa  dcfendud    hy  a 
Hiiiall  f(-rcf.      Uiiftitiuiately  the   P.iitish  ships  wcri;  dttVatcd  and 
numy  <.f   th.-in  destn.yeil  in   tlio  engu'^ement  that  followid,   and 
IVcvost,    w  ihrnit  any   good   reason,  retreated    without  striking  a 
hlow.     His  officers  were  wj  cliagriiicil  tliat,  they  Itroko  tlieir  swords. 
Vowing  they  would  servo  no  Ion  tr,     Meanwliile,  in  August,  the 
British  entered  ChesaiMako  Bay,  eai)tured  Wa.sliington,  tlie  capital 
of  the  Unitctl  States,  jiiul  hurmd  the  piil>lie  l)uil'iiiig8,  inchidin"  a 
valuable  library.     This  was  m  n-vengo  im  thi»  burning  of  Niagara 
hy  (Jeneral  McClure.     At  last,  on  tlio  24th  of  I)eceiiil)er,  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Client  wis  signed,  which  restored  to  tho  Ignited  States 
and  to  Cana<li,  their  losses,  but  did  not  Kettle  tho  points  in  dispute 
which  led  tt»  tho  war,     Tuo  weeks    u'ter  tho  i.cai  o  was  made  in 
Europe,  a  bhxnly  l»attlo  was  fought  at  New  Orleans,  where  the 
British  genenil,  Pakenham,  endeavored  to  cany  by  arfsiiult  a  sfiong 
lino  of  entrenchments  d.-funded  by  (J  uncial  .bukson.     Tho  P]ngli8h 
general  did  Rot  know  that  tho  war  was  over,  and  many  of  Welling- 
ton's veterans  fell  in  a  worse  than  useless  contest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STRCGOLE   FOR  RFXI'OXSinLF,  noVERNME>*T  A>D  THE 
REBELLION   OF    18.'{7-38. 

1.  Qrowth  of  the  Colony.  The  «  tr  of  1812  brought  no  terri- 
tory or  gloiy  to  the  Ami  ricans,  save  tin;  victories  they  won  on  tlie 
lakes  and  tin-  high  seas.  They  had  been  defeated  in  most  of  the 
battles  on  land  ;  their  trade  and  commerce  had  been  greatly  injured 
by  British  vessels,  tliu  Nc-.r  England  St.ir.  s  hail  threatened  f<>  leave 
tbe  Union,  and  a  very  hoavy  public  debt  had  been  contrscted. 
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CariiMlfi,  t.K.,  HulFereil  l.y  tlio  fiimiors  lM.ii,.,r  <ak.»  aw.iy  fmrn  tJu-ir 
farms  t„  mtvo  in  the  iiul.ti.i,  la.my  ..f  th.ni  n.  v.  r  r.  uni.ii,:,'  t.,  Mi.ir 
homes,  (ind  many  otluiis  r,■tlJrllitl^r  wum„i,.l  „ii.l  iii|,|,K.,ir  To  tho 
lattnr  tlio  r.ovonimeiit  f,',tvo  himhII  p,.ii.si.  ns  f.,r  lif..  ;  a„.l  tlio  widnwH 

and  ..rpliaiis  of  tlio  kilU-.l  ncvivd  small  KraiiU  ,.f  „y.     Tho 

country  was  too  jM,or  U,  ,.,iy  h.-avy  p....si,.„.s,  or  to  nv,M„,„.„so 
families  for  tlio  loss  of  th.ir  hr.'.i.l  wiim-rs.  Dining  tlio  war  tho 
Uritiah  Govornimnt  had  sj-iiit  lar-o  snuis  In  lliMo.h.ny,  and  tluH 
for  a  time  womo.l  to  mako  it  i.rosi,..r.„iH.  Hut,  vvh,  n  tlio  stni-.Mo 
was  OVLT,  rnd  tho  oxpen.lituro  t.^asod,  tho  .  tCrts  of  tlu.  crml  con- 
fliv  t  began  .o  l,e  folt.  For  a  few  y.ars  tlu  ro  .uto  lianl  tinu-s,  an.l 
thfso  wuro  niado  worse  by  tho  faili.ro  of  fho  whoat  crop  i,i  Louor 
Canada.  S.»  groat  was  this  faihiro  that  tho  CJovonior.  ,m  his  own 
authority,  t<.ok  tho  jmhlic  money  to  help  )|,o  faru.ora  to  buy  Wi-d, 
and  tho  Lower  Can.Mlian  Parlianiont.  tho  next  year,  votid  a  etill 
largorsum.  But  tho  colony  soon  re  red  its  prosiK;rity,  for  tho 
■oil  was  fertile  and  the  iK-v.plo  v ,  ro  liar  and  industrioas.  KHorts 
were  inado  to  bring  in  settlers  by  offormg  free  pa.ss.agos  acr..,s8  tho 
ocean  and  one  bundled  aens  ..f  land  to  e;vc-h  man,  besides  giving 
him  help  tho  first  year  of  his  settlement  on  a  farm.  Ve.y  unwisely 
Americans  were  not  allowed  to  been..!  citi/ens  of  Caua-la,  tho 
Government  fearing  and  disliking  them.  This  was  ..no  of  tho  bud 
effects  of  tho  recent  war.  Tho  years  ff...a  ] i^lo  to  18L'()  saw  a  gr.  .t 
many  people  settle  ia  Canada  fr..m  Gi  -at  Br.Uiin  and  Ireland.  Tho 
county  of  Lanark  w;i3  settled  about  this  time  liy  immigrants  fr..m 
Scotland,  and  the  failure  of  tlie  crops  in  Ireland  brought  in  IHJQ 
many  Irish  to  Canada. 

There  was  a  gniwth  not  only  in  iiopulation  liut  also  in  trad*, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  In  tho  absence  of  g.M.d  roads,  giaii'i 
and  other  products  of  I'^per  Canada  had  to  bo  taken  d.,wn  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec  by  water.  The  rapids  of  the  8t.  Liwrenco 
proNonfed  vessels  from  coming  up,  so  large  tiat-liottonied  or  "  liur- 
ham"  boats  fl -ated  down  tho  river  from  Kingston  to  Montreal, 
laden  with  g.HMls.  These  l,oats  were  then  sold  as  it  did  n-.t  pay  t.'. 
bring  them  up  tho  rapiils.  After  a  while,  as  the  tnulo  grew  larger, 
cjuials  were  built  between  Kingst.m  and  Oft^iwa,  and  ah.ng  "the 
St.  Lawrence  lielow  Tn-scott.  These  wo  know  :: :  the  Ri<h-au  and 
Lachiuo  Caiuds.  Further  west  a  more  important  w..rk  was  liegun 
in  1819.     Thia  was  the  building  of  a  canal  oetweca  Lakes  Erie  aud 
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Oiitirif.  to  ovorcotnc  tho  olmtficlo  to  n.-ivi-^atioii  caused  l^  tho  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Hon.  W.  11.  Menitt,  of  St.  Catharines,  l.ad  tlie  hoimr  of 
proposing  and  cjirrying  out  tlie  project,  wliich  was  finished  in  1829. 
Very  early  in  tho  century  .steamboats  came  into  u.so  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  credit  of  which  must  ho  given  largely  to  tho  Hon.  John 
M<dh  m  of  Montreal.  Quel)ec  hecamo  notocl  for  slnphuilding,  and 
a  brisk  trade  in  timber  with  tho  Old  Worhl  sprang  up  at  thi^port. 
The  manufacture  of  potash  and  pearlasli  was  a  pn)fitahle  industry  ; 
'»ut  grain  crops,  in  the  aksence  of  go.Kl  roads,  could  not  find  a  ready 
market.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  grxnl  <leal  of  smuggling  along 
the  frontier  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in  conse^ 
quence  the  revenue  suffered  considerably. 

To  meet  the  demjind  for  ...one/  to  carry  on  the  growing  trade  of 
the  country,  Banks'  were  iounded,  among  the  earliest  being  the 
Banks  of  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Quebec ;  and  a  little  later  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Cantula.  The  p<.pulation.  and  therefore  the  trade, 
of  Upper  Canada  grew  more  rapidly  than  that  -f  Lower  Canada, 
and  this  led  to  disputes  between  the  Pn.vinces.  After  the  Consti- 
tutional Act  of  1791,  it  was  arranged  that  I'pper  Canada  v  uj  to 
have  as  her  share  one  eighth  of  the  customs  duties  collected  at  the 
chief  ports  of  Lower  Canada.  Thirteen  years  later  the  proportion 
was  changed  to  one-fifth,  and  then,  in  1822,  there  still  being  dis- 
satisfaction, the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Canada  Trade  Act, 
which  gave  Upper  Canada  £30,000  of  arrears  due  by  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  arranged  for  a  more  just  divi.jion  of  the  revenue  in  the 
future. 

Education  was  improving  very  slowly.  Governor  Simcoe  had 
planned  the  founding  of  a  college  in  his  time,  and  fr.r  that  purpose 
brought  from  Scotland  John  Strachan,  a  young  but  clever  school 
teacher,  to  be  its  head.  When  Strachan  arrived  he  found  Simcoe 
had  left  the  colony,  and  he  started  a  granmiar  school  at  Cornwall, 
where  many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  I'pper  Cana<la  were  educat- 
ed. In  1807,  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  voted  £500  for  the 
support  of  eight  grammar  schools;  and  in  1816,  cmmon  schools 
were  granted  £6,000  to  help  in  paying  teachers  and  buying  books. 
In  1823,  McGill  University  in  Montreal  was  organized  for  teaching, 
and  four  years  later  we  have  the  beginning  of  King's  College  at 
lork.  In  1829  Upi^er  Canada  College  was  founded  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  coming  University.    Few  people,  at  that  time,  could 
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afford  to  give  their  s<jii3  n  collf^e  ediicjilioii,  so  tlu'se  yoiuig  uuivor- 
sities  for  many  years  had  but  little  to  do. 

2.  Political  Abuses  and  Troubles.— C'.iii.ula  had  no  more  wars 
with  foreign  nations,  and  her  history,  savi-  for  political  trouldes, 
since  1814  has  been  the  history  of  growth  in  uoaUh,  in  iiopiilation, 
and  in  enterprises  for  opening  up  the  country  for  settlcnient,  and 
for  utilizing  Iit-r  natural  resources.  But,  of  political  struggles,  from 
the  day  she  became  a  British  cohmy  until  ilio  present,  she  h;us  had 
her  ftdl  share.  The  war  of  1812  had  hardly  ceased  when  a  jioliticil 
struggle  began  which  ended  in  rebellion  and  bhHjdshed;  also,  for- 
tunately, in  better  and  freer  government.  We  have  now  to  tell 
very  briefly  the  causes  of  this  .strife,  and  how  it  resulted. 

In  Lower  Canada,  as  alrea<ly  sbited,  great  discontent  was  aroused 
by  the  action  of  the  (jrovernors  and  the  Councils  in  refusing  to 
allow  the  Legislative  A.ssembly  to  control  the  exi)enditure  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  tiud)er  and  Tuining  dues,  the  s.ale  of  Crown 
lands,  and  the  taxes  collected  at  the  Custom-houses.  The  Assembly 
offered,  if  it  were  given  the  control  of  all  the  revenue,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  neces-sary  expenses  of  the  I'rovince,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  judges  and  other  civil  officers.  This  otter, 
however,  the  Governors  and  their  advisers  would  not  accept,  and 
the  Assembly  tlu-n  tried  to  stoj)  the  supplies.  But  the  Ciovemor 
took  them<mey  from  the  treasury,  without  asking  permission,  to  pay 
the  nece.ssary  salaries  and  expenses.  The  British  Parliament  was 
petitioned  to  redress  these  grievances,  and  to  i)ass  an  Act  giving 
the  Legislative  As.semblies  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
public  money.  Little  heed  was  given  in  England  for  some  time  to 
these  complaints,  as  the  Governors  and  their  Councils  generally 
succeeded  in  keeping  their  side  of  the  case  wt^ll  before  the  British 
Government.  Besides  this  trouble  about  the  control  of  public 
money,  there  was  the  more  serious  difticulty  due  to  the  difference 
of  race,  religion,  and  language  in  the  populatioti.  The  British 
element  disliked  the  French,  and  sided  with  the  Governors  and 
their  Councils;  while  the  French  elected  the  most  of  the  members 
of  the  A.ssemV)ly.  The  Councils  were  mainly  British,  and  tho 
Legisl.it  ive  .Xs-seiubl}-,  French.  In  1S2.S,  .m  effort  was  made  by  tlie 
Home  (Jovennnent,  by  a  lialf-measine,  to  settle  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  control  of  the  revenue.    This  measure  proposed 
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to  give  the  Assembly  tho  control  of  tlio  duties  on  gof)d.s,  in  return 
for  a  i)crmanent  support  of  tlie  judy;us  and  other  officials.  It  did 
not  grant  the  control  of  tho  other  revenues,  nor  did  it  make  the 
Legislative  Council  elective,  and  th  >refore  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  peoi)le.  So  this  effort  to  conciliate  the  peo-.le  failed,  and  the 
discontent  was  increased  by  a  harsli  nieasuro  pa.,sed  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1837,  which  refused  the  just  deman^ld  of  the  peoi)le. 

Turning  to  Upper  Canada,  we  find  niucli  tlie  same  troubles  and 
abuses  as  in  Lower  Canada.     There  was,  however,  for  sc^me  time, 
an  important   diflFerence   in   the   political    situation.      In   Lower 
Canada  the  Assembly  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Government; 
but,  in  Upper  Canada  the  Assembly  contained  so  many  Govern- 
ment officials,  such  as  postmasters,  sheriffs  and  registrars,  that  the 
majority  of   the   members   supiM)rted    tlie    G(n-ernors   and   their 
advisers.      A  small  but  increasing  numl)er  of  tlie  members  com- 
plained of  the  abuses  of  the  time,  and  were  treated  by  tlie  ruling 
body  as  malcontents  and  traitors.     It  was  not  safe  to  .say  anything 
in  the  press  or  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  against  the  Government 
and  their  management  of  affairs.      The  men  wlio  for  many  years 
really  controlled  the  province  were  known  as  the  Family  Compact, 
on  account  of  the  closeness  of  the  alliance  they  had  formed  to  get  and 
retain  the  offices  of  the  Government.      Many  of  them  were  U.  E. 
Loyalists,   who    prided    themselves   on    their    loyalty   to   British 
institutions.      Others  were  emigrants  fn^n    tho  mother  country, 
who,  unwilling  to  make  a  living  by  hard  w-.rk  on  bush  fai-ms,' 
managed  through  the  influence  of  friends  in  tlie  Old  Land  to  get 
office  in  or  under  the  Government.      Very  soon  this  Compact  of 
office-holders  came  to  believe  that  it  had  a  right  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Province,  fill  all  the  offices,  and  make  profit  out  of  the 
wild  lands  for  themselves  and  their  friends.      The  management  of 
these  lands  was  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  settlers.      Not 
only  were  large  grants  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Compact  for 
purposes  of  speculation,  b-  ^  a  company  of  British  capitalists,  called 
the  Canada  Land  Company,  bought  up  large  tracts  wliieh  it  held 
without  making  any  improvements.     The  Cunty  of  Huron  suffered 
more  than  most  places  from  tins  bad  policy,  iw  for  many  years  this 
fine,  fertile  district  w:w  l,,ft  uncleared  and  unocttled.      Theji,  knd 
had  been  set  aside  in  each  t<.wnship  .-is  Clergy  Reserves  and  for  tho 
Bupiwrt  o£  cuuuaoa  schools.      So  much  uncleared  land  coming 
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between  tho  fimiis  (.f  settlers  iiiiulo  it  diftioulfc  ti)  oi.iistrtict  riinds 
iind  fences,  and  separated  the  famn-rs  so  nuieli  that  they  eoiild  not 
form  school  districts  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience. 

Then  again,  there  was  great  discontent  l)ecau8e  the  English 
Church  clergy  clainud  that,  tliey  alone  were  entitled  to  share  in  tlie 
Clergy  Reserves  grant.  The  Cliurch  of  Scotland  also  claimed  a 
share,  as  it  was  the  Established  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  and  after  some 
dispute  its  claim  was  recognized.  Tliis  left  out  the  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Roman  Catholics  and  other  denominations,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  mend  matters  much.  In  183(!,  Sir  John  Colborne  tiie 
Governor,  and  his  Executive  Council,  endowed  tifty-seven  rectories 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  a  part  of  tiiese  church  lands.  This 
w.is  done  because  the  Reform  party  (the  party  opposed  to  the 
Family  Compact)  was  in  the  majority  in  tho  House  of  Assembly, 
and  it  was  feared  sometlung  might  be  done  to  jirevent  the  Church 
of  England  from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  endowment. 

As  already  stated,  for  a  time  the  Family  Compact  controlled  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  This  did  not  last  long,  for  the  abuses  of 
power  were  so  great  that  the  people  began  to  elect  as  members  men 
who  tried  to  remove  the  evils  from  which  they  were  suffering.  In 
1824  this  Reform  party  elected  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  chose 
one  of  their  own  number  as  Speaker,  or  Chairman  of  the  Asseuddy. 
The  most  prominent  members  of  this  {uirty  at  this  time  were 
Dr.  Rolph,  Peter  Perry,  and  Marshall  Biilwell.  At  this  time 
also  the  noted  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  began  to  make  his  influence 
felt.  Mackeii'/.ie  was  a  Scotchman  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada  a 
few  years  before— h.id  Inen  a  storekeeper  in  different  places-and 
then  had  come  to  1'oronto  to  start  a  newspaper.  His  paper,  "The 
Colonial  Advocate,"  attacked  the  abuses  of  tiie  Family  Compact  so 
fiercely  that  a  gang  of  riitliaiis  seized  his  press  and  tiirevv  it  into 
Lake  Ontiirii).  This  made  Maikenzie  and  his  paper  more  pi  ^>ular 
than  ever,  and  he  was  elected  imiuber  of  tiie  Assembly  for  the 
County  of  York,  the  most  jiopulous  county  in  the  Province.  On 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly  he  made  himself  very  troublesome  to  the 
Executive  Council,  and  was  continually  unearthing  frauds  and 
scandals  in  connection  with  the  pul)lic  accounts,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  such  works  as  the  Welland  Canal.     Another  man  of  a 

higher  character  and  better  judgment  w;is  elected,  a  little  later,  in 
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tho  town  f.f  York.  This  whs  the  fair-niiiMled  and  moderate  patriot, 
Ilobert  Baldwin.  In  1830  tho  elections  resulted  in  favor  of  tlu- 
Family  Conii.act,  an<l  it  used  its  majority  in  the  Assembly  to  have 
Mackenzie  expelled  from  the  House  for  a  l.reacli  of  parliamentary 
privilege.  Mackenzie  was  ro-electe.l,  and  ag.iin  exi.elled,  and  once 
n^ore  elected.  He  was  then  sent  to  England  with  petitions  to  the 
Kuig  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  In  iHlio  the  vUxtinn  gave  a  ma- 
jority to  the  Reform  party,  and  next  year  the  (iovernor,  Sir  John 
Colhonie,  resigned  his  position  and  left  tho  Province. 

3.  The  Rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  1837-38.-MeanwhiIe  mat- 
ters were  hastennig  to  a  crisis  in  Lower  Canada.     The  French  were 
nmch  under  the  influence  of  M.  Papineau,  an  ehxpient  speaker  and 
writer,  who  had  the  power  to  stir  tho  feelings  and  passions  of  the 
habitants.      There  had   been  a  deadlock   in   Parliament,    as   tho 
Assembly  had  refused  to  vote  money  for  the  payment  of  judges 
and  other  officials,  and  tho  Governor  had  taken  what  was  needed 
out  of  tho  treasury  withcjut  the  consent  of  the  Assembly.     As  soon 
fis  it  was  known  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  carried  through  tho 
British  Parliament  resolutions  opposed  to  granting  the  Canadian 
people  their  rights,  the  excitement  in  Lower  Canada  was  very  groat, 
and  broke  out  in  a  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Papineau  and  Dr! 
Wolf  red  Nelson.     Tho  rebels  were  poorly  prepared  for  a  rising,  and 
tho  revolt  was  soon  suppressed  by  Sir  John  Colborno  and  his  reg- 
ulars.    Engagements  took  j)laco  at  St.   Denis  on  tho  Richelieu, 
vhere  Lieutenant  Weir  was  shot  by  the  rebels  while  attempting  to 
escaiHj  from  his  captors  ;  at  St.  Charles,  where  tho  rebels  were  de- 
feated ;  and  at  St.  Eustfiche,  on  the  Ottawa,  where  many  of  the 
rebels  were  burned  in  a  church. 

The  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  now  suspended,  ana  a 
Special  Council,  half  of  tho  members  <jf  which  were  English  and 
half  French,  was  created  to  govern  for  the  time  being.  Lord  Dur- 
ham, a  nobleman  of  great  intelligence  and  fair-mindedness,  was 
sent  out  fi-om  England  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
and  to  report  to  the  Homo  Government.  On  his  arrival,  he  at 
once  began  ti>  in<iuire  into  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  both  Provinces, 
and  corrected  several  abuses  in  tho  management  of  the  Crowii 
lands.  He  found  a  great  many  political  prisoners  in  the  jails,  and 
not  thinking  it  wise  tu  tr^  them  before  the  ordinary  cou.ts,  or  by 
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courts-mtirtial,  lio  rclufised  the  most  of  thoiii,  mid  l.iinislu'd  Nolson 
and  eight  others  to  Hermuda.  Ho  foil>fi<lo  I'iipiiu'au,  who  had  tied 
to  the  I'liited  States,  to  return  to  Canada,  under  pain  of  death.  In 
doing  these  thinij^s,  Durham  acted  witliout  aufliority,  and  he  Wiis 
lilamed  by  the  liritish  Parliament,  which  annulled  his  sentences. 
Durham  was  so  chagriniid  at  tliis  seeming  iusidt  tliat  he  resigned 
his  position  and  returned  to  Kngland  in  hn.ken  health.  His  im- 
portant work  was,  however,  the  drafting  of  a  Report  on  the  state  of 
Canada,  cont;iining  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  about  the 
best  way  of  governing  cohniies.  He  advised  that  Canada  should  be 
given  Responsible  (rincrumut,  that  is,  the  Governor  should  choose 
for  his  advisere  the  men  having  the  confidence  of  the  people's 
representatives.  Besides,  he  recommended  that  Canada  should 
have  only  one  Parliament  instead  of  two,  and  suggested  the  Union 
of  all  the  British  provinces  in  North  America  under  one  Parlia- 
ment. Later  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  t'  is  Rei>ort  had  a  very  great 
influence.  After  Durham  had  left  Canada,  Sir  John  Colborne  became 
Administrator.  The  |)eople  of  Lower  Canada  despairing  of  justice 
once  more  broke  out  in  revolt,  and  a  few  .slight  engagements  took 
place.  Once  more  the  rebellion  was  crushed  -this  time  „  ith  con- 
siderable loss  of  life  and  property.  Twelve  of  the  leaders  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  executed  at  Montreal.  This  ended  the 
rebellion  in  Lower  Canada. 

4.  Rebellion  in  Upper  Canada,  1837.- After  Sir  John  CoUK)rne'8 
retirement  in  1831),  frc.m  the  Governorship  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
British  Government  ,y  a  curious  mistake,  sent  out  as  his 
successor.  Sir  Fran<  Bond  Head,  a  man  who  had  never 
tjiken  any  interest  in  politics,  and  who  was  (piite  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  tiie  Province.  At  first  the  Reformers 
thought  Sir  Francis  wouhl  be  friendly  to  their  cause,  but, 
like  all  preceding  governors,  he  so(jn  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Family  Compact.  He  invited  leading  Reformers  to 
join  the  Executive  Council  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  But 
he  would  not  listen  to  the  propos;il  that  tlie  Council  should  be 
resjMjnsible  to  the  Assembly,  and,  in  conse(|uence,  the  Reform 
members  of  the  Ci>uncil  lesigned.  Soon  after  this  there  was  a 
Reneral  election,  and  Sir  Francis  threw  himself  into  the  contest 
with  great  Keal  and  effect.     He  made  liie  people  believe  that  tUcir 
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loyalty  was  nt  stake,  and  suocuodml  in  having  Mackenzie  and  other 
Reform  leaders  defeateil  at  the  polls.  Mackenzie  and  some  of  his 
associates  now  despaired  of  having  the  grievances  of  the  people 
removed  by  peaceable  means,  and  unwisely  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Papineau  to  join  in  a  revolt.  As  if  to  encourage  them,  Sir 
Francis  Head  sent  all  the  regular  troops  from  Upper  to  Lowei- 
(^anada  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  leaving  York  and 
its  armory  wholly  unprotected.  Mackenzie  began  to  stir  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  by  articles  in  his  paper,  and  by  violent  speeches. 
Soon  the  disaffected  began  arming  and  drilling  throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  province,  and,  although  warned  of  what  wa.s 
going  on,  Sir  Francis  refused  to  t;ike  any  steps  to  stop  these  danger- 
ous proceedings.  In  fact  the  Governor  acted  as  if  ho  wished  to 
hast<;n  a  revolt.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  a  rising  should  take 
place  on  the  7th  December,  that  York  should  bo  surprised,  the 
government  buildings  and  armory  seized,  the  (Governor  and  Council 
taken  prisoners,  and  then  a  rei)ublican  form  of  Government  e.sUib- 
lished.  It  .so  happened  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  York,  Dr. 
Rolph  being  the  chief,  changed  the  time  fcjr  attack  from  the  7th  to 
the  4th,  without  informing  all  the  leaders  outside  of  the  change. 

On  the  day  appointed,  about  four  hundred  men  gathered  at 
M<jntgt)mery's  Tavern,  four  miles  from  Toronto.  They  were  Imdly 
armed,  worn  with  travel,  and  disappointed  at  the  misbike  in  their 
plans.  Still,  had  they  marched  at  once  to  York,  it  could  easily 
have  been  surprised  and  captured  ;  but  Rolph,  either  through  fear 
or  treachery,  counselled  delay  until  more  men  arrived.  Before 
this  could  happen  the  rebels  were  discovered,  and  steps  taken  to 
defend  the  town,  the  armory  and  the  government  buildings.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  attempt  a  surprise.  The  next  day  Mackenzie 
wished  to  attack  at  once  ;  but  Rolph  still  counselled  delay,  promis- 
ing support  from  friends  in  the  town  if  the  attack  were  delayed 
until  after  dark.  The  night  att-ick  was  a  failure,  and  the  following 
day  Colonel  McNab  having  arrived  from  Hamilton  with  a  number  of 
loyalists,  a  force  of  nine  hundred  men  was  sent  against  Mackenzie, 
who  with  four  hundred  men  stood  his  ground  near  Montgomery's 
Tavern.  The  conflict  wius  brief  and  decisive— the  few  rebels,  with- 
out proper  arms  or  support,  being  easily  defeated  and  scattered. 
Mackenzie,  with  a  reward  of  £1,000  on  his  head,  escaped  with  great 
difliculty  ;  aad  after  many  exciting  adventures  in  travelling  from 
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York  round  tlie  head  of  Lake  Oiitiirio  to  tho  Niagara  fmntier, 
crosswl  the  Xiiigam  river,  and  found  refuge  on  American  Hf>il. 

5.  The  "Patriot"  War,  1837  38.-Be.sides  Mackenzie,  Rolph 
and  some  other  leaders  thought  it  prudent  to  Kavo  Canada.  Still 
others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Oeorgo  Arthur,  who  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Bond  I[ead,  Lount  and 
Matthews  were  hanged  .i  t  T(jronto,  an  act  of  severity  for  which 
there  wiia  but  slight  excuse. 

Mackenzie,  unfortunately,  did  not  rest  content  with  the  failure 

of  his  schemes.     He  now  gathered  together,  at  Buffalo,  a  number 

of  ruffians  and  sympathizers  from  the  slums  of  Americm  cities, 

promiaiiig  them  land  and  bounties  after  they  had  lil)orated  Canada. 

These  men  took  possession  of  Navy  Island,  about  two  miles  above 

Niagara  Falls,  fortified  it,  and  made  preparations  to  invade  Canada. 

Colonel  McNab  defended  the  Canadian  shore  with  a  number  of 

militia  and  Indians.     A  little  stear-^er,  the  "Caroline,"  was  used 

by  the  "Patriots  "  to  carry  supplies  from  Buffalo  to  Navy  Island, 

and  McNab  determined  t,>  capture  and  destroy  it.     This  he  did  by 

sending  a  party  of  men  under  Lieutenant  Drew  across  the  river  at 

night,  who  cut  tlie  vessel  from  her  moorings,  set  her  on  fire,  and 

allowed  her  to  drift  o\  er  the  Falls.     This  act  of  violence  greatly 

incensed  the  United  States  Government,  but  an  apology   by  the 

British  Government  smoothed  o/er  t'  o  difficulty.     A  httle  later, 

Navy  Island  was  abandoned,  and  the  frontier  at  Detroit  and  on  the 

St.  Lawrence,  became  the  points  of  attack.    A  number  of  Americans 

crossed  at  the  former  place,  took  possession  of  Windsor,  and  marched 

on  Sandwich.     Colonel  Prince  met  them  with  a  b(Kly  of  militia, 

defeated  them,  and  shot  four  jjrisoners  without  a  trial.     On  the  St. 

Lawrence  t  le  most  important  event  was  the  landing  -^f  a  number  of 

Americans  at  Windmill  Point,  a  little  below  tlie      un  ,     Prescott. 

They  took  ^  jssession  of  a  strong  stone  windmill,  ii„iii    .liich  they 

were  driven  with  so    e  difficulty.     The  garrison,  abo.;.  une  hundred 

and  thirty  in  numb,.',  surrendered;  about  fifty  were  killed— tho 

Canadians  losin';  thirteen  killed  and   a  number  wounded.      Tlio 

leaders  oJ  this  raid.  Von  Schultz  and  nine  of  his  comi)anions,  were 

tried  and  executed.      The  "Patriot  Wa-"  was  over,  and  Mackenzie 

was  an  exile.     After  many  years  of  h;ird.«hi|i  and  sutf«ring,  ho  was 

IJi'rdoned  and  allowed  to  return  to  Canada,  and  once  moix'  entered 

Dolitical  life. 
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1.  The  Act  of  Union— 1840.— Tho  rebellion  ha<l  failed  l>ccaufle 
the  Canadian  iKJoplo  were  loyal ;  nevertliele.ss,  it  called  tho  atten- 
tion of  the  Home  Government  to  the  need  of  a  change  in  tho  gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony.  The  influence  of  Lord  Durham's  rejKirt 
now  began  to  be  felt,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  British  Government 
to  unite  the  two  Provinces  of  Uppe  •  .  nd  Lower  Canada  under  one 
Parliament.  To  bring  this  about,  Charles  Poulett  Thompson  wa.s 
sent  out  as  the  Crovemor  of  Canada.  No  great  difficulty  was  met 
with  in  Lower  Canada,  because  the  Lower  Canadian  Parliament 
had  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  Special 
Council  that  was  acting  in  its  place  was  quite  willing  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  union.  But  tiie  French  were  not  quite 
so  willirg,  for  they  feared  the  loss  of  their  influence  as  a  race. 
Their  petitions  against  the  union  were  not  heeded,  and  the  Council 
passed  a  strong  resolution  in  favor  of  ur^  iting  the  Provinces. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  Assembly  was  prepared  to  support  the 
project,  but  the  Family  Compact  which  controlled  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Councils  did  not  like  thu  idea  of  losing  its  power, 
and  bitterly  opposed  the  proposed  measure.  Mr.  Thompson,  with 
gre&t  tact  and  skill,  made  the  Compact  feel  that  the  British 
Government  was  anxious  for  the  change,  and  by  appeals  to  their 
loyalty  induced  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  pass  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  Union.  A  Bill  stilting  the  terms  of  the 
Union  was  now  drawn  up,  approved  of  by  tha  Parliament  of  Upper 
Canada  and  tlie  Council  of  l.iiwor  Canada,  and  sent  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  be  made  into  a  law.  The  Bill  passed  the  British 
Parliament  ,  840  ;  but  the  Union  did  not  take  place  till  Febru- 
ary, 1841. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Union,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  weri  to 
have  but  one  Parliament,  composed  of  a  Legislative  Council  with 
not  less  than  twenty  members  appoi  ited  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and 
a  Legislative  Assembly  of  eighty-four  members — forty-two  from 
each  Province.    The  Executive  Council  was  to  consist  of  eight 
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members,  who  were  to  be  resjH»mhle  to  Parliament;  that  is,  the 
Governor  was  instructed  by  the  Home  r;.,vt.„nnent  to  choose  his 
advisers  from  the  political  r«rty  havi««  a  majority  in  the  As.semhly. 
ITie  Assembly  was  given  the  cntr-.l  of  all  the  revenno;  l.„t  had  to 
make  a  permanent  provision  for  the  i^ynunt  of  jud^.s  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses  of  govemmct.  The  judj,.es  now  became 
indeiH^ndent,  like  the  judges  in  England,  and  c..»ld  n..t  bo  dis- 
missed without  good  cause.  Thus  most  of  the  diniands  of  the 
people  were  conceded,  although  some  years  h.i.l  to  pass  before  Can 
ada  got  a  full  measure  of  resjjonsible  government. 

2.  The  Municipal  Act  of  1841. -For  his  ser^•ices  in  bringin.' 
ing  about  the  Tnioa  Mr.  Thompson  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Sydenham.  The  first  united  Parliament  met  at  Kingston 
m  1841,  and  it  was  found  that  the  election,  which  followed  the 
Union,  h.id  resulted  in  the  two  i^litical  j^irties  being  of  nearly 
equal  strength.  Lord  .Sydenham  tried  to  govern  by  means  of  an 
Executive  Council  composed  of  members  of  both  jxirties  ;  but  the 
lleform  element,  finding  it  difficult  to  work  harmoniously  with 
their  i>olitical  opponents,  resigned  office,  and  the  Government  be- 
came a  Conservative  Government.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  expenenced  in  working  the  ne'v  machinery,  many  impor- 
tant  measures  were  passed  the  first  session. 

Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  Municipal  Act,  wluch  gave 
local  seU-government  to  the  villages,  towns,  townships  and  counties 
of  Lpper  Canada.     The  people  of  each  municipality  could  now 
manage  such  matters  as  building  roads,  bridges,  jails  and  court- 
houses,  through  men  elected  for  that  purpose,  and  who  were  called 
councillors  in  villages,   towns  and  townships,  and   aldermen   in 
cities.      Other  measures  were  the  taking  over  of  the  Welland  Canal 
as  a  government  work,  the  placing  of  public  works  under  the 
control  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  CouncU  or  Minis- 
try, and    the   encouragement    of   numerous  enterprises  for  the 
development  of  the  country.    Unfortunately  for  Canada,  Sydenham 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  safest  guides  in  political  affairs  Canada  has  ever  had  was 
removed,  Sept.  19,  1841. 

3.    Sir  CSharles  Metcalfe.-The  British  Government  that  an- 
pointed  Sydeuhaiu  was  a  Libei-al  Govermuent,   but  it  had  lost 
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power,  and  (i  r.itisorvativo  (JnvtM-ninont  appointed  liis  siiccesHot. 
This  was  Sir  CliHilts  I'.a'^nt.  Ho  was  n  f'imsorvative,  but  lio  pur- 
Riicd  till!  sjiiiu!  iK.liiyaH  Sydcnhaui,  and  diirinn  liis  sliorfc  ti-rm  of 
((JHce,  ho  tried  to  carry  (Hit  the  principlo  of  Rospoimiblu  (Joverninont 
IIo  formed  a  in-w  ministry,  the  principal  members  of  wliieh  wero 
Mr.  llaldwin,  Mr.  Lafnutaino  ami  Mr.  Francis  Himks.  Tbis  was 
the  tir.-tt  Ui-forni  Mniistry  of  Canada.  Uagot  died  in  1H43,  nnd  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Cliarles  Metc^dfe,  w'^ose  pobtical  experience  bad 
lierngauioil  in  India  and  Jamaica.  Ho  was  an  able  and  upright 
man,  but  utterly  unfit  by  his  previous  training  for  governing  a 
colony  where  the  iMJople  wished  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Ho 
soon  got  into  trouble  with  his  Ministry  and  the  Assemblv.  He 
claimed  the  right  to  make  ap[)ointments  to  government  offices,  such 
as  registrarsliips  and  flhriov.'ilties  ;  but  his  advisers  objected  on  the 
ground  tliat  they  wora  resixmsiblo  for  all  such  appointnients,  and 
therefore,  should  recommend  the  persons  to  bo  appointed.  As  the 
Governor  would  not  yield,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaino  and  all 
the  members  of  tho  Executive  Council,  except  one,  resigned.  Fur 
some  time  Metcalfo  tried  to  govern  without  a  ministry,  as  tho  Con- 
servatives were  not  strong  enough  in  the  Assembly  to  form  a 
Government  At  length  bo  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Draper  to 
take  office  and  form  a  Ministry,  and  then  dissolved  tho  Assembly 
and  had  a  new  election.  In  this  election  Sir  Charles  ^letcalfe  took 
an  active  part,  and  managed  to  get  a  small  majority  in  favor  of  his 
Ministers  and  his  policy.  Soon  after  this,  ho  asked  to  be  recalled, 
on  account  of  ill -health,  and  Earl  Cathcart  acted  as  Governor  until 
Lord  Elgin  arrived  in  1847. 

4.  Ashburton  Treaty. —While  Canada  was  thus  sl(}wly  working 
out  a  free  system  o*'  government  some  important  evtuts  of  another 
character  had  taken  place.  In  1842,  England  and  the  I'nited 
Stiites  settled  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  between  Canada  and  the  United  State:?  as  far  west  as  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  map  that  showed  the  boundary  decided 
upon  in  1783  had  been  lost,  and  disputes  had  arisen  about  the  line 
between  the  Stiito  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  After  various 
fruitless  cfforta  t^  got  a  s-atisfactory  decision  Lord  Ashl)urton  and 
Daniel  Webster  were  appointed  by  the  British  and  I'nited  States 
govornmeuUi  respectively  to  decide  what  was  tlie  right  boundaiy 
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line.  Tlu)  rosiilk  <>f  tli»»  nci^uhjitiou  was  tluit  \\\  l».sl«r  MiuciHilril  in 
getting  for  tljo  I'liitiMl  Stnti-s  tlio  lii'u  s  slmi-c  (»f  tlio  disputotl  tt'iri- 
tory.  The  triMty  yiivo  «fV(^ri  thoiisind  stuiiiro  nuli-H  to  tho  Unitod 
States andfivt)  thousaiul  to  New  Uninswick.  It  lixt-d  tho  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude  na  tlio  dividing  lino  as  far  as  tlio  St. 
Lawremo,  and  thun  tracetl  tho  lino  up  that  rivor,  and  through  the 
great  Lakes  aa  f;ir  west  as  tho  Lake  of  tho  Woods.  From  that 
point  west  tho  fort\  ninth  pamlKi  of  latitU'lo  was  to  bo  the 
boundary  to  tho  Rooky  Mountains.  Tho  treaty  alno  had  a  dauso 
providing  for  the  sending  back  to  tlieir  own  country  of  esoaptd 
criminals  accused  of  arson,  forgiiy,  piracy,  robbery  and  murder. 
This  is  known  as  the  tirst  "Extra<lition  Treaty," 

5.   Edncational  Progress  in  Upper  Canada.— More  import- 
ant than  the  Ashhurtun  Treaty  was  tlie  great  change  made  in  our 
Public  School  system   by  Dr.    Egert>>n   Ryerson.      In   l8o9  the 
Parlirment  of  Ujiper  Canada  h;ul  set  aside  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousiind  acres  of  land  for  tho  endowment  of  grammar  schools;  but 
little  provision  had  been  made  f<jr  tlio  common  or,  »ia   wo  now 
call  them,  the  public  schools.     In  1841  I'arliament  granted  two 
hundred  thousand  do!'  irs  a  year  for  educational  purposes  ;   but 
three  years  later  it  repealed  tho  Act.     In  LS4  i  Rev.  Egerton  Ryer- 
son, a  Methtidist  clergyman,  who  had  tikiii  an  active  part  in  jour- 
njilisra  and  politics,  wis  apiM)in'-ed  Chief  Supciintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Upper  Canada.     Ho  at  onco  began  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foimdations  of  our  Public  School  .systeiii.      He  crossed   tho 
Atlantic  many  times  to  examine  the  schools  of  Scotland,  England, 
Prussia,  and  other  European  nations,  and  wisely  selected  from  each 
system  what  was  b«!st  adapUil  to  a  new  country.     His  scheme 
was  submitted    to   Parliament   in    1840,   and  its  main  features 
adopted.     L;iter  on    in  ]^7}0,  it  was  imjiroved  ;  and  from  that  time 
to  the   prf     lit  our  Public  S'  aool   system   has  undergone  many 
changes,  ai,  ..i  which  were  intended  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible.    The  system  now  provides  tor  the  free  educatit)n  of  every 
child  at  the  ex [.ense  of  tho  public  ;  and  gives  each  locjility    or  dis- 
trict a  large  measure  of  control  over  its  own  schools,  subject  to  the 
Uispectiou  and  ovei'sight  of  iUe  Govermuent. 

In  the  meantime  some  progress  had  been  made  in  higher  educa- 
tion.     In  1841  Victoria  University,  at  Cobourg,  got  its  ciiarter.  and 
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the  Kanio  yiwir  i^uor-i's  <'..ll,.i;<',  Kingston,  vtm  foumloil.  liotli 
these  colleges  wore  doix •iiiiii.it ioiml  -Vktoriii  l>t'ing  conuoctcd  with 
the  Methoilist  IxkIjt,  iiii«l  Queen's  with  the  Chureh  cf  S<!«.tl.ii.d. 
King's  College,  Toronto,  had  Insen  fotm.led  as  a  Church  of  Eiiglan  ' 
institution,  and  put  under  the  char^'o  of  Dr.  Strachan.  But  the 
growing  strength  of  other  religious  denouunationa  Sfwn  compolled 
the  adoption  of  a  more  liboml  policy,  and,  in  1849,  the  University 
of  Toronto  (as  it  waa  now  called)  iKJcanie  a  non-dononiinational 
in  uitution  and  waa  oiiened  to  all  classes  of  the  people  on  the  same 
terms.  T>r  Strachan  imw  not  sutiftied  with  the  change,  and  at 
once  took  steps  to  establish  a  college  luider  the  control  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  Tlie  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  founding  of 
Trinity  Univt^rsity,  Toronto,  in  1853. 

6.  Lord  Elgin's  Administration.— When  Lord  Elgin  reach,  d 
Canada  ha  found  a  bitter  party  conflict  going  on.  The  Draper 
Administration  was  weak  and  tottering  to  its  fall.  Its  opi)oi\unts 
were  led  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafoiitaine,  and  the  country  was 
disquieted  by  an  agitation  over  the  "Rebellion  Losses  Bill,"  and 
by  a  demand  from  the  moro  extreme  Reformers  for  a  different 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Clergy  R.-serves.  In  1840  a  iwrtial 
settlement  had  been  nuide  of  the  latter  question  by  giving  one  half 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Reserves  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  remaining  half  to  the  other  religious 
denominations.  This  did  not  satisfy  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
who  thought  the  land  should  be  sold,  and  the  money  received  used 
for  educational  and  other  purposes.  The  other  cause  oi;  disquiet, 
the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  was  a  measure  intended  to  make  good 
to  the  loyalists  of  Upper  Canada  the  losses  they  had  sustained  by 
the  rebellion  of  1837-38.  The  Draper  Government  proposed  to  take 
the  money  received  from  certain  taxes  and  pay  the  losses  with  it ; 
but  the  members  from  Lower  Canada  demanded  that  the  losses  in 
Lower  Canada  should  also  bo  paid.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1847 
to  satisfy  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  by  voting  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  loyalists  ;  but  the  amount  was  so  staall  that  it  had  no  effect  in 
quieting  the  agitation.  In  1849  the  Draper  Government  was 
defeated  at  the  polls,  and  the  famous  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Adminis- 
tration eame  into  office. 

The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was  once  more  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment— this  time  by  a  Reform  Government.    It  was  a  more  sweep- 
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big  measurti  than  that  of  tho  provions  ndiainistnitinii,  ninl  pniiM>H«<I 
to  payaliir,'o  sum  to  tlie  injured  loyalisU  of  I>.w«r  Cmifi.lu.  At 
onco  a  grunt  outcry  wa«  riii.s«d  tlmt  ru)>i;U  wi-ro  to  \w  imiil  as  wi-ll  na 
loyHlistH.  and  the  country  w-w  wild  'vith  oxcituinont.  Nov.  tlicli-s8 
the  Bill  pusaed  both  Houses,  and  Wiw  assented  to  by  Lord  VAgiu, 
who  felt  it  hilt  duty  to  act  on  tlio  adviio  of  tho  liovunuueiit,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  a  ljir«o  majority  of  the  nieiul)ors  of  Parli..u..;nt. 
Thin  course  did  not  please  the  opp«ment.s  of  tho  bill,  a  nuiiibi-r  of 
whom  wore  foolish  enough,  in  their  cxrilcment,  to  cause  riot.s  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  In  the  fonutr  city  Parliament  was  in 
session,  when  an  infuriated  mob  broke  in,  drove  out  the  members 
and  ended  by  netting  the  Parliament  buildings  on  tire.  Tho  mob 
prevented  all  attempts  at  saving  the  contents,  and  a  very  valuable 
library  confaiining  documents  of  great  imiMirtamo  was  burned. 
Lord  Elgin  was  pelted  wku  atones  and  rotten  eggs  when  driving 
thrtjugh  the  city,  and  some  of  tho  leaders  of  tho  agitation,  in  their 
excitement,  went  so  far  as  to  talk  openly  of  annexation  to  the 
United  SUtes.  L<jrd  Elgin  asked  to  be  recilled  ;  but  tho  Imi>erial 
Govornmont  commended  his  actions,  and  refused  his  recjuest.  As 
•  consequence  of  this  v  ^  Parliament  met  no  more  in  Montreal, 
its  sessions  being  held  ;.:'  ,-niatoly  every  four  years  in  Quebec  and 
Toronto. 

Soon  after  hi«  r  :  ■  .  i .  i  s.v.  '^ord  Elgin  amiounced  at  tho  opening 
of  Parliament  <!..!, -JO  .(::..  ii  favour  of  British  goods  had  been 
removed  by  th-  I;  i'i-h  ■■«::..•.  nt,  and  that  henceforth  Canada 
would  be  free  t>  ,  i;..f'  .  i  ..,.■,  coming  into  the  country  such 
duties  as  she  w  isht  d,  \ .  j  ^  y. ..;  ..  Mine  the  Governor  advised  the 
bmlding  of  a  railroad  f  :     ...av  to  Quebec.     We  shall  find  that 

it  took  many  years  to  /-arry  this  proiM)s;d  into  effect  The 
same  year  saw  a  great  immigration  of  i^eople  from  Ireland,  due  to 
the  terrible  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  that  unhappy  land. 
Thousands  of  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  i>eoplo  were  crowded  into  th.j 
ve&sels  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and,  in  consequence,  fi-ver  and 
pestUence  broke  out  in  the  ships.  When  they  reached  Canada  this 
pestilence  spread  along  the  frontier  and  many  people  besides  the 
poor  immigrants  died. 

7.  Commercial  Progresa— Let  us  now  see  what  the  people  of 
Canada  had  been  doing  since  the  Union  in  opening  up  the  country 
and  iu  acquiring  wealth.      We  have  already  pointed  out  that  for  a 
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long  time  Canada  hud  few  moms  of  talking  her  products  to  distant 
markets,  and  was  depjudent  on  the  boats  that  iiavigatud  her  lakes 
and  rivers.  This  B:ato  of  things  now  began  to  cliauge  rapidly. 
The  need  of  better  means  of  carrying  goods  and  the  products  of 
farm  and  shop  to  market  led  to  the  building  of  railroads  through 
the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  line  built 
was  one  between  La  Prairie  and  St.  John's  in  Lower  Canada, 
wliich  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1830.  The  first  road  begun  in 
Upper  Canada  was  the  Northern  Iliiilway,  the  first  sod  of  whi-.Ii 
was  turned  in  1851.  Then  came  in  rapid  succession  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  latter  receiving  from  the 
Government  important  aid.  These  roads  helped  very  nmch  in 
opening  up  for  settlement  the  north,  west,  and  east  of  Camida,  and 
made  the  farms  of  the  sfettlers  much  more  valuable.  In  1852  the 
Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act  was  passed,  which  gave  the  Government 
power  to  lend  money  to  towns,  villat'ps,  and  other  municipalities 
for  local  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 
The  tei-ms  were  very  easy,  and  many  municipalities  got  so  heavily 
in  debt  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  back  to  tlie  Government 
either  principal  or  interest.  There  are  many  municipilities  in 
Canada  that  yet  feel  the  burden  of  a  foolish  extravagance  at  thi^ 
time.  Besides,  there  was  in  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  a  kind  of  rail- 
way craze,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  on  roads  that  did 
not  pay  for  their  construction.  Parliament  was  too  f lee  in  making 
grants  to  railroads  nd  other  public  works,  and  the  result  was  that 
Canada  began  to  have  a  heavy  public  debt,  which  has  ever  since 
been  steadily  growing.  In  1851,  another  event  of  importance  took 
place :  the  Canadian  Government  was  given  control  of  the  Post- 
office,  and  immediately  established  a  uniform  mte  of  postage — 
threepence  on  every  half-ounce — and,  be  ides,  intHnluced  the  use 
of  postage  st;unps.  Before  this,  when  a  letter  was  sent  or  received, 
postage  had  to  be  paid  in  money.  In  1846  England  adopted  Free 
Trade  as  her  policy,  and  a  few  years  after  threw  open  her  markets 
to  all  countries  on  the  same  terms.  Ft»r  a  time  this  injured  Cana- 
dian farmers  and  producers,  who  had  not  as  good  m(  ins  of  ci\rrying 
their  products  to  English  markets  as  the  Americans.  But  with  the 
building  of  railroads  and  the  esUiblishment  of  lietter  lines  of  steam- 
ships the  evil  was  lessened,  and  Canada  prospered  greatly,  increasing 
rapidly  in  both  wealth  and  popul.>ttion.     This,  prosperity  wjis  |*artlj' 
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due  U.  a  very  iiniK>rt«i»f,  treaty  matle  in  1854.  throiiyli  the  tact  and 
wisdom  of  Lord  Elgin.  In  that  year  Caniwla  and  tho  Tnited  States 
agreed  upon  a  Reciprocity  Treaty,  by  wliich  the  imnluctsof  the  sea, 
the  farm,  the  mine,  and  tho  forest  could  J)e  freely  exchanged.  The 
United  States  obtained  the  right  to  fish  in  many  of  Canada's  waters, 
and  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canadian  c-mals ;  while  Canada] 
in  return,  was  given  the  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan.  The 
treaty  was  to  cmtinue  ten  years  from  March,  '855,  and  after  that 
could  be  ended  l>y  twelve  months'  notice  from  either  party. 

8.  'ihe  Clergy  Eeserves  and  Seignorial  Tenure.— Meanwhile, 
political  agitation  was  going  uu  over  two  burning  questions.  One 
was  the  old  grievance  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  which  tho  Baldwin- 
Lafontiiine  Administration  hoped  had  been  settled  in  1840.  But  a 
strong  and  growing  body  of  the  more  radical  Reformers,  led  by 
George  Brown,  tho  editor  and  manager  of  the  Glohe,  a  powerful 
political  newspaper,  wished  to  take  the  reserves  away  from  the  de- 
nominations and  use  them  for  the  general  good  of  the  I'rovince. 
The  other  question,  that  of  Seignorial  Tenure,  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  Lower  Canada.  It  wtis  seen  that  holding 
land  under  the  old  French  system  of  feudal  tenure  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  that  Province  ;  the 
services  and  payments  by  the  peasants  to  the  "seigneurs"  having 
become  a  grievous  burden  as  the  Province  became  better  settled 
and  the  land  more  valuable.  It  was  found  impossible  to  dispose  of 
one  question  without  dealing  with  the  other  ;  so  in  1854,  the 
Reform  Government  of  Mr.  Hincks  having  Ixjon  defeated  by  the 
temporary  union  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Reformei's  with  the 
Conservatives,  tho  new  Conservative  Ministry  of  Sir  Allan  McNab, 
brought  in  two  bills ;  the  one  to  divide  tlie  Clergy  Reserves  among 
the  ditferent  municipalities  of  Upper  Canada  according  to  popula- 
tion, the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  them  for  local  improvements  or  for 
educational  purposes;  tho  other,  to  abolish  Seignorial  Tenure,  and 
to  allow  the  land  in  Lower  Canad;.  to  be  held  by  the  people 
as  freeJuAds.  In  both  cases  comi>enaation  was  made  by  Parliament 
for  the  losses  the  clei-gy  and  the  seigneurs  suffered  by  the  change. 
In  this  way  two  grievances  of  long  standing  were  happily  removed, 
and  the  last  link  uniting  Church  and  State  in  Upper  Canada  was 
broken.  Two  other  pohtical  changes  mus*^  be  noted.  In  1853,  the 
population  liaviiig  increased  greatly  since  the  Union,  the  number  of 
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members  of  the  LegiKlative  Assembly  whh  increased  from  eighty- 
four  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  each  Province  still  having  an  equal 
number  ^,i  members.  Three  years  later,  the  Legislative  Council 
became  an  elective  body,  the  existing  members  retaining  their 
positions  for  life.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  now  fully 
one  million  and  a  tjuarter,  and  that  cf  Lower  Canada  ubout  three 
hundred  thousand  les.s. 

9.  A  Political  Dead-Lock.— A  curious  state  of  afairs  now  arose 
in  Canada.  The  old  ix)litical  parties  became  shattered,  and  new 
alliances  w.d  formed.  In  Upper  Canada  tho  more  advanced 
Reformers  gained  great  influence,  and  began  agitating  for  a  change 
in  the  basis  of  representation  in  Parliament.  ITiey  claimed  that  as 
Upper  Canada  was  more  populous  and  wealt'.iy  than  Lower  Canada, 
and  paid  more  taxes,  it  should  send  more  members  to  Parliament. 
Against  this  it  was  urged  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  Lower  Can- 
ada had  a  larger  population,  greater  vealth,  and  a  smaller  public 
debt  than  Upper  Canada— yet,  it  wiiS  given  the  same  number  of 
representatives.  It  was,  thereforo,  contended  that  Lower  Canada 
should  continue  to  have  as  man^  members  of  Parliament  as  Upper 
Canada.  The  agitation  was  c,  atinued  for  many  years,  and  parties 
became  nearly  equally  divif.ed  on  the  question  of  "Representation 
by  Population,"  as  it  w.*s  called.  On  the  one  side  was  a  majority 
of  the  members  frorri  Upper  Canada,  and  a  minority  from  Lower 
Canada ;  while  o^^posed  to  the  new  policy  was  a  minority  from 
Upper  Canada,  and  a  majority  from  Lower  Canada.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  and  George  Etienne  Cartier  were  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party ;  George  Brown,  William  McDougall  and  A.  A. 
Dorion  the  principal  advocates  of  "Representation  by  Population" 
and  the  Reform  policy.  Several  administrations  were  defeated  in 
the  years  between  1858  and  1864,  and  finally  it  became  evident 
some  change  in  the  constitution  must  take  place  if  good  government 
was  to  continue. 

10.  Steps  towards  Confederat  io— In  1864  a  dead-lock  of 
political  parties  was  reached,  and  the  leaders  of  both  sides  recog- 
nizing the  danger,  dropped  their  feuds,  and  united  to  form  a  Coali- 
tion Government,  which  had  for  its  object  the  Confederation  of  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and,  if  poasible,  also  those 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces.     The  principle  of  this  Confederation 
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was  RuggoRtefl  by  the  form  of  (fovorniin-nt  in  tho  .-wl joining  Re- 
public; the  o})ject  aimed  at  being  to  give  the  several  Provinces  the 
control  of  their  own  Ljcal  affairs,  matters  of  general  interest  to  be 
managed  by  a  common  parliament  in  which  all  the  provinces  would 
be  represented.     Several  things  helped  along  the  mcjvement.     In 
1860  (;eorge  Brown  had  proposed  in  Parliament  the  principle  of 
such  a  scheme,  but  his  resolntion  wiis  lost  by  a  large  majority. 
The  country  was  not  then  ready  for  its  adoption,      liut  when,  in 
1864,  circumstances  f;)rced  the  p(ilicy  on  both  parties,  it  was  found 
that  not  only  Canada  but  the  Maritime  Provinces  w<;ro  discussing 
Confederation.     A  Conference  or  gatliering  of  delegates  from  these 
provinces  was  called  to  meet  in  Septem^  -  r  at  Cf'.irlottetown,  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  to  arrange  for  a  union,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  asked  and  received  permission  to  send  delegates.      At 
this  gathering  the  Confederati- ri  o'  all  the  Provinces  was  serio'isly 
discussed.     It  was  decided  to  cull  another  Conferijuce  at  Quebec  in 
November,  and  to  invite  all  the  provinces  to  be  j>resent  through 
their  delegates.     The  Conference  met,  and  after  much  deliberation, 
the  outlines  of  a  scheme  of  Confederation  were  approved  of  by 
Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Conference,  the  terms  proposed  not  being  ai,'reeable  to  them.     The 
delegates  sejjarated  to  report  to  their  respective  P.irliaments,  which 
8(x>n  after,  in  1865,  agreed  to  the  scheme  and  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  get  the  couhcnt  of  the  British  Parliament.     In 
1866,  delegates  from  the  different  provinces  nut  in  London  to  draft 
a  Bill  for  submission  to  the  Imperial  Parliaiiu  at.     This  Bill  was 
finally  passed  on  the  28th  February  1867,  and  under  the  name 
of  the  British  North  America  Act,  is  the  law  whioli  defines  our 
present  constitution.     It  came  into  force  on  tlie  1st  of  July,  1867. 
But  its  passage  was  not  satisfactory  to  all  the  provinces.      Nova 
Scotia  was  brought  into  Confederation  li^ainst  its  will-  -its  Govern- 
ment having  accepted  the  terms  without  asking  the  consent  of  the 
people.      Remonstrances  and  petitions  were  sent  to  tho  British 
Parliament :  but  they  were  of  no  avail      The  British  Government 
thought  that  the  discontent  would  soon  die  away,  and  that  the 
British  pessessions  in  America  would  be  safer  and  stronger  under 
Confederation,   against   possible   attacks  from  tlie  United  Statee, 
than  existing  as  colonies  independent  of  each  other. 
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11.  Minor  Events  of  Importance.— Bcforo  giving  the  terms  of 
this  Coiifederatinii  Act,  we  must  notice  some  things  of  less  import- 
ance, wliich  hud  taken  place  while  Canada  avis  working  out  her 
future  form  of  government.  In  1854  our  Volunteer  system  was 
introduced.  Before  this  the  Militia  had  very  little  drill,  and 
when  danger  threatened  the  country,  its  defence  for  a  time,  de- 
pended upon  the  few  regular  trcwps  stationed  in  Canada.  Now  the 
young  men  were  encouraged  to  volunteer  and  form  companies  and 
regiments  under  their  own  officers,  so  that,  should  an  invasion  bo 
attempted,  there  would  always  be  thousands  of  active  men,  with 
some  knowledge  of  drill,  ready  to  resist  In  1858  Bytown  or 
Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  became  the  fixed  place  for  Parliament 
to  meet.  This  site  was  chosen  by  the  Queen,  and  its  choice  gave 
rise  to  much  dissatisfactibn  on  the  part  of  the  larger  cities.  More 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  the  introduction  in 
1858  of  decimal  currency,  whereby  we  began  to  reckon  in  dollars 
and  cents  instead  of  in  {X>und8,  shillings  and  pence  ;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a  long  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  which 
was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  summer  of  1860,  under 
the  name  of  the  Victoria  Bridge. 

In  1861,  a  civil  war  began  in  tlie  United  States  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  lasted  for  four  years.  It  affected 
Canada  in  many  ways.  For  a  time  it  made  good  prices  for  nearly  all 
the  Canadian  farmer  had  to  sell,  raised  the  wages  of  mechanics,  and 
gave  good  profits  to  the  merchants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  serious  danger  of  a  war  between  England  and  the  North,  irising 
out  of  the  sympatliy  and  secret  help  tl»e  peoj)le  of  England  gave 
the  South.  Many  Canadians  crossed  the  frontier  to  fight  in  the 
armies  of  the  North,  and  many  Southerners  took  refuge  in  Canada, 
some  of  whom  made  raids  across  the  border  into  the  villages  and 
towns  of  the  North.  These  raids  created  a  bad  feeling  towards 
Canada,  so  that  when  the  war  was  over  and  tlie  Reciprocity  Treaty 
expired  in- 1866,  the  United  States  Government  refused  to  renew  it. 
Canada  also  suffered  from  the  ill-will  of  the  American  Gevernment 
in  another  way.  On  the  1st  of  June,  a  body  of  ruffians  called 
Fenians,  and  belonging  to  a  secret  society  having  for  its  object  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  crossed  the  frontier  at 
Black  Rock,  took  possession  of  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Erie,  and 
threatened  the  Niagara  peiiiasula.     A  number  of  Volunteers  from 
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Toronto  and  Hamilton  were  at  onco  sent  to  join  some  rcKuliir 
tnx){)s,  under  Colonel  Peacock,  at  f'hippewa,  but  hefoie  they  cotild 
accomplish  this  they  met  the  raiders  at  [{idgeway,  and,  in  a  badly 
managed  skirmish,  were  driven  back  with  several  killed  and 
wounded.  S(M>n  after.  Colonel  Peacock  with  the  regulars  arrived, 
and  the  Fenians  recrossed  to  the  American  side,  leaving  a  few 
stragglers  behind,  some  of  whom  were  captured,  trie<l,  au«l  con- 
deumed  to  death.  Their  sentences,  thrfiugh  the  cleuieiicy  of  tiie 
Crown,  were  changed  to  imprisonment  in  the  I'enitentiary.  At- 
tacks were  also  threatened  at  Prescutt,  St.  Albans  and  other  jioints 
on  the  b<jrder,  but  the  watchfulness  of  the  Canadian  volunteers 
prevented  any  serious  attempts  being  made  to  invade  the  country. 
After  a  long  delay  the  American  autlmrities  put  a  stop  to  these 
raids,  which,  had  the  feeling  of  the  United  Stites  t(»\vards  Canaila 
been  more  friendly,  might  never  have  taken  place.  In  one  way 
these  attacks  did  good.  They  made  the  British  Provinces  feel  the 
need  of  a  closer  union,  and  this,  doubtless,  hastened  the  formation 
of  Confederation. 


CHAPTER  VTT 


NOVA   SCOTIA   AND   SEW    BKUNSWICK. 


1.  Nova  Scotia. — We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  a  new  and 
larger  Canada.  Henceforth  it  is  tlie  Dominion  of  t^'anada  about 
which  we  must  speak.  We  must,  also,  drop  tlie  ohl  names  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  and  u-,e  instead  fortliese  pn»vinces — the 
new  n;tmes,  Ontario  and  (Quebec.  For  wlien  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
lirunswick  joined  in  the  Confedenition,  it  was  decided,  to  prevent 
confusion,  to  change  the  names  of  the  provinces  of  Old  Canada. 
In  many  respects  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  As  in  Lower 
Canada,  the  first  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia  were  French,  the  first 
settlement  being  majK;  by  l>e  Moiits,  in  KiOo,  at  Port  lioyal  (now 
Annapolis),  a  little  eailitr  than  tlia..  at  guebcc  l»y  Ohamplain.     Thi- 

Cabots,  it  is  said,  first  discovered  the  country,  and  on  that  ground 
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Nova  Scotia  was  claimed  as  an  English  possession.  The  little 
colony  of  Port  Royal  did  not  prosper,  and  in  H514  an  English 
expedition  from  Virginia  took  the  fort,  destroyed  it,  and  then 
Bailed  away.  At  that  time  the  prox'ince  was  called  Acadi",,  and 
included  the  present  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
but  in  1G24  it  was  given  by  England  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  and 
he  named  it  Nova  Scotia.  Between  1024  and  1713  Port  Royal 
changed  ownership  many  times,  belonging  aUurnately  to  tlie  Eni^- 
lish  and  the  French  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  it  passed 
finally  into  the  possessicm  of  the  English. 

At  this  time  its  name  was  changed  tf)  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  the 
English  Queen  Anne.  Not  only  Port  Royal,  but  all  Acadia  was 
by  this  treaty  given  to  the  English.  English  settlers  slowly  found 
their  way  to  the  Provinoe,  and  the  city  of  Halifax  was  founded  in 
1749.  But  the  French  inhabitants  and  the  Micmac  Indians  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  change  of  ownership,  and  plots  against  British 
rule  were  entered  into  between  the  French  inside  and  the 
French  outside  the  Province.  All  efibrts  to  get  tlie  Acadians 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  king  failed,  and 
as  the  English  settlements  m  the  Province  were  in  constant 
danger  of  attacks  from  ilie  neighboring  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  Acadians  from  their  homes  and 
carry  them  to  a  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  severe  sentence  was  carried  out  in  'T^^.  Tlie  sad  story  of 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians  is  told  in  the  "'eautiful  and  pathetic 
poem  "Evangeline,"  by  Lcmgfellow.  The  nstant  fear  of  attacks 
from  th*  French  v/as  removed  wlien,  in  l7o8,  the  strong  fortress 
of  Louisburg,  in  Capo  Breton,  was  captured  by  VVolfe.  The 
conquest  of  Canada  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  followed,  and  Nova 
iScotia,  Cape  Brettm,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were  surren- 
dered to  the  British.  Until  1784,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Cape  Breton  formed  one  Province. 
Then  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Cape  Breton 
became  separate  Provinces,  but  the  last  named  was  again  joined  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  1819.  A  Constitution  was  given  to  Nova  Scotia  in 
1758,  so  that  it  had  representative  institutions  many  years  before 
Lower  Canada.  It  was  to  be  governed  by  a  joint  Executive  and 
Legislative  Council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  by  an  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people.      This  form  of  Government  did  not  succeed 
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much  better  than  Che  similar  form  in  the  two  Canadas,  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  Revolutionary  war  of  the  United  States  caused  some  discon- 
tent  and  excitement  in  fVo  province,  and  efforts  were  made  to  turn 
the  people  over  to  the  side  of  the  revolting  colonies;  but  without 
success.     After  the  war  many   U.   E.   Loyalists  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  and  soon  the  new  settlers  began  to  agitate  for  a  more  just 
and  liberal  form  of  government.      The  agitation  was  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  in  Upper  Canada,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  re- 
bellion.    Tlie  same  abuses  existed  as  in  Upper  and  lower  Canada 
and  after  a  severe  political  struggle,  in  which  Joseph  Howe  played 
an  important  part,  Responsible  Government  was  granted  in  1848. 
Nova  Scotia  had  made  considerable  progress   by  this  time;  her 
fisheries,  forests,  mines,  and  fertile  knds  being  sources  of  wealth 
Her  inhabitants  were  remarkably  strong,  vigorous  and  intelligent 
^ople,  many  of  them  being  of  U.  E.  Loyalist  and  Scotch  descent. 
Her  schools  and  colleges  were  generously  8upiM)rted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  education,  before  Confederation,  had  become  practically 
free   to  all   her  people.     Of  her  colleges.   King'..,   Windsor,   was 
founded  m  1788,  and  Dalhousie,  Halifax,  in  1820. 

Railways  were  gradually  introduced,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  an  Intercolonial  Railway  between  the 
different  British  Provinces  of  North  America  had  often  been  sug. 
gested.     This,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Nova  Scotia 
through  her  delegates  at  the  Quebec  Conference  consented  to  be- 
come part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     These  deh-gates,  however, 
did  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a 
bitter  agitation  against  Confederation  began  under  the  old  Reform 
leader,  Joseph  Howe.     In  vain  the  Province,  through  its  Assembly 
petitioned  against  the  l^nion,  and  sent  Howe  to  England  to  opi>ose 
the  p^sage  of  the  British  North  America  Act.     The  British  Gov- 
ernment would  not  listen  to  the  appeal,  and  Nova  Scotia  entered 
Confederation  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  old  Scotia  entered  the 
"-on  with  England  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.     Let 
us  hope  that  our  Confederation  may  have  the  same  happy  results  as 
the  Union  of  1707. 

2.  New  Brunswick.-Until  1784  New  Brunswick  w-is  a  part  ot 
Nova  Scotia,  and  it«  history  to  that  time  is  therefore  the  history  of 
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Nora  Scotia.  Tts  earliest  settlementn  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John  River,  and,  like  the  settlements  at  Port  Tloyivl,  were  made  by 
the  French.  After  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  thoiLsandsof 
United  Empire  Leyulists  settled  in  the  provitice  ;  many  of  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  city  of  St.  John.  These  new 
settlors  were  dissatisfied  because  tley  were  not  given  fair  repre 
sentation  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  petitioned  to  have  a  new 
province  formed  independent  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1784  the  Homo 
Government  granted  their  petition,  and  the  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  province  of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  government 
similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia.  Fredericton  became  it.s  capital,  al- 
though its  chief  town  was  St.  John.  The  people  of  this  province 
did  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  farming  as  the  settlers  of  the 
other  provinces,  becaise  the  very  valuable  timber  and  fisheries  of 
the  country  made  it  more  profitable  to  engage  in  lumbering  and 
fishing  than  in  tilling  the  soil.  In  1800,  Britain  laid  a  tax  on  tim- 
ber brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  in  this  way  encouraged  the  timber 
trade  of  New  Brunswick. 

Its  ports  became  noted  not  only  for  their  timber  trade,  but  also 
for  ship-building.  After  the  w\r  of  1812-14,  many  disband- 
ed soldiers  settled  in  the  province,  and,  as  in  Upper  Canada, 
received  liberal  grants  of  land.  But  a  siorious  disaster  in 
1825,  checked  the  prosperity  of  the  province.  The  summer 
of  this  year  was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  bush  fires  raged 
fiercely.  On  the  7th  of  October,  a  terrible  wave  of  fire  swept 
over  the  country,  from  Miramichi  to  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 
Five  thousand  square  miles  of  forest  and  farm,  village  and  town, 
were  made  de.scsiate,  and  Imndreds  of  lives  were  lost.  The  political 
atmosphere,  to.>,  was  troubled  for  many  years.  The  struggle  for 
Responsible  Government  took  place  in  this  province  as  elsewhere  in 
British  America,  and  New  Brunswick  had  its  Family  Compact  as 
well  as  Upper  Canada.  But,  unlike  Upper  Canada,  its  rights  were 
won  without  rebellion  and  bhxMished.  In  1837,  the  control  of  the 
revenue  was  given  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  1848,  responsible 
government  was  fully  conceded.  In  these  struggles  for  free^JtcJn  ^o 
manage  its  own  afiairs,  Lenfuel  Allan  Wilmot  took  a  prominent 
part  as  a  champion  of  the  people.  The  disjiute  about  the  boundary 
line  Vietween  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  kept  tlie  province  in  a 
stat«  of  alarm  and  uncertainty  for  years  ;  and  at  on«  tin^e  it  was 
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feared   th»t  the  q»arrel8  alon^r  !l.o  l.or,l.,r  f..r  possesion  of  the 
deputed  territory  would  lead  to  .v.r.      The  A-,l...„rton  Tre.tv,  in 
1842,  reaultod, as  we  have  seen,  in  taking  nw^^y  f,.,,,,  New  lin.nswick 
a  larr^e  territory  which  rightfully  holongecl  to  it.     In  the  twenty 
yean  before  Confederation,  l,y  means  of  railways  and  stean.Wts 
great  progress  was  ma.le  in  opening  up  the  country  ;  in  extending 
the  trade  of  the  province,  although  the  tiuiher  trade  was  threatened 
with  injury  by  the  removal  of  the  duti.M  from  timber  exporto.1 
from  the  Baltic  to  Englaml  ;  and  in   in.proving  the  e,l„catmnal 
system  of  the  province.     Good  public  schools  wore  established  ;  anil 
among   other  colleges,    the   University   of    Fredericton  an.l    Mt 
Allison  College  at  Sackville,  were  foun.le.l.      The  former  is  a  state 
college,  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  Metho.list  denomination. 

The  story  of  the   Union  with  the  other  provinces  has  alrea<ly 
been  told.      As  in  Nova  Scotia  there  was  strong  opp.  -sition  to  Con- 
federation, and  in  the  first  election  hold  after  the  Quebec  Confer- 
ence, the  Confederation  party  w;is  badly  beaten  at  the  p.lls       For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  New  Brunswick  would   refuse  to  pir-ceed 
any  further  with   the   scheme,  but   the   H<..ue   G..veniment   wjis 
anxious  for  Confedemtion,  as  also  weie   the   Governor  and   the 
Legislative  CouncU.      These  influences,  aided'by  the  alarm  caused 
by  the  Fenian  invasion,   helped  to  bring  about  a  c'.ange  in  the 
popular  feeling,  and  anotht.  election  being  hold  tin   Confedera- 
tion party  was  successful.     Union  resolutions  were  now  passed,  and 
delegates  sent  to  London  to  aid   in   framing   the  British   North 
America  Act 
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1.  The  British  North  America  Act, -Wo  „r.wt  now  »  ve  the 
terms  on    which    the    four    Provinces,    Ont..-i.,,    Quebec,    N'ova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  agreed  to  sh.iro  a  r  .irmon  lot      Th- 
principle   of  their  unio,,   wa.  that  each   PnniiK.  .h.-uid  iaanage 
Its  own  local  aflairs,    and  leave  to  the  Dou.iniou  t.:..,  .v.ntrol  of 
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mattcre  which  were  of  coniinon  benefit  and  interest.     To  carry  out 
this  primiplu  it  was  uecuMHary  to  have  local  LegiHlatures  or  Parlia- 
ments, ;i^  well  ah  a  general  or  Dominion  riuliamont.      ITiis  part  of 
the  Hcheiiio  was  suggested  liy,  if  not  Iwrrowod  from,  the  system  of 
government  existing  in  the  Jnited  States.      Hut  in  several  very 
imporbmt  respects  *'   •  l'nite<l  St^ites  mode'.  Wiis  not  copied.      Per- 
hap.s  the  most  imp  lUmt  ditl'erenee  wa.s  tho  retenti>n  of  Cabinet  or 
Responsible   Oovv  rnment   in   the   iniinHgeinent  of  all  our  affairs, 
whether  boh.uging  to  the  Dominion  or  to  the  Provinces.     .Again, 
in  the  United  States  each  State  is  free  to  m.ike  its  own  law.s,  so 
loii'4  as  it  does  not  go  Ix'yond  the  V>oun(U  of  the  Constitution  ;  but 
ii\  Canada  it  was  agreed  that  the  Governor-General,  on  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers,    should  have  the  power  to  ceto,  or  forbid  from 
becoming  law,   any  mftasuro  pa.ssed  by  the  h)cal    Parliaments,  if 
theso  measui is  were  thought  to  be  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Dominion.      The  Provinces  were  given  the  control  of  many 
matters  such  ,'is  education  ;  the  appointment  of  courts  of  justice 
(but  not  of  the  judges) ;  the  management  of  Crown  lands  within  the 
Province  ;  asylums  and  jails  ;  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors ;  an<l  the  general  power  of  enforcing  the  laws.     They  were 
permitted  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  but  not  by  indirect  taxation  : 
that  is,  they  could  imiM)se  such  taxes  as  were  paid  on  v  by  the  peo- 
ple on  whom  the\    were  placed,  but  not    uch  taxes  as  duties  on 
goods  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  co  .ntry,   which  are  called 
Customs,  ortjixes  on  articles  made  in  the  country,  which  we  call 
Excise.     Viistom  and  Ejcise  duties  are  aupiMtsed  to  be  paid  eventu- 
ally by  the  people  who  buy  the  goods  and  use  them,  and  "  ;t  by  the 
seller  or  manufacturer.     One  of  the  inqnitant  V)eneflts  expected  to 
come  from  Confederation  was  the  renioviil  of  the  barriers  prevent- 
ing  the   different   Provinces   from  trading   with   each  otlier.     To 
make  it  impossible  ff)r  one  Province  to  tax  the  go<-tls  coming  into 
it  from  another  Province,  the  Dominion  Parliament  was  given  the 
lo  right  of  raising  a  revenue  l)y  Customs  or  Excise  duties.     This, 
however,  would  make  it  very  difhcult  for  the  Provinces  t,o  collect 
money  enough  to  defniy  their  expenses  ;  therefore  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Dominion  should  pay  the  Provinces  annually  a  hirge  sum 
out  of  its  revenue,  in  return  for  the  right  to  collect  these  duties. 
P-  iaes  this  right  of  ivdirtct  bixatiou  tlie  Dominion  kept  the  con- 
.r...  of  the  Militia,  the  P.wt-ottice,.  the  rurvetu-y,  the  jjenitentiarie.s. 
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the»pjx,intment  of  judges,  the  const rncti..,,  mu\  nuiimKomcnt  r.f  th- 
more  imiM.rUnt  puhlic  w..rk:s  an.l  tlio  mntrul  of  all  Crown  lands 
not  I,,  .longing  to  any  <.f  the  Provincen.     To  tarry  out  tl.is  scheme  it 
w.vM  nece8«»ry  to  have  a  goo,l  ,K,al  of  i>oliti..iI  nuu-hin.ry  ;  m.  each 
Pn.vince   was   given   a   Lieutenant-Cioveriior,    ap,N.infe.l    by    the 
r.overnor-(Jeneral  of  the  Dominion   for  a  t.ri.i  ..f  yars,  a  U-gin- 
lature  electe<l  hy  tlio  {R-ople  for  four  years,  ami,  if  the'  I>rovince 
wished  It,  a  Legislative  Couiioil  or  Senate.     Of  tiie  four  Provinces 
Ontario  was  the  only  one  that  felt  cntent  to  d..  without  a  U-gis- 
lative  Council.     I„  each  Province  there  wa,,  to  he  an  Kxecutive 
Council,  or  Ministry,  responsihle  t<.  the  {xx.ple  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature.     The  Dominion  Parliament  was  to 
have,  as  its  head,   i  Governor-fieneral,  «p{,ointed  by  the  Crown  •  a 
Senate,  c(,mposed  of  m.-mhcrs  from  tlio  dirterei.t  Provinces    and 
appointed  by  the  Governor-(ieneral  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  the  people.     Each  Province  w;is  given  a  certain 
number  of    senators,    Ontario   being  given  twenty-four,    Quebec 
twenty-four.  Nova  Scotia  an.l  New  Brunswick  twenty-four  ;  in  all 
seventy-two.     The  numb.-r  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
at  the  outset  was  to  be  one   hundred  and   eighty-one,  <,f   whi.h 
Quebec  sent  sixty-five,  Ontario  eighty-two,  Nova  Scotia  nineteen, 
and  New  Brunswick  fifteen.     A  census  was  t<.  bo  taken  every  ten 
years,  and  the  number  of  members  given  t<.  each  Province  w^.s  to 
be  regulated  by  the  {M.pulation  :  Quebec  to  send  sixty-five,  and  the 
other  Provinces  ia  proportion  to  their  iM)pulation.     In  this  way  t  he 
problem  of   "  Representation   by  Populatic.n  "  was  solve.l.      The 
real  government  of  the  Dominion  w;is  to  bo  in  the  han.ls  of  an 
Executive  Council,  chosen  by  th...  (Jovornor-Oenernl  fro,,,  the  politi- 
cal  party  having  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Coiiimon.s,  and  was  to 
consist,   at   first,    of  thirteen   members.      The    Governor-C.en.ral 
could  reserve  any  law  passed  l.y  the  Dominion  I'arliament  for  the 
w.nction   of   the   Home   Oove.nm. ,.t. :  and,    on   the   advice  of  his 
Council,  could,  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  passin-,  tvto  any 
bill  passed  by  a  local  Parliament.     This  power    of  w<o  was  given 
because  it  w,i8  feared  that  the  Provinces  might  pass  hws  injurious 
to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  or  hurtful  to  th..  rights  ..f  s<,me  of  the 
people  in  them.      Having  settled  the  terms  of  the  political  partner- 
ship. It  was  thought  thai  there  would  be  .i  eioser  union  if  a  railroad 
were  built  between  the  M.ritiine  Pro.  ^.-es  and  Quebec.     It  wa« 
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therefore,  agreed  that  tlio  long-talked-of  Intercolonial  Railway 
should  1)0  coTistrncted  from  Halifax  to  Qnohec,  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  give  its  aid  in  carrying  out  the  costly  scheme. 

2.  New  Provinces.— The  principal  events  oi  our  hi8t->ry  since 
confederation  must  now  be  told  very  briefly,  for  this  part  of  our 
history  ia  so  recent,  that  we  cannot  say,  yet,  whi  '  of  its  events  are 
the  most  impurtant,  or  whether  sorue  things  that  hitve  taken  place 
since  confederatiim  are  for  the  good  of  Canada,  <      .ot. 

Tlie  first  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  was  Lord  Monck, 
and  his  Prime  Minister  was  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  along  with  the  Hon.  George  Brown  in  carrying 
through  the  Confederation  scheme.  His  principal  colleagues  were 
Sir  George  E.  Cartier  from  Quebec,  the  Hon.  Charles  Tupper  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the 'Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley  from  New  Brunswick. 
The  first  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  was  the  Hon  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  being  the  Hon.  William  P. 
Rowland.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion  were 
content  to  give  the  new  constitution  a  fair  trial,  except  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  first  parliament  elected  after  the  union,  the 
members  from  that  province  were  nearly  all  opposed  to  confedera- 
tion, and  had  to  be  quieted  by  the  grant  of  "better  terms." 

In  1868,  steps  were  taken  to  get  possession  of  the  vast  territory 
held  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  North-West.  This 
territory,  known  as  "Prince  Rupert's  Ijand,"  had  been  given  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1670  by  King  Charles  II.  of  England, 
and  had  been  used  by  it,  for  two  hundred  years,  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade  in  furs.  The  value  of  this  territory  was  but  little 
known,  and  the  Company  fearful  of  losing  its  charter  always  strove 
to  make  the  English  people  believe  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing  ex- 
cept grazing  bufl'aloes,  and  providing  trapping  grounds  for  Indians, 
A  very  few  settlers  had  made  their  way  into  this  unknown  and  lone 
la, id— the  only  settlement  of  importance  being  at  Red  River,  where 
Lord  Selkirk  had  founded  a  colony  in  1811.  The  whole  population 
numbered  but  ten  thousand  souls,  and  was  gathered  mainly  at  the 
different  trading  posts. 

The  charter  (jf  the  Company  wa.s  expiring,  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment induced  the  British  Parliauuait  to  pass  an  Act  by  which 
the  North-VVest  o-  Hudson  Bay  Territory  could  bo  surrendered  to 
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uffered  to    give   il.o   Cmpauy   tf.reo   luuuln,>(l    thousand   , 

sterling,  one  twentieth  of  the  land,  and  the  ri-ht  to  ret^iin  their 
tm<ling  privileges.     The  offer  was  accepte.l.     T Unfortunately,  little 
thought  was  given  to  the  small  settlement  .,f  Frencli  an.l  half-breeds 
on  the  Red  River  when  taking  possession  of  the  countiy  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  its  future  government.     Surveyors  were  set  to 
work  near  Fort  Garry  at  the  juncti..n  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine 
rivers,  and  the   inhabitants  became  alarmed  lest  their  lots  an.l 
homes  should  be  taken  from  them.     The  neces.s;iry  steps  were  not 
taken  to  quiet  their  fears,  and  when  Hon.  Wui.  McDougall  en- 
deavoured to  enter  the  now  Province  of  Manitoba,  as  its  G.rvemor, 
he  found  his  way  l.arred  by  an  armed  force.     The  chief  leaders  of 
the  revolt  were  Louis  Riel,  a  Frenchman,  with  some  Indian  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  M.  Lepine.     A  Provisional  Govenuiient  was  fonn- 
ed  by  these  men,  and  they  made  prisoners  of  all  who  were  supposed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  Government.     Among  others 
thus  seized  was  Thomas  Scott,  a  brave,  outspoken,  luyal  subject. 
For  some  reason  or  other  Riel  had  taken  a  strong  personal  dislike 
to  Scott,  and,  after  giving  him  the  form  of  a  trial,  had  him 
sentenced  to  be  shot.    The  sentence  was  carried  out  under  circum- 
stances   of    great  brutality,    in   March,   1870.      When  the   news 
reached  Ontario  there  was  great  excitement,  and  when,  a  few 
months  after,  volunteers  were  called  for,  to  go  with  General  Wolse- 
ley  to  crush  the  rebellion,  thousands  of  young  men  offered  their 
services.    Only  the  best  fitted  to  endure  hardship  were  chosen,  and 
when,  after  a  long  and  tr^  .  ig  march  over  what  was  known  as  the 
Dawson  Road,  they  reached  Fort  Garry,  they  found  the  rebels  scat- 
tered and  everything  quiet. 

Many  of  these  volunteers  received  grants  of  land  in  the  new 
province  and  became  permar  ,-t  settlers.  Soon  there  began  to  rise 
at  Fort  Garry  a  prairie  cit^  which,  to-day,  is  the  fine  flourishing 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba— the  city  of  Winnipeg.  In 
1870  the  "Manitoba  Act"  wa  passed.  It  defined  the  limits  of  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  and  stated  how  it  was  to  be  governed.  Its 
form  of  government  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  nf  Oiitario;  and, 
like  Ontario,  it  decided  to  do  without  a  "Second  Chambe'r"  or 
Legislative  CouncU.  It  was  given  the  right  to  send  four  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  allotted  two  senators.     The 
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next  yonr  saw  the  adinisHion  i»f  another  provincti  to  the  Confedera- 
tion. This  wan  British  Colinnhia  <>n  the  Pacific  Coast,  which, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
made  it  a  ccjndition  of  becoming  a  i>art  of  the  Dominion  that  a  rail- 
way should  be  constructed  across  the  prairies  and  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  so  as  to  connect  British  Columbia  with  the 
Eastern  provinces.  Although  the  population  of  this  new  province 
was  very  small,  it  was  given  six  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  three  in  the  Senate. 

Two  years  after,  still  another  province  was  added  to  the  growing 
Dominion.  Prince  Edwiird  Island,  which  in  1866  refused  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Confederation,  was  now  willing  to  cast  in  its  lot 
with  the  other  provinces.  This  little  island,  with  its  hardy  and 
intelligent  population,  formerly  belonged  to  Nova  Scotia;  but  in 
1784  it  received  a  separate  government.  Its  history  before  1873 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
except  that  it  had  trouble  in  connection  with  the  way  its  land  had 
been  parcelled  out  to  a  number  of  men  called  "proprietors,"  who 
did  not  live  on  the  island,  and  yet  refused  to  give  up  their  claims 
to  those  who  were  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  Legislative 
Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  elective ;  in  this  respect  it 
differed  from  the  other  provinces.  On  entering  Confederation  it 
was  given  six  members  in  the  House  of  Cou>mons  and  four  in  the 
Senate.  No  new  territory  has  since  been  added  to  the  Dominion  ; 
but  the  North- West  has  been  divided  into  districts,  and  given  a  form 
of  government,  consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council, 
in  which  the  people  have  a  slight  control  over  their  own  local 
affairs.  They  have  also  been  given  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons — four  members  at  present  being  returned  from  the  four 
districts,  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  8    ^  Athabasca. 

3.  Political  Changes.— The  party  struggles  that  embittered  the 
politics  of  Canada  before  Confederation  were  dropped  for  a  short 
time  after  the  Union  of  the  provinces,  only  to  be  renewed  with 
almost  equal  intensity  at  the  general  election  of  1872.  The 
Government  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  aroused  strong  opposi- 
tion by  its  share  in  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  its  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  proposed  Pacific  railway.  Several  points  were  in  dispute 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United 
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States  and  Canada.  Ihiriiig  the  Civil  War  between  the  North  anc' 
South  the  Englisli  authorities  liad  carelessly  allowed  BOPie  vessels, 
fitted  out  in  British  porta,  to  escape  to  sea,  where  they  were  used  by 
the  South  to  attack  and  plunder  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  North. 
The  most  notorious  of  these  vessels  wa?  the  "Alabama,"  which 
did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  shipping  of  the  North.  After  the 
war  was  over,  the  United  States  claimed  damages  for  injuries  caused 
by  this  vessel,  and  the  matter  was  left  for  peaceable  settlement  to 
a  "Joint  High  Commission"  of  which  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  a 
member.  Canada  was  greatly  interested  in  this  Commission,  for  she 
had  claims  against  the  United  States  for  injuries  intiicted  by  the 
Fenians.  Besides,  the  ownership  of  San  Juan,  an  island  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  anc"  Alaska 
were  in  dispute.  The  Americans,  too,  were  anxi(jus,  now  that  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  was  no  longer  in  force,  to  get  fishing  privileges 
in  Canadian  waters.  The  Commission  met,  in  1871,  at  Washington, 
and  agreed  to  submit  the  Alabama  Claims  to  arbitration,  the  result 
l)eing  that  the  United  States  received  ^15,500,000  for  the  supposed 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Alabama  on  her  commerce.  The  claims  of 
Canada  for  damages  on  account  of  the  Fenian  raids  were  not  even 
considered ;  but  England,  as  a  slight  compensation,  agreed  to 
guarantee  for  Canada  a  loan  of  £2,600,000. 

The  dispute  about  the  island  of  San  Juan  was  left  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  for  his  decision,  which  was  given  the  next  year  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  The  Treaty  also  gave  th  j  United  States  the 
use  of  Canadian  fisheries  for  twelve  years,  in  return  for  the  use  of 
their  fisheries,  and  the  right  to  sell  fish  and  fish-oil  in  United  States 
markets.  As  this  was  not  considered  enough  for  the  use  of 
the  valuable  Canadian  fisheries,  a  commission  was  to  meet  at 
Halifax  later  on  and  decide  what  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  the 
Dominion  by  the  United  States  as  an  equivalent.  This  Halifax 
Commission  met  in  1878,  during  the  Mackenzie  Administration, 
and  awarded  ^,500,000  to  Canada ;  the  success  of  this  negotia- 
tion belag  due  laigely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  conducted  on  behalf 
of  Canada  by  Canadians ;  Sir  Alexander  Calt  being  the  principal 
Canadian  representative. 

The  other  cause  of  political  feeling,  the  building  of  the  Ptwafio 
iUulway,  arose  out  of  the  agreentent  with  British  Columbia,  when 
tbat  province  entered  Confederation,  that  an  all-rail  route  should 
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be  built  iji  ten  years  from  Ontario  t..  the  Pm;ifi<;.      Many  thought 
such  a  bargain  could  not  be  carried  out,  that  the  time  was  too 
short,  and  the  cost  too  grcit.     The  elections  of  1872  were  fought 
mainly  on  this  issue,  and  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  government. 
Tlie  next  year  Mr.  Huntington,  tlie  member  of   Parliament  for 
Shefford,  niado  a  fonnal  charge  in  Parliament  that  the  government 
had  agreed  t<i  give  a  charter  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  to  build  the  Pacific 
Railway,  in  return  for  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  tlie  elections. 
The  charge,  and  the  publication  of  certain  letters  bearing  upon  this 
alleged  corrupt  bargain,  caused  great  excitement  in  the  Dominion, 
and  after  a  fierce  struggle  in  Parliament,  the  g(ivernnient  resigned. 
The    Governor-General,   Lord   Dufferin,   called    on    the    Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  to  form  a 
government.     Mr.  Mackt^nzie  accepted  the  trust,  and  after  forming 
a  ministry,  of  which  the  principal  members  were  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake  from  Ontario  and  the  Hon.  A.   A.  Dorion  from  Quebec, 
asked  for  a  new  election.     This  took  place  in  January,  1874,  and 
resulted  in  giving  a  very  large  majority  to  the  new  government. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  continued  in  office  till  1878,  when  his  government 
was  defeated  on  the  question  of  a  trade  policy  for  the  country. 
There  was  a  general  commercial  depression  at  this  time  and  Canada, 
with  other  count.ies,  felt  the  pinch  of  hard  times.     A  great  m.ny 
thoupht  that  the  industries  of  the  country  would  be  benefited  if 
the  tariff  was  raised  and  f  -reign  gf)ods  competing  with  Canadian 
products  kept  out.     This  policy  of  "  protection  "  was  opposed  by 
the  Mackenzie  Government,  but,  when  the  elections  took  place 
in  September,    1878,   it    was  found    that    the  doctrines    of    the 
"National  Policy"  were  very  popular,  and,  in  consequence,  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,   who  had  advocated  them,    was  once   more 
ca'  0(1  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.     That  position  he  held  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  June  6th,  1891.     He  was  succeeded  in 
the  Premiership  by  Hon.  J.  J.  0.  Abbott. 
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4.  Important  Laws. -Amid  all  this  strife  many  measures  be- 
came law,  some,  at  least,  of  which  will  lik»4y  remain  for  years  on 
the  Statute-book.  In  1874,  during  the  Mackenzie  Administration, 
a  Ballot  Act  wps  passed,  which  provided  for  secret  voting  by  ballot, 
instead  of  "  open  voting."    This  reform  waa  introduced  to  prevent 
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briljery  and  intiiiiidf.tion.  whicli  wnn  very  CDinnion  under  the  old 
system  of  "oi)on  voting."  It  is  viry  doubtful  whether  the  Act 
has  had  all  the  etFect  on  bribery  it  wiis  expected  to  have. 
Another  and  a  later  law  bearing  on  elections  was  the  Dominion 
Franchise  Act,  which  made  tlio  right  to  vote  for  leuibers  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  the  same  throughout  the  Dominion. 
Previous  to  this  Act  the  franchises  for  the  Dominion  elections 
were  the  same  as  the  franchise  in  the  several  Provinces.  This 
Act  was  passed  in  1885,  and  besides  making  the  franchise  uni- 
form, it  greatly  increased  the  number  of  voters,  so  much  so, 
that  now  nearly  every  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  over, 
has  a  vote.  This  Act,  however,  has  since  been  rei)ealed,  and  the 
Provincial  franchises  restored.  Another  measure,  wliioli  created  a 
great  deal  of  ill-feeling,  was  the  Redi.stribution  Bill  of  1H8:.',  which 
seriously  changed  the  boundaries  of  the  constituencies  of  Ontario, 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  said  by  the  Government,  of  eijualizing  tho 
number  of  electors  in  the  different  constituencies.  The  Liberals 
complained  that  the  changes  were  made  so  as  to  gi  'e  their  Conser- 
vative opponents  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  coming  elections. 

Among  other  political  measures  since  Confederation  we  must 
notice  the  increase  in  the  number  of  representatives  in  Parliament — 
there  being  now  ninety-two  from  Ontario,  sixty-tive  from  Quebec, 
fourteen  from  New  Brunswick,  twenty  from  Nova  Scotia,  five 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  seven  from  Manitoba,  six  from  British 
Columbia,  and  four  from  the  North-West  Territories.  A  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  was  established  in  1875,  to  av  >id  the  expense  of 
taking  appeals  from  Canada  to  the  British  Privy  Council ,  although 
appeals  are  yet  allowed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  frequently 
taken  there.  Then,  again,  in  1879,  a  new  tariff  was  framed,  which 
greatly  increased  t!  a  duties  on  foreign  goods  ;  and  although  every 
session  changes  are  made,  yet  they  are  generally  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  "  protecting  native  industries." 

5.  Provincial  Legislation. — Though  many  important  laws  have 
been  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  equally  important  meas- 
ures have  been  enacted  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures.  These  laws 
deal  with  a  great  many  subjects,  such  as  education  ;  the  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  aid  to  railways  ;  the  establishment  of  asylums 
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for  the  ile.'if,  fluinh,  blirwl,  and  inwuif  ;  Uu;  letter  inaiiHgenieni  of 
priNitiiH  ;  the  sale  of  tiiiihcr  limits;  mining  n^gulations  ;  and  im- 
provements in  our  niunicipnl  laws.  In  Ontario,  under  the  long 
adniinistration  of  Hon.  (now  Sir)  Oliver  Mowat,  which  began  in 
1872,  two  very  important  laws  have  been  passed  -  (me  dealing  satis- 
factorily with  the  indebtedness  of  municipalities  to  the  Municipal 
Loan  Fund,  and  the  other,  with  the  regulation  of  the  liijuor  traffic. 
The  latter,  popularly  known  as  the  Crooks'  Act  (so  called  from  the 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  its  framcr),  has  done  a  great  deal  to  lessen 
drunkenness,  vice,  and  crime.  Then,  again,  the  franchise  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  different  provinces,  and  voting  by  ballot 
has  been  nuule  compulsory.  Unmarried  women  and  widows  in 
Ontario,  with  the  necessary  property  ({ualification,  have  been  given 
the  right  to  vote  in  Piunicipal  elections,  but  not  in  elections  for 
members  of  either  the  Provincial  or  Dominion  Parliament.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island  the  difficulty  with  the  "proprietors"  has 
been  settled  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  Quebec  has,  by  the 
payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  dispose  A  the  "Jesuit 
Estates  "  question,  while  Manitoba  h.ts  recured  the  right  to  build 
railways  within  her  borders.  Ontario  has  had  several  legal  conflicts 
with  the  Dominion  as  to  her  proper  boundaries,  her  right  to  regu- 
late the  lic^uor  traffic,  and  for  right  to  control  the  crown  lands 
in  her  territory,  all  of  which  questions  have  been  decided  by  the 
British  Privy  Council  in  favour  of  the  Province.  More  «erious 
was  the  dispute  carried  on  for  several  years  (1890- 189G)  between 
Manitoba  and  the  Dominion.  This  arose  out  of  the  Manitoba 
Legislature  re[)ealing  (1890)  an  Act  which  allowed  Separate  Schools 
in  that  Province,  and  passing  another  which  recognized  no  schools 
save  those  which  are  free  and  non-sectarian.  The  right  to  have 
Separate  Schools  had  been  granted  to  the  Manitoba  Legislature  in 
1871,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  this  right  was  withdrawn, 
appealed  to  the  Dominion  Government  for  relief.  A  long  and 
bitter  struggle  followed.  The  question  ..hether  Manitoba  should 
be  compelled  or  not  to  restort  Separate  Schools  became  a  serious 
vud  important  issue  in  Dominion  politics.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, under  the  leadership,  first,  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  and,  sub- 
sequently, «  .  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  endeavoured  to  induce  Manitoba 
to  change  its  policy  ;  but  in  vain.     An  attempt  by  the  Dominion 
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G«iverniii«'nt  ♦<>  pass  a  CnKKriov  Ttill,  pnicticfilly  faih-.l,  aiul  the 
matter  hccHiiie  om;  of  tl>e  flii<f  is.-iiies  in  tlin  jjt-noral  «'l<'ction  fur 
the  Dominion  Parliamt-nt  in  l'<!»«.  Tlie  uUn-tion  ivsnlteil  in  the 
defeat  of  tlio  government  of  Sir  Charles  Tiijiper,  who  liad  advocated 
ft  i>.>lioy  of  coercion,  and  Sir  \\  lifrid  Laiirier,  who  had  favoured 
conciliation,  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion.  The  struggle 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  Manito}»a  agreeing  to  permit  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school.s  after  the  regular  hours  of 
teaching.  The  exercise  <»f  the  right  to  wto  Provincial  I.iws  l>an 
caused  some  friction  between  the  Provirtces  and  the  Dominion  ; 
but  the  wi.se  decision."*  of  the  British  Pri.y  Council  have  led  to  a 
stnmg  feeling  in  the  Dominion  against  interfering  with  Provincial 
legislation.  To  avoid  any  undue  influence  being  exercised  by  the 
Dominion  over  the  Provinces  members  of  the  Doniinioji  Parlia- 
ment are  not  allowed  to  be  members  of   Provincial  Legi.slat ures. 

6.  The  North-West  Rebellion.— One  painful  incident  in  our 
history  must  now  be  told.  In  1886  a  number  of  French  Half- 
breeds,  who  had  settled  on  the  Saskatcliewan  River,  in  the  North- 
VVest,  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Dominion,  and  induced  several 
Indian  tribes  to  join  them.  The  cause  of  this  rebellion  was  the 
fear  these  people  liad  that  their  lands  were  to  be  taken  from  them 
and  given  to  the  incoming  settler.s.  Surveyors  had  been  sent  among 
them,  and  this  excited  fears,  which  were  not  regarded  until  it  was 
too  late  to  prevent  mischief.  There  were  also  complaints  of  ill  treat- 
ment and  neglect  of  duty  by  Dominion  officei-s  in  the  North-West, 
and  the  petitions  of  the  half-l)reeds  and  Indians  did  not  receive 
!>rompt  attention  fronx  the  proper  authorities.  Tiie  result  was  that 
the  excited  half-breeds  sent  for  Louis  Riel,  who  was  living  in  the 
United  States,  to  advise  and  lead  them.  One  fal.se  step  led  to 
another,  until  the  discontent  broke  out  in  an  attack,  led  by  Gabriel 
Dumont,  on  some  armed  police  and  volunteers  at  Duck  Lake,  in 
March,  1885.  Several  of  the  volunteers  were  killed,  and  open 
rebellion  spread  over  a  wide  district,  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs 
with  their  followers  joining  in  the  revolt.  A  la'-ge  force  of  volun- 
teers, under  General  Middleton,  was  sent  in  tlie  depth  of  winter 
from  Quebec  and  Ontario  t^  ?rtish  the  rebellion.  Aided  by  the 
Mounted  Police,  and  the  volunteers  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West.  the  risinu  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end,  the  last  important 
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and  flecinivH  «ii{j;ag«'in«'ni  inVina  |.lii<i>  at  FUtocliP,  wlinri^  Itif^l  was 
capturi'd.  Many  liveH  were  lost  in  the  cuin|Miign,  ami  gicsit  Iwiid- 
ships  were  eiuluied  by  the  \olniitiHirs,  half-liroudH,  and  Hettlors, 
before  this  iieedluMS  outhreiik  wh.s  Huii[)rL'8Hed.  Ritl  and  Kevural 
Iiidifiiis  were  tried  for  treason  and  murder;  Konie,  a.iiong  whom 
wa8  Riel,  were  executed,  the  n-mainder  being  either  imprisoneil 
or  pardoned.  The  execution  of  Riel  caused  great  excitement  in 
Quebec,  where  considerable  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  people  ho 
so  sadly  led  astray.  Tiie  rebellion  had  its  uses— for  an  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  grievances  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds,  and 
many  of  the  causes  of  complaint  removed. 

7.  Recent  Events.— The  political  history  of  Canada  during 
the  last  ten  years  furnishes  few  events  of  a  stirring  character. 
The  Manitoba  School  Qflestion  excited,  perhaps,  the  most  wide- 
spread and  intense  interest.  Several  Prime  Ministers  have  held 
office  since  the  death  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  18*)1,  Of  ti."se, 
Sir  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  Sir  John  Thompson,  who  died  while  the  guest 
of  the  Queen  at  Wi  idsor  Castle,  Six  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  were  Conservatives;  whilst  Sir  Wilfrid  I^iurier,  who  came 
into  office  in  1896,  and  at  the  present  time  (1902)  still  holds  the 
reins  of  power,  is  a  Liberal. 

Among  the  many  events  which  might,  if  space  j^^rmitted,  be 
noted  two  stand  out  prominently.  One  of  these  is  the  Bering 
Sea  Fishery  dispute.  The  Un.  1  States  claimed  the  sole  right  to 
catch  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  went  so  far  in  assertion  of  their 
claim  as  to  seize  some  Canadian  vessels  found  engaged  in  that 
occupation.  The  matter  was  finally  left  to  arbitrators,  who  met 
in  Paris,  and  decided  that  the  claim  of  the  United  States  wjis 
not  a  good  one,  and,  in  consequence,  that  country  was  called 
upon  to  pay  damages  to  the  owners  of  the  captured  Canadian 
vessels.  Rleasures  for  the  better  protection  of  seals  are  still 
under  consideration.  This  matter,  together  with  the  settlement  of 
the  true  boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska,  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Fisheries  question,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Joint  High  Com- 
mission, which,  as  ye^,  hjw  failed  to  reach  any  decision  satisfactory 
to  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Tlie  other  event  to  be  noteil  is  ttu-  R«'n(liii>»  of  sevcml  coiitiiig<MitR 
«>f  Cjinatlinii  soldier    to  ftid  tho  Motlit'rljiiitl   in   her  war  with  the 
Boers   in   South    ^frica.      Tl'      first   of   tiiese,    n   rtj,'ii(uiit    1,(»(H> 
strong,  went  out  in  Octol»er,  18!tft,  under  the  c<<nnnand  of   Lt.- 
Col.    Otter.       It    WHS    soi.n    fallowed    hy    another   contiii<,'.  nt    of 
about  tlio  sniiio  ntiiiH  rical  strengtli,  conijtosed  of  iirtillerynuii  and 
mounted  infantry.      A   little  later.   Lord  Sfratlieona  (Sir  Donald 
A.  Smith),  our  Canadian  High  Commissioner,  raised  and  e<|uip|io(l 
another  body  of   mounted  infantry,   <i<K>  strong,   at   )iis  own   ex 
pense.      Th's  force  was  comj»o.sed  of  men  from  o-.ir  North  West. 
So  valuable  were  the  services  of  these  br.ae  and  efficient  Cana- 
dian contingents  at  Paardeberg,  and  on  otlier  well-fought  fields, 
tliat   very   recently   Canada   was  asked   by   the   Mother  Country 
to  funiish  another  regiment  of  mounted  men,  to  assist  in  ending 
the  guerilla  warfare  still  being  waged  in  South  Africa.     This  last 
coTitingent,   900  strong,  is  now  (Feb.,   1902)  on   its  way  to   the 
scene  of  hostilities,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  will  doubtless  up- 
hold the  good  name  .  f  the  men  of  Canada  for  courage,   loyalty 
and  patriotism.     Canaila's  participation  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire 
has  d(me  much  to  bring  her  out  of  comparative  o)).scurity,  and  has 
taught  the  world  that  in  her  Colonies  Britain  iK).ssesses  allies  not  to 
be  despised  in  possible  future  wai-s.     The  enthusiasm  p roused  by 
the  sending  of  these  contingents,  and  by  the  stories  of  their  brave 
deeds  on  African  soil,  has  helped  to  foster  the  military  spirit  nmong 
our  young  men,  and  in  all  clas.ses  has  intensified  the  spin*  («f  loyalty 
to  the  Empire.      This  feeling  of  enthusiasm   for  and    loyai'y  t< 
Crown  and  Empire  was  deepened  by  the  death  of  Qu.  vii  ■^ictorit, 
in  the  early  p^rt  of  the  year  1901,  and  by  the  aceessi-  u  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  title  of  Edward  VII,  and  by  the  m^ 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Yoric  in  the  fall  of  the  same  wnt 
to  Canada.      Accompanied  by  his  consort,  the  Duchess  of   C 
wall  and  York,  the  heir  to  the  Crown  made  a  hurrioii  trip  a 
the   Continent,   and   visited  briefly  most  of  our  Canadijii   oit 
in  all  of  which  the  Royal  party  was  given  a  warm  and  enthus, 
astic  reception. 

8.   Material  Progress.— Since  Confederation  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  m.-iterial  conditi.m  <>f   th,>  cuntry.      Rail 
ways  now  reach  nearly  every  part  ,.f  the  older  Provinces,  whilsi 
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the  territoriei*  in  tlie  Ni>rtli-W»«Mt  ainl  Britisli  Colum^^"  i  "r-avc  boon 
coiinecttid  with  tho  grout  wi>rl<l  i>f  trmie  Ity  the  Ci.;:.  iian  Pncitic 
Ilnilway.  This  great  eiiterpriMe  was  iKiniih-trd  in  188r>,  tlie  tirHt  8<m1 
lieing  turned  in  May,  1881,  A  j  <  rtion  of  the  road  Iiad  been  partly 
hiiilt  by  the  Mackenzie  fidvennm  nt ;  Ituf  after  that  (tovernuient 
wa.H  dettated  the  contract  was  given  to  a  Mtroni,'  company  of  capital- 
ists,  tho  chief  members  of  wliich  were  Canadians,  tlio  company 
agreeing  to  buiM  tlio  road  for  a  Hubsiily  of  8-f>,<H)0,(KH),  and 
2r),0(M_).000  acres  of  hind  in  the  fertile  districts  of  the  North-West. 
Tho  coi.ipany  has  shown  great  energy  and  ability,  so  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  with  its  numerous  branches,  its  large  traffic 
and  its  connecting  steamships  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Pacific,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  tlie  world.  Then,  again,  the 
Grand  Trunk  has  gradually  obtained  the  control  of  many  lines 
formerly  independent,  the  most  important  being  tl»e  Great  Westeni 
and  its  connections.  These  two  companies —the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Grand  Trunk — now  control  nearly  all  the  roads  in  Canada, 
except  the  Intercolonial,  which  was  built  by  tho  Government,  at  a 
great  cost,  to  connect  the  Western  Provinces  with  those  down  by 
the  sea.     Recently  the  latter  road  has  been  extended  to  Montreal. 

Canals,  too,  have  been  deepened,  widened,  and  straightened, 
the  new  Welland  Canal,  those  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  being  very  important  public  works.  Great  harbour 
works  have  been  undertaken  and  built  and  lake  and  ocean  vessels 
have  been  wonderfully  improved,  although  Canada  has  as  yet  no 
line  of  f -st  steamships  crossing  the  Atlantic.  In  all  our  cities 
and  larg  ••  towns  street  railways  are  to  be  found  ;  while  electric 
lighting,  and  machinery  worked  by  electricity  are  among  recent 
industrial  changes. 

Turning  to  the  farms  of  Canada,  we  find  that  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  Ontjirio  and  Quebec  have  been  cleared  and  tilled,  and 
that  thousands  of  the  farmers  of  the  older  Provinces  are  finding 
their  way  to  the  rich  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West, 
where  the  forests  are  f<'w  and  the  soil  easily  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. Large  towns  and  villages  now  dot  the  face  of  Ontario,  while 
the  two  cities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  are  I'apidly  increasing  their 
p«)pulation,    wealth,   and    trade.      The   pojmlation   of   Canada  has 
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incroAned  until  it  is  now  t.«timate«l  nr   five  nixl  a  Imlf  millions, 
and  of  this  Ontario  has  ovor  two  iiiilli<iiiH. 

But  the  increase  in  popnlaMon  dnrinj^  the  l.-ist  you  yoars  hy  n<t 

means  corresponds  to  tho  niarvt-Uous  growth  of   '.'anadiiin  trade, 

commerce,    nianiifaetiirinj,',    mining,    an<l    ajrric       (ral    i:   "iKtrv's. 

It  is  estimato«l  ti.at  our  imports  and  exports  now  r  ••  .i  S4<i.).- 

000,000,  a  Sinn  n»ore  tiian  donhlo  of  wliat  the  tot;d  vohinx  of  Ira.ie 

I.   .ounted  to  tweiity-rtvo  years  ago.     This  marveUous  expansion  is 

partly  due  to  tlie  development  of  the  rich  agriiultural  resonroes  of 

our  North-West,  and  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  and  silver  mines 

in   British   CVdunihia.   north-wen*      i  Ontario,   and  the    Klondike. 

Meniion,  too,  should  he  ma<le  '     (  .    development  of  iron  and  .   ,el 

industries  in  western  Ontario         .  along  the  .Xtlantie  sea-itoard, 

the  establishment  f>f  puli)  mills  in  sevt^ral  parts  of  the  country, 

the  growth  and  mainifacturo  of  tobacco,  the  development  of  fruit 

farming  and  cheese  industries.     These  are  but  illustrations  of  the 

varied  industries  which  now  give  employment  to  our  people.     The 

tide  of  emig  ation  to  the  United  States  has  at  last  l)een  ciiecked, 

and  it  has  become  clear  to  the  world  that  Canada  has  in  her  fertile 

prairies,  her  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  mines,  resources 

ample  for  the  su|)port  of  a  large  population— resources  which  will 

require  all  the  best  energies  of  her  people  to  develop  for  many 

years  to  come. 

9.  Litera'  •  and  Social  Progress.— I'erhaps  it  is  because  the 
energies  of  Canadian    neonle    have  been   directed  so  largely 

towards  ove  .-.ming  the  difficulties  met  with  in  settling  a  new 
country  that  we  have  so  few  great  writers  of  prose  or  verse.  Our 
Public  au«l  High  Schools  are  efficient,  and  our  Universities,  with 
their  too  small  endowments,  are  doing  a  good  work  ;  yet  of  native 
Canadian  authors  there  are  none  who  rank  with  the  great  writers 
of  the  Mother  Country.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  good  writers 
of  verse,  some  clever  journalists  and  essayists,  and  not  a  few 
historians  who  have  done  good  and  faithful  work.  Every  year  the 
number  of  those  who  seek  literary  and  scieiititic  fame  is  increasing, 
and  with  greater  wealth  and  leisure,  the  growth  of  higher  and 
nobler  ideals,  and  the  development  of  a  stronger  national  senti- 
ment. Canada  may  hope  yet  to  have  .inionir  li.r  sons  and  dau<'hters, 
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v,'orthy  rivals  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Macaulay,  Scott,  and  George 
Eliot.  The  love  and  ])ractice  of  art  in  its  various  forms  is  also  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent,  Canadian  artists  already  having 
won  fame  and  distincticm  in  song  and  j)aii)ting.  With  the  increase 
of  education,  wealth,  leisure,  and  foreign  travel,  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  tlie  people.  Social 
refinement  and  luxury  liave  in  recent  years  greatly  increased,  and 
a  type  of  charactev  is  being  gradually  developed  which  is  distinctly 
national.  With  her  magnificent  resources  of  soil,  forest  and  mine, 
her  .strong,  hardy,  intelligent,  and  vigorous  people,  her  relatively 
pure,  simple,  and  healthy  domestic  life,  her  free  systems  of 
education,  and  her  excellent  form  of  government,  Canada  certainly 
posstsses  the  promise  and  potency  of  a  greac  nation. 


APPEXDIX. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 


By  R.   E.   GOSNELL. 


For  three  hundred  years  after  the  landing  of  Jacques  Cartier  at 
Quebec  the  chief  interest  of  Canada  was  in  furs  of  wild  animals, 
such  as  the  beaver,  the  marten,  the  lynx  and  the  otter.  The  trade 
with  the  Indians  in  these  gradually  extended  away  from  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  enter- 
prise of  the  fur  traders  led  many  adventurous  spirits  through  the 
wilds  north  of  the  (ireat  Ijakes  far  into  the  West  —to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  itself— and  thus  opened  up  the  way  to  future  settlement. 

It  is  true  that  in  1670  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  by  which  it  became  possessed  of  and  had  exclusive  rights 
of  trade  in  a  vast  tract  of  territory  known  as  Rupert's  Land,  but 
for  one  hundred  years  the  servants  of  that  company  did  not  go 
beyond  their  trading  posts  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
which  the  Indians  of  the  western  interior  brought  their  furs  and 
exchanged  them  for  gf)()ds.  It  was  only  after  the  traders  of  the 
Canadian  North- West  and  X.  Y.  Fur  Companies  had  pushed  their 
way  west  by  Lake  Superior,  and  reached  the  Indians  of  the  interior 
to  compete  for  their  furs,  that  the  servants  of  the  older  company 
left  their  posts  in  Hudson's  Bay  to  follf)w  up  their  competitors. 
It  was  in  this  business  and  during  this  period  that  the  immense 
territory  now  comprising  Northern  or  New  Ontario,  Keewatin, 
Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Athabasca,  Mackenzie, 
the  Yukon,  British   Columbia,  and   several  of  the  Northern  and 
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North- Western  States  of  the  Union,  including  Washington  and 
Oregon,  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  made  known  to  the 
world. 

Three  main  causes  led  to  the  colonization  of  America  as  a  whole, 
and  these  can  be  traced  throughout  all  its  earlier  history. 

1.  The  spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery  that  se'zed  the  European 
nations,  and  especially  the  Spanish,  French,  British,  Italian,  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch,  at  tae  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  led  to  a  general 
and  eager  desire  to  lod  a  shorter  and  more  direct  route  to  the 
Orient — which  includes  principally  China,  Japan  and  India — in 
other  words,  to  reach  the  East  by  going  west. 

2.  Spaniards,  who  established  themselves  in  South  America,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  acquired  great 
wealth  by  plundering  the  native  races  of  their  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver.  Their  siiccess  inspired  other  nations  to  seek  for 
precious  metals,  which  it  was  supposed  were  to  be  found  every- 
where in  the  New  World.  Great  Britain  made  settlements  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the  French  in  what  is  now 
called  Canada. 

3.  Religious  motives  had  also  a  great  deal  to  do  in  inducing  and 
extending  settlements.  There  was  combined  with  the  zeal  for 
discovery  a  strong  desire  to  introduce  the  Christian  religion  among 
the  natives,  and  missionaries  were  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
new  fields.  Jesuit  Fathers  carried  the  Gospel  along  the  Spanish 
possessions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  up  into  California,  and  RecoUet 
and  Jesuit  Fathers  throughout  old  French  Canada.  After  the 
Reformation  in  England  a  zealous  Catholic,  Lord  Baltimore, 
established  colonies  in  Newfoundland  and  Maryland  ;  while  Non- 
conformists sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  this  way  colonies  were  estab- 
lished under  many  difSculties,  and  settlement  extended  up  and 
down  the  coast  and  farther  inland,  until  finally  the  North- West 
coast  was  reached  and  peopled. 

While,  however,  the  first  expedition  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  had 
largely  in  view  the  finding  of  treasure,  as  in  all  the  colonies  there 
were  hopes  of  discovering  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  in 
abundance,  the  colonists,  after  many  disappointments,  turned  their 
attention  to  other  pursuits.    In  Canada  fur  trading  qfferQd  the 
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widest  field  for  enterprise,  and  so  the  hunter  gradually  got  farther 
and  farther  west.     While,  however,  the  fur  hunter  was  extending 
his  dominion  inland,  indei)endent  expeditions  by  sea  came  to  our 
shores.     It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  voyages  and 
describe  the  various  expeditions  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  very 
first.     Briefly,  from  1513,  when  Balboa  first  saw  the  Pacific  from 
the  heights  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  when  in  1620  Magellan 
first  rounded  Cape  Horn,  the  Spaniards  made  many  voyages  until 
about  1700,  during  which  time  they  g(.t  as  far  as  the  Straits°of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  upon  which  the  city  of  Victoria  is  situated.     During  this 
time,  too,  Francis  Drake,  in  1578,  and  Cavendish,  in  1587,  two 
famous  English  navigators,  followed  around  the  Horn,  thirsting  f,.r 
Spanish  blood  and  booty,  and  "ravished  the  Spanish  main  "  as  they 
went.      Drake  anchored  in  tlie  harbor  where  San  Francisco  now 
stands,  and  before  returning  home  almost  reached  the  shores  of 
British  Columbia.     There  was  then  a  long  period  of  rest.     In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Spaniards  again  came  north, 
and  this  time  reached  the  Alaskan  coast.    They  were  soon  followed 
by  the  great  Captain  Cook,  who  is  also  notod  for  having  three 
times  sailed  around   the   worid,  and   for  having  discovered   the 
continent  of  Australia.     lEe  first  landed  at  Nootka,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  near  where  the  Spaniards  had  previously 
been,  and  went  as  far  north  as  Mt.  St.  Elias,  in  Alaska.     Then 
came  a  number  of  British  vessels  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade,  buying 
sea  otter  and  "3al  skins  from  the  Indians  to  sell  in  China.     Captain 
Meares  was  among  the  first  of  these,  and  establi.shed  a  trading  post 
at  Nootka,  and  built  and  launched  a  ship.     This  post,  however, 
was   seized   by   the   Spaniards,   who  laid    claim  to  the  country. 
Serious  trouble  arose  between  England  and  Spain  on  this  account. 
The  dispute  was  settled  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  and  soon  after 
this  the  Spaniards  gave  up  Nootka  and  retired  from  the  north-west 
coast  forever,  leaving  Britain  in  possession.     It  was  in  connection 
with  the  "Nootka  AflFair'  tliat  Capt.  George  Vancouver,  who  has 
given  his  name  to  Vancouver  Island,  came  to  the  Pacific  in  1792. 
He  stayed  for  three  years,   and  surveyed  and  named  tlie  entire 
British  Columbian  coast.     In  1793,  while  Vancouver  was  .still  here, 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  the  Canadian  North- West  Fur  Cml 
pany,  reached  the  ocean  near  Bella  Coola,  after  making  the  first 
and  most  noted  overland  journey  on    the  continent  of    North 
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America.  It  was  twelve  years  later  when  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  for  the  United  States  Government,  via  the  Missouri 
Valley  and  over  the  Rockies,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  eighteen  years  later  when  tlie  celebrated  Astor  Fur  Trading 
party,  following  the  same  route,  reached  and  founded  Astoria.  In 
the  same  year  (17&3)  Captain  Gray,  from  Boston,  in  the  first 
A  lerican  vessel  to  visit  this  coast,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  his  ship  and  his  country.  In 
this  latter  period  really  begins  the  history  of  our  Province,  although 
there  were  no  actual  settlements  in  the  West  until  1837,  in  Oregon, 
and  in  1850,  on  Vancouver  Island. 

After  Vancouver,  for  some  years,  many  ships  from  many  countries 
came  and  went,  trafficking  in  furs. 

Reference  should  be  ijnade  to  the  discoveries  and  settlements  of 
the  Russians  in  Alaska.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  began  to 
explore  the  east  coast  of  Siberia,  and  little  by  little  ad  vanced,  until 
in  1722  Beriug  Straits  were  discovered  by  Bering,  a  Dane  in  their 
employ.  Bering  made  several  voyages  to  Alaska,  and  at  the  time 
Capt.  Cook  reached  there  the  Russians  were  fully  in  possession  of 
what  used  to  be  called  Russian  America.  This  is  important  Lo 
remember,  as  owing  to  the  various  discoveries,  voyages  and  settle- 
ments made  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  British,  Russians,  Americans 
and  Spanish,  conflicting  claims  arose,  which  were  all  considered  in 
the  fixing  of  the  boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  in  1846,  and  out  of  which  grew  the  Bering  Sea  and 
Alaska  Boundary  questions  of  more  recent  years.  It  was  not  until 
1867  that  Alaska  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  it 
having  been  purchased  from  the  Russians  in  that  year  for  the  sum 
of  $7,200,000. 

The  most  important  events  connected  with  tne  early  history  of 
the  North-West  Coast,  of  which  British  Columbia  was  then  an 
undivided  part,  are  associated  with  the  operations  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  the  rule  of  its  great  competitor,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  into  which  it  was  afterwards  merged.  In  pursuit 
of  the  North-Wesfc  Passage,  the  discovery  of  which  had  eluded 
so  many  explorers  and  navigators,  one  of  its  most  noted  officers, 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  followed  the  Mackenzie  River  to  its 
mouth  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  no 
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Buch  routo  wjiH  practicable  by  the  sea,  turned  his  steps  southward 
again.  Wlien  he  reachuil  tlie  huail  waters  of  the  Fraser  he  sought 
and  f<)und  tlie  ocean  at  the  ni  .ntli  of  tlic  Bella  Coola  River.  It 
was  a  memorable  day— the  20th  July,  17!W— when  he  tirs.  saw  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  It  led  to  most  important  resi-ks,  and 
opened  up  the  way  for  the  fur  tra<lers  into  Neiv  C'..led..nia,  as 
the  north-eastern  part  of  British  Columbia  was  then  called. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  very  vast  territory  making 
up  the  whole  northern  and  north-western  part  of  North  America, 
there  were  really  no  boundary  lines— no  settled  white  population, 
no  form  of  government,  except  the  strict  authority  exercised  by 
the  fur  companies  over  their  servants— only  fur  traders  and 
Indians.  Kupert's  Land,  lying  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  was  a 
country  of  .ague  limits.  New  Caledonia  had  no  boundaries  fixed 
to  it.  Oregon  Territory  of  that  day  was  looked  upon  indefini*^ely 
as  a  wide  area  drained  by  the  Columbia  River,  including  now 
what  is  a  large  part  of  British  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  Even  the  great  Louisiana  Teiiitory,  which 
occupied  the  central  plain  of  the  continent  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers,  had  no  set  limits,  and  was  supposed 
by  some  to  have  reached  the  octan.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  country  geographically  as  it  was  then,  except  as  a  vast  No 
Man's  Land.  Generally  it  was  known  as  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  was  made  up  of  everything  outside  of  Rupert's  Land  not 
owned  and  occupied  by  other  nations.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, under  its  charter  confirmed  after  the  union  with  the 
North-West  Company  in  1821,  had  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  throughout  its  vast  extent,  and  Canadian  law, 
so  far  as  British  subjects  were  concerned,  prevailed. 

After  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  came  other  noted  explorers  and 
traders.      David    Thompson,    in   h<  of    whom   the   Thompstm 

River  is  called,  entered  British  L  mbia  from  the  north-west, 
through  tlie  Kootenay  country,  and  established  a  number  ol  posts 
in  the  southern  interior.  One  of  these  was  situated  where  the 
City  of  Spokane  now  stands,  and  was  esta'nlished  about  the  same 
tmie  that  the  Astor  Fur  Comjjany  of  New  York  built  the  fort  of 
Astoria  in  order  to  compete  with  the  British  companies  .'or  the 
western   fur  trade.      Simon   Fraser,  whose   name  is  given  to  the 
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Fraser,  in  1808  followed  the  course  of  that  turbulent  river  in  a 
canoe  to  the  mouth,  and  returned  by  the  same  nnito.  Tliis  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  exploits  of  those  early  days.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  others  of  these  early  fur  traders  who  assisted 
in  planting  the  long  line  of  forts  from  the  extreme  north  down  into 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  efforts  of  the  Astor  Fur  Trading 
Company  to  establish  itself  in  the  West,  owing  to  the  War  of  1812 
and  other  causes,  were  a  failure,  and  Astoria  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  North- West  Company.  To  those  brave,  hardy  and 
enterprising  pioneers  the  present  genen.  ion  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  making  possible  the  civilization  we  now  enjoy.  They  have 
been  called  the  kings  of  the  forest  and  plain,  and  so  far  aa  their 
deeds  were  noble,  their  rule  over  the  natives  just,  and  their  lives 
useful,  they  are  indeed  worthy  of  royal  recognition.  They  were  a 
race  of  great  men.  Usually  of  giant  strength,  untiring  energy,  and 
fearless  in  the  extreme,  they  risked  all  dangers  and  overcame  all 
obstacles. 

About  1824  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  after  its  union  with 
the  North-West  Fur  Company  in  1821,  established  headquarters 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia.  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, often  referred  to  in  the  United  States  as  the  "  Father  ' 
Oregon,"  was  placed  in  charge  as  Chief  Factor,  and  then  posts  and 
forts  were  extended  all  along  and  near  the  coast  northward,  as  far 
as  Fort  Simpson.  Among  these  were  included,  in  order  of  erection, 
Langlej^  Williamette,  Simpson,  McLaughlin,  Nisqually.  Essington, 
Rupert,  Cowlitz,  Victoria,  Hope,-  Yale,  and  Nanaimo,  the  last 
named  being  built  in  1852.  There  were  over  sixty  of  these  west  of 
the  I^ocky  Mountains. 

In  Alaska  t^  e  fur  trade  was  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  American  Fur  Company,  of  which  the  usent  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  is  a  successor.  It  obtained  its  charter  in 
1799.  From  this  company  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  leased  the 
Alaskan  Territory  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  from  1839  to  1849,  and 
thus  had  for  a  period  the  absolute  control  of  all  the  furs  and  trade 
of  the  North- West,  and  occupied  a  territory  larger  than  all  the  rest 
of  North  .\merica  put  together. 

Important  political  events  were  occurring  in  the  outside  world 
that  gradually  brought  about  a  change,  and  little  by  little  nai  rowed 
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the  limits  of  its  operations  until  it  ceased  to  have  any  sovereign 
rights  in  the  soil  of  North  America,  and  came  to  l>e,  as  it  is  to-day, 
a  purely  joint  stock  company.  The  final  change  occurred  when 
Manitoba  became  a  Province  and  Rupert's  L.'ind  passed  into  the 
ownership  and  under  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Ciovemment. 

Txree  great  powers  laid  claim  to  the  Pacific  coast  -Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  dispute  began  to  take  shape 
about  the  V)eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  So  little  was 
known  about  the  country  in  dispute,  and  the  claims  were  so  con- 
flicting and  indefinite,  that  it  took  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding.  So  far  as  Russia  was  concerned,  the  dispute  was 
settled  in  1825,  when  the  boundary  line  was  fixed  by  treaty  between 
Alaska  and  the  British  possessions.  It  is  owing  to  a  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  to  the  exact  position  of 
the  boundary  line  fixed  by  this  treaty,  that  we  have  what  is  known 
as  the  Alaska  Boundary  Question  to-day. 

The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  rapid  extension  of  settlement 
westward  in  the  latter  country,  and  the  arrival  of  the  United  States 
settlers  in  Oregon  in  1837,  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  in  1846 
the  western  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  was  fixed  at 
the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  United  States  claimed  the 
country  as  far  nor'^h  as  Alaska.  Great  Britain  on  her  part  claimed 
a  large  tract  of  country  now  south  of  the  line,  including  Washington 
and  Oregon.  The  settlement  of  this  dispute,  like  that  of  most 
international  troubles,  was  the  result  of  compiomise.  The  people 
of  neither  country  believe  that  thoy  got  all  the  territory  they  were 
entitled  to.  Out  of  the  settlen  ^nt  of  1846  arose  another  difticulty, 
known  as  "The  San  Juan  B(  idary  Question."  In  1856  the  two 
Governments  appointed  comm.  sioners  to  settle  the  position  of  thf 
boundary  line  from  Ft.  Roberts  south.  According  to  the  treaty 
of  1846  it  was  to  ccmtinue  "  southward  through  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  (United  States)  from  Vancouver  Island,  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca."  Unfortunately  the  channel  was  not  named 
in  the  treaty  of  Oregon,  and  the  United  States  claimed  Haro  as  the 
main  channel,  while  Great  Britain  held  that  Rosario  was  the 
intended  channel.  By  looking  at  the  map  it  will  l)t  seen  that  a 
group,  of  which  San  Juan  and  Orcas  are  the  principal,  lie  between 
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the  two  straits,  and  that  they  are  important  from  a  military  p<iint 
of  view.  A  settlement  wns  not  reached  until  1871,  when  the 
dispute  was  referred  to  Emperor  Willif.  i  <if  Oermany,  who,  the 
following  year,  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  friction  had  occurred  hetween  Hudson's  Bay 
Comiuiny  servants  and  American  sciuatters  on  San  Juan  Island,  in 
one  instance  over  the  killing  of  a  pig  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  almost  resulted  in  war.  This  was  in  1869.  Fortunately  war 
was  averted  by  the  forbearance  of  the  British  authori'ies,  ?nd  the 
Uiiited  States  soldiers,  who  had  without  authority  from  their 
Government  taken  possession  of  the  Island,  withdiew,  and  the 
Island  was  jointly  occupied  by  the  two  nations.  By  Emperor 
William's  award,  i^;in  Juan  and  the  other  islands  adjacent  came  to 
belong  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  fear  that  the  boundary  line,  when  settled,  would 
take  in  Fort  Vancouver,  that  caused  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
about  1840  to  look  for  headquarters  which  would  be  safely  within 
Lritish  territory,  and  in  1842  they  chose  "Victoria,  then  Camosun, 
an  Indian  village.  The  next  year,  Chief  Factor  Douglas,  with  a 
party  of  fifteen  men,  selected  a  site,  including  the  present  Bastion 
square,  and  a  large  fort  was  erected.  There  was  a  palisaded 
enclosure,  150  yards  square,  containing  bastions,  store  houses  and 
dwellings,  after  the  fashion  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  forts. 
During  its  erection  it  was  on  one  occasion  attacked  by  Indians  ir 
force,  but  a  judicious  display  of  cannonading  so  terrified  them 
that  they  never  afterwards  attempted  to  molest  the  whites.  The 
steamer  "Beaver,"  upon  which  the  party  came  from  Fort  Van- 
couver to  Victoria,  was  the  first  steamship  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  came  around  Cape  Horn  in  1835  from  England; 

In  1849  Vancouver  Island  was  ceded  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  own  and  colonize.  Richard  Blanshard  came  out  the 
ToDowing  year  as  Governor  of  the  new  colony,  but  retired  in  1851 
and  went  b-xck  to  England.  There  were  at  that  time  no  more 
than  thirty  settlers  on  the  Island.  Mr.  Douglas,  Chief  Factor, 
was  made  Governor  after  Blanshard,  and  with  a  council  of  three, 
f.'overned  the  colony.  In  1856  the  first  legislative  .aasembly  was 
elected  and  the  first  parliament  held.  Sittings  took  place  in  the 
old  Hudson's   Bay  fort,  and   Hon.  J.    S.  Helmcken,   M.D^  was 
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elected  Speaker.  Littlo  or  n<>  rlmii(i»e  occurred  in  tlio  fortunes 
of  fcho  colony  until  tho  news  of  tlio  discovery  of  golil  on  the 
Thompson  and  Fniwer  Rivers  brought  u  rush  of  miners  in  iHM, 
which  suddenly  clmnged  Victorm  from  an  ordinary  Hudson's  Bay 
Comi>any  post  with  few  inha:)itants  to  a  "city  of  tents."  During 
this  early  period,  coal  had  been  diHcovered  at  Fort  Rupert,  arul 
coal  mining  started  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  as  the 
quantity  was  not  a^  great  as  exi>ected,  the  machinery  was  moved 
to  Fort  Nanaimo,  where  coal  in  larger  I'eposits  was  located. 
Farming,  too,  for  a  nund)er  of  years,  was  carried  on  on  a  lunited 
scale  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  wheat,  vegetables,  sheep, 
etc.,  were  sliipped  to  Alaska,  Russia  and  the  Sandw  ich  Islands. 

With  the  inrush  of  population  in  1858  the  domirion  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  Vancouv»'r  Island  came  to  an  end. 
The  Mainland  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Island  of  Vancouver 
were  fornijd  into  separate  Crown  Colonies,  with  Sir  James  Douglas 
a'<  joint  Governor.  New  Westminster,  on  the  Fraser,  became  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia,  and  Victoria  the  capital  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Among  the  officials  sent  out  from  England  to  the  new 
colonies  were  Sir  Matthew  Baillie  Begbie,  for  many  years  Chief 
Justice,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Moody,  Conunander  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, who  with  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  were  8et«^'ed  at  New 
Westminster  to  open  up  roads.     A  mint  was  also  openea 

In  the  first  rush  to  the  Fraser  Rivjr  there  came,  principally 
through  Victoria,  about  twenty  thousand  persons,  but  of  tiiese  the 
great  majority  either  did  not  reach  the  diggings  at  all  or  went 
away  disapiwinted.  Some  of  the  more  adventurous,  however, 
pushed  up  through  the  canyons,  and  in  1859,  1860  and  18G1  discov- 
ered very  rich  diggings  in  Cariboo.  This  occasioned  a  second  big 
rush.  For  a  few  years  business  was  very  active.  Millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  gold  w^as  taken  from  the  creeks  of  that  district 
roads  were  built  and  other  public  improvements  made.  Gold,  too 
was  found  in  the  Similkjiineen  River  and  Rock  Creek  in  Yale,  in 
the  Big  Bend  Country,  and  Wild  Horse  Creek,  Kootenay,  causing 
a  series  of  minor  excitements.  As  the  gold  was  found  in  the  beds 
of  rivers  or  creek.-:,  or  wliat  is  known  as  "placers,"  it  waj  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  excitements  died  out  one  after  the  other.  The 
most  of  those  who  came  to  British  Columbia  to  seek  for  gold  by 
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mining  it  remntned  to  find  it  in  other  ways,  as  in  farming  and  in 
business.  Vm  i  or  Icwlo  mining,  which  is  now  tho  principal  mining 
industry  of  tho  country,  was  tlicn  unknown,  and  it  was  not  until 
1887  that  it  began  to  'ield  results.  Although  since  the  jMii.-iy 
days  of  CarilxK)  placer  mining  has  always  been  carried  on  in  a 
small  way  in  many  parts  of  tlie  province,  a  goo<l  deal  of  it  being 
obtained  by  Chinamen  working  on  al)andoned  clai:!i8,  it  ia  «)nly 
recently  that  it  h.i8  been  undertaken  on  a  largo  scale  by  hydraulic- 
ing  and  dredging.  Beds  of  old  streams  that  did  not  pay  to  work 
by  hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  are  now  yielding  rich  returns. 

Mining,  therefore,  although  it  w,t8  the  one  great  thing  upon 
which  the  colonies  based  their  hopes  for  the  future,  was  not  at 
first  V  jry  stable.  The  population  A«'as  largely  centred  in  Cariboo, 
Yale,  Victoria  and  New  Westminstor.  Coal  miniiig  was  carried 
on  at  Nanaimo,  where  thefe  was  a  small  town,  and  lumbering  for 
foreign  export  had  begun  at  Burrard  Inlet,  where  the  city  of 
Vancouver  now  stands,  and  where  two  mills  had  bten  built. 
These,  with  freighting  to  Cariboo  and  the  shipping  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  coast,  were  the  principal  business  of  the  country,  and 
progress  was  for  a  long  time  very  slow. 

The  seats  of  government  for  the  colonies  were  respectively  at 
Victoria  and  New  Westminster,  where  the  legislatures  sat  each 
year.  Sir  James  Douglas  remained  governor  of  both  colonies  until 
1864,  when  he  retired  and  received  the  title  of  knighthood  in 
recognition  of  services.  He  was  succeeded  in  Vancouver  Islund  by 
Albert  Edward  Kennedy,  and  in  British  Columbia  by  Frederick 
Seymour.  A  movement  then  began  for  the  union  of  the  two 
colonies,  which  took  place  in  1866,  Governor  Seymour  succeeding 
as  Governor.  Up  to  that  time  each  colony  had  had  its  own  tariff, 
post  office  system  and  officials.  The  firet  parliament  after  the 
miion  was  held  in  1867,  in  New  Westminster,  in  which  a  resolution 
was  passed  moving  the  capital  to  Victoria.  No  sooner  had  the  two 
colonies  been  united  than  an  agitation  began  to  join  the  new 
Canadian  Confederation,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
In  1869,  upon  the  death  of  Governor  Seymour,  Rich.ird  Musgrave, 
afterwards  Sir  Richard,  came  out  from  England  especially  charged 
by  tho  home  authorities  to  bring  about  confederation,  which  was 
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finally  almost  unanimounly  agreed  to  in  1871.  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Manitoba  were  also  admitted  alioiit  the  (uiiiie  time,  and 
then  the  whole  of  Canada  was  united  as  a  D..n>iiii(.n,  with  one 
parliament  at  Ottawa  and  a  (iovernor-G..'iioriil  for  all,  wliile  each 
province  had  a  IochI  legislature  or  parliMieiit,  and  a  lioiitonant- 
govenior  of  its  own.  In  other  words,  undur  Confederation,  which 
means  a  joining  or  federating  togethui,  tlie  ditft-rent  governnifnts 
of  British  North  America  ceased  to  be  crown  colonics  and  became 
provinces,  while  all  together  formed  one  colony,  or  Dominion,  of 
the  British  Empire. 

There  were  a  number  of  terms  of  agreement  in  connection  with 
Confederation,  which  are  sot  forth  in  the  British  North  America 
Act,  or  Canadian  constitution.  This  aureemtnt  had  to  be  c<m- 
fimied  by  the  pariiaments  of  each  o"  *  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
and  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  make  it  binding  on  all.  The 
principal  terms  of  the  agreenient  were  tliat  the  Dominion  tot)k  over 
or  assumed  the  debts  of  the  colonies,  managed  tlie  cuBtoms,  inland 
revenue  and  post  oflice  system,  made  laws  for  criminal  offences, 
appointed  and  paid  the  judges  and  lieuteiuint-govcniors  of  each 
province,  gave  an  allowance  of  eighty  cents  a  head  of  popuMion  in 
each  of  the  provinces  up  to  a  limit  of  400,000,  and  generally  under- 
took to  look  after  all  rtiatters  affecting  Canada  as  a  whole.  The 
provinc  ,  on  their  part,  turned  over  the  revenues  from  the  customs 
and  inland  revenues  and  the  pt)st  offices  to  the  Dominion,  but 
retained  the  riglit  to  make  laws  governing  their  own  local  affairs. 

So  far  as  British  Columbia  was  concerned  the  most  important 
item  in  the  agreement  was  that  Canada  should  build  a  railway  con- 
necting the  waters  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  railway  systems  of 
Eastern  Canada.  Surveys  were  to  be  commenced  at  once,  and 
construction  of  the  line  begun  within  two  years.  Owing  to  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
contract  was  fully  carried  out.  Very  few  then  realized  the  enormity 
of  the  task  of  building  a  line  3,000  miles  long  from  Montreal  to  the 
coast,  through  a  then  wild  and  almost  unknown  country.  This 
may  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  through  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia  the  main  line  has  cost  to  build  and 
equip,  on  an  average,  ^5,000  a  mile,  or  roughly,  §2.5,000,000  for 
five  hundred  miles.  Parts  of  the  line  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  the  rocks  are  very  hard,  cost  $100,000  a  mile. 
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An  ojirly  start  was  Hwdo  in  8urvoyin«  tho  line  and  making 
l.relnnin.iry  arranKenienU,  hut  Hul«e.,.a.„t  delays  and  changes  in 
the  route  and  plans  ..f  construct i..n,  cnuscl  a  great  deal  of 
disHatwfaction  in  the  province  ;  and  in  187«  when  Lord  Dufferin 
then  Governor-deneral,  cun.e  to  s.«.the  l.y  his  persuasive  eLKjuence 
p..pnlar  feeling  on  the  subject,  there  -.van  talk  of  receding  from 
the  Donnnion.  The  mission  of  Lord  Dutlerin,  everywhere  a  uumt 
popular  Govenu.r,  was  for  the  time  being  succesMful,  but  dissatis- 
faction soon  again  began  to  prevail. 

Priefly,  after  a  long  series  of  negotiations  between  the  two 
governments,  during  which  delegations  were  sent  from  the  prov- 
ince to  England  to  lay  its  grievances  before  t':o  Hon.e  authorities 
everythmg  in  the  end  was  8«tisf.ict..rily  ananged.  All  the  surveys 
having  been  co  ploted  and  portions  of  the  line  in  British  Columbia 
and  in  the  I^iko  Superior  section  constructed  b>  the  Government 
^  in  1881  a  wealthy  syndicate,  by  arrangement  with  the  Government' 
took  ..ver  tho  line  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  agreed  to  complete 
it  within  ten  years. 

It  had  l)een  originally  inten.led  to  carry  the  line  of  railway 
through  the  Yellow  Head  Pa-ss,  across  the  central  interior  of  the 
province,  down  Bute  Inlet  and  over  to  Vancouver  Island  by 
bridging  Seymour  Narrows,  and  to  make  Ksipiimalt  the  terminus 
This  was  one  of  the  routes  surveyed.  The  other  routas  had  Port 
isimpson  and  Burrard  Inlet,  respectively,  as  their  termini.  By 
advico  of  the  engineers  in  charge,  the  last  named  route  was  decided 
upon.  Work  was  pushed  with  great  energy  by  the  syndicate  and 
the  hue  was  completed  from  Montreal  to  Port  Moody  in  1880  five 
years  before  the  contract  call.d  for.  ' 

There  was  still,  however,  another  matter  in  dispute.  According 
to  the  Carnarvon  terms  of  1874,  already  referre.l  to,  on  account  of 
the  change  of  terminus  from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  railway  was  to  be  built  on  the  Island  of  Vancouver 
and  m  the  final  settlement  with  the  Dominion  Government  in  188'{' 
known  as  the  Settlement  Act,  the  latter  pledged  itself  to  c^ve 
«750,(V«0  towards  the  construction  of  an  island  railway,  and  to  t'ake 
over  and  omplete  the  dry  dock  in  E.-juimalt.  Thus  all  diificuities 
and  dis-  .tea  were  ended.  Hon.  Robert  Dunsmuir,  with  other 
capitalists,  formed  a  company  and  built  the  E.  &  N.  Railway  from 
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Victoria  to  WolliriKton,  and  recoivcil  the  $750,000  ctwh  Ihjiuis  from 
the  Doiiiiiiiuii,  ii  liitid  ^rant  liiul  i-ertain  itiiiu-r.il  ri^lita. 

Tho  settleiiiunt  of  the  railway  ({iiestion  niiil  the  currying  on  of 
theBtt  public  ontorpriseH.  in  which  vaHt  siiniH  of  money  wero 
expondoil,  gave  nuw  lifo  to  H»e  province,  and  progress  and  increase 
of  population  have  heen  rapid  ever  since. 

Coming  )m.Jl  now  to  the  date  of  Confederation,  Sir  Richard 
Musgravo  having  Ured,  Sir  Joseph  W.  Trutch  Ijocanio  the  first 
Lieutenant-doveri.wr.  ruder  the  new  constitution,  the  old  executive 
council  was  alM)li8lied  and  a  legislative  assembly,  at  first  composed 
of  twenty-five  memliers,  was  elected  wholly  by  the  people.  By  the 
terms  of  Confederation  British  Columbia  was  entitled  to  -end  six 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  Ottawa,  and  three  menil>crH 
to  the  Senate.  These  junubers  will  increa.so  with  po{)ulation.  At 
the  time  of  Confederation  there  were  not  10,0(X)  whites  in  British 
Columbia.     The  Indians  numbered  about  35,0(X). 

It  now  remains  briefly  tr)  indicate  the  material  progress  which 
British  Columbia  has  made  since  1871.  Mining,  which  had  several 
revivals  caused  by  the  discoveries  in  Omineca  in  1871,  and  the 
Dea.se  Lake  country  in  187«»,  declined  rather  than  otherwise  until 
1887,  when  tho  first  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  linle  mines 
beg>tn.  Develoinuent  has  been  very  rai)id  since.  Prospecting 
became  very  general,  and  has  extended  throughout  Kootenay, 
\  .de,  Lillo  ^t,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  province  resulting  in 
14  numl)er  v/i  mines  being  opened  up,  and  large  outputs  of  gold, 
silver  and  copper  ore,  with  correspojiding  increase  of  business  and 
population.     Mining  is  now  our  chief  industry. 

Agriculture,  always  restricted  to  small  valleys  in  widely  separ- 
ated districts,  was  for  many  years  of  slow  growth,  but  little  by 
little  it  has  grown  until  it  is  an  important  industry,  and  siipjdies 
the  greater  part  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  especially  in  fruit, 
vegetables,  meat  and  dairy  products. 

Lumbering  still  remains,  as  it  was  from  the  outset,  one  of  the 
stable  industries.  Of  recent  years  tiiere  has  been  a  large  increase 
of  the  export  to  foreign  countries,  and  several  vcrj'  fi?ie  millK  for 
this  trade  have  been  built  at  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and 
Chemahms.  To  supply  the  local  trade  saw  and  planing  mills  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  province. 
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Next  to  mining  the  fisheries  have  shown  the  most  remarkable 
development.  Up  to  1876  the  catch  was  small  and  the  market 
t.iirely  local.  In  that  year,  however,  salmon-canning  began,  and 
from  very  small  beginnings  has  grown  to  an  industry  the  annual 
;.iitput  of  which  has  been  valued  as  high  in  one  year  as  $4,000,000. 
It  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Fraser  River  and  on  various 
inlets  and  rivers  as  far  north  as  the  Naas.  Deep  sea  fishing  for 
lialibut  and  cod  is  growing  into  prominence.  The  fishery  wealth 
of  the  province  is  very  great.  There  are  over  3,000  miles  of  coast 
line,  besides  numerous  rivers  and  lakes. 

In  1886,  when  the  C.  P.  R.  reached  Port  Moody,  there  was  only 
one  line  of  railway  on  the  mainland  and  one  on  the  island.  But 
the  needs  of  communication  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mining 
development  which  followed  soon  became  evident,  and  one  railway 
after  another  was  built  to  open  up  new  mining  camps,  and  steam- 
boats were  placed  on  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers,  until  now  all 
settled  districts  are  well  supplied.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
the  province  undeveloped  as  a  further  field  for  settlement  and 
railways. 

In  early  days  there  was  a  line  of  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to 
Victoria,  and  occasional  suling  vessels  came  round  the  Horn. 
Apart  from  that,  British  Columbia  was  wholly  isolated  from  the 
outside  world.  With  the  coming  of  the  C.  P.  R.  all  this  was  changed. 
Vancouver,  on  Burrard  Inlet,  sprang  up,  and  steamship  lines  con- 
necting British  Columbia  with  China,  Japan  and  Australia  soon 
followed.  A  cable  is  now  being  laid  to  connect  this  province  with 
the  new  confederation  of  Australia.  Steamship  lines  also  connect 
us  with  the  Pacific  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  cities  of  the 
coast  with  each  other,  and  these  again  with  all  the  northern  ports. 
The  northern  trade  is  rapidly  increasing  on  account  of  the  Yukon 
and  Atlin  discoveries,  and  the  mines  everywhere  opening  up  along 
the  coast.  Soon,  no  doubt,  too,  a  line  will  run  to  connect  with  the 
new  Siberian  railway,  so  that  a  vast  system  of  communication  by 
sea  and  land  will  have  been  established  to  bring  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  world  to  and  through  our  doors. 

In  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  many  important  indus- 
tries have  grown  up,  such  as  coal  mining  and  the  manufacture  of 
coke,  on  Vancouver  Island  and  in  East  Kootenay,  smelters  for 
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treating  our  various  ores,  a  sugar  refinery,  flour  and  ft-wl  mills, 
shipbuilding,  wood-working,  spice,  preserving  and  soaj)  factories, 
paint,  chemical,  cement,  powder  and  brick  works.  British  Columbia 
has  a  splendid  position  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  trade  with  the 
countries  of  the  Orient,  Australia  and  South  America.  WiH, 
immense  resources  of  timber,  coal  and  iron,  side  by  side,  there  are 
all  the  elements  and  opportunities  of  an  industrial  and  commercial 
future  greater  than  that  of  any  other  province  in  the  Dominion, 
and  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
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